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All's well that ends welL 



CHAPTER XXL 

XJnpromiJing fable to AU's well that ends 
well. — Shakfpeares creative power ^-^-^ Re- 
vival of this comedy in 1 74 1 • — Sicknefs of 
Milward. — ^ Mrs. Woffinpon. — Tieatb of 
Milward. — His cbaraSter.-^SuperJiitian of 
the aStors. — ParoJks."^ Macklin and *!tbe. 
Cibber^ -p^ Chapman and Berry commended. 
— Airs well that ends well revived by 
Garrick. — Dijiribtition ofthepartsr^ A-- 
^^fi tf "v^ardjhip. — Fafcinating power of 
' certain worthlefs charaSiers. — Lully^ 
S^iff^ and Lord Rivers. -^^ordChnftcn" 

A 3 dom. 
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dam,— Helen's defeription of ParoUe^. — ^ 
DeJinitioA g/down, or fooK — His oc^upa^ 
thn.-'^ Defcription from Johnfon and Sfee^ 
vens. — B. Jonfon and Fletcher, — Sbak^ 
J^e(S^/s\ fk§eriir knowledge of nature and 
the qualities of bis auditors, — yonjbn not a-^ 
verfe to mirth in tragedy. — His Sejanus 
and Catiline, -*• Condition of ph^cians in 
En^Iand^ France:, and Germany,--^ Helen's; 
delicacy. 



APhyfician*s daughter curing a king» 
diftempered with a fiftula, by a re- 
cipc of her. dead fatherj, is the hiftory on 
which this play is founded i a plot ftrange 
and utiproraifing^ But the genius of Shak* 
Ipeare meets with no obftaclc from the un- 
cditthnefs of the materials he works upon^ 
Aftion and charafter are the chief engines 
he employs in this comedy, and he raifes 
abundance of mirth from the fituations in 
which they are placed. Parolles and Lafeu 
ar^ admirable contrails, from the colUfion 

of 
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of whoie humours perpetual laughter is 
produced. 

Helen's fchpme, of gaining- hm* husband's 
afib£tions by pafllng ou; bim fpr a; miffarefs^ 
has been' adopted with; Aicceis by other dra* 
matifts^s particularly by Shirley in the 
Gamcfter, and Cibber in his firft comedy 
of Love's laft Shift. 

AH's well that ends well, after having lain 
more than a hundred years undifturbed up- 
on the prompter's fhelf^ was, in Oftober, 
J74.J, revived at the theatre in Drury-lane* 
Milward, who afted the King, is faid to 
have caught a diftemper which proved fatal 
to him, by wearing, ia this part, a too 
light and airy fuit of clothes, which he put 
on after his fuppofed recovery. He felt 
himfelf feized with a (hivering j and was 
aiked, by one of the players, how he found 
himfelf ? * How is it poiilble for me,' he 
faid, with fome pleafantry, * to be fick, 
when I have fuch a phyfician as Mrs, Wof- 
fington?' This elegant and beautiful 
a^refs was the Helen of the play. 

A 4 His 
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His diftemper, however, increafed, an4 
foon after hurried him to his grave. 

So pleafing an a6tor as Milward deferves 
more than a flight remembrance. In the 
Memoirs of Garrick's Life, I fpoke of him, 
'as one who was not without a great fliare 
of merit, but was too apt to indulge him- 
fclf in fuch an extenfion of voice as ap- 
prbaichedtovociferatioji. He prided him- 
felf fo much in the harmony and fweetnefs 
of his tones, that he was heard tq fay, in 
a kind o£^ rapture, after throwing out 
fome paffibnate fpeeches in a favourite part, 
that fie v^iihQd be could falute the fweet 
echoy meaning his voice. Hi? Lufignan, 
in Zara, was not much inferior to Mr. 

Garrick^s reprefentation of that part. t 

Milward cfipfe Booth for his model ; and, 
notwithftanding his inferiority to that ac- 
compliflied tragedian, he was the only per- 
fprmer in tragedy, who, if he had furvived, 
could have approached to our great Rof- 
cius y who, though he would always have 
]}e?n the firft, yet, in that cafe, wo.uld not 
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have been the only, a6lor in tragedy. MiU 
ward died about a fortnight after Garrick's 
firft appearance on the ftage. 

The part of Parolles was, by Fleetwood, 
the manager, promifed to Macklin ; but 
Theophilus Gibber, by fome fort of arti-. 
£ce, as common in theatres as in courts,, 
fnatched it from him, to his |;reat difplea-r 
fure. Berry was the Lafeu, and Chap- 
man the Clown and Interpreter, All's well 
that ends well was termed, by the players, 
tbe unfortunate comedy, from the difagree« 
able accidents which fell out feveral times 
during the acting of it. Mrs. WofBrigton 
was fuddenly taken with illnefs as fhe came 
off the ftage from a fcene of importance. 
Mrs. Ridout, a pretty woman and a plea- 
fing aflrefs, after having played Diana one 
night, was, by the advice of her phyfi- 
cian, forbidden to aft during a month. 
Mrs. Butler, in the Countefs of Roufillon, 
was Ukewife feized with.a diftemper in the 
progrefs of this play. 

Airs 
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All's wdl that ends wdl, however, had! 
ftich a* degree off raemt^ and gave fo niuch 
general fatisfa6Hon to the- public, that, in 
Ipite of the fuperilition of fome of the play- 
ersy whowiihed andentreated. that it might 
be difcontinued, upon Mr. Delane's under« 
taking to aft the King after Milward's de-^ 
ceafe, it was again brought forward and 
applauded. 

Gibber's Paroiles, notwithftanding his 
grunace and falfe fpirit, met with encou* 
ragement. This a6lror„ though his viva- 
city was mixed with too much pertnefs, 
never offended by flatnefs and infipidity. 
Chapman was admirable in the clowns of 
Shakfpeare, Berry's Lafeu was the true 
p(»trait of a choleric old man aiid a hu^ 
mourift. Milward was, in the King, af- 
feftiiigj and Detane, in the fame part, 
reipedrable. 

Under the diredlion of Mr. Garrick, in 
>757, All's well that ends well was again 
revived. Mrs. Pritchard afted the Coun* 
tcfei Mifs Macklin, Helen j Mrs. Davies, 

Diana j 
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Plana. ParoUes, Woodward j Lafea, 
Berry 5 and Diavies, the King. With the 
help of a pantomime, it was a£ted feveral 
nights. 

Ac^ I. Scene I. 

BERTRAM* 

I muft attend his majefiy's commandy 
To whom 1 am in ward. 

No prerogative of the crown, in the 
time of the feudal fyftem, was efteemed 
more honourable, or was indeed more 
profitable, than that of wardjhip 5 nor was 
any part of kingly power more fubjeft to 
fraudulent abufe, to tyranny and oppref- 
(ion. So cruelly had King John, and 
ibme of his predecefTors, exerted an undue 
influence over their wards, that the fourth, 
fifth, fixth, feventh, forty-third, and 
forty-fourth, articles of the great charter, 
are all exprejHly written with an intention 
to reftrain the power of the crown within 
proper limits refpedling wardfhips. 

Helen, 
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'Helen, after refle6^ing on Bertram, the 
cbjeft of her love, who had immediately 
before takenhis leaveto fet out for the court, 
on feeingParolles,by her obfervations on hina, 
prepares the reader for fome notable en- 
tertainment which is to enfue. Her ten-» 
dcrnefs in difcufling of his vices is a ftrong, 
though delicate^ copifeflionof her Jove* to 
Bertram ; 

ff 9 L }S K. 

. ■ jn .1 jij I love him fpr hi^ fakcj 



And yet I know him a notorious liar, 
Think him a great way fool, folely a coward : 
Yet thefe Ax'd evils fit fofit on him, 
t That they take place when virtue's fleely browa 
Look bleak to the cold wind. 

There is fuch a relative charm, in that 
which in any manner appertains to the 
perfon we love, let it be never fo infig- 
nificant and worthlefs, that we are fure to 
be pleafed with it, becaufe it calls to mind 
the objefl of our affeftions. Helen's re-, 
mark, that the flight and worthlefs, pro- 
vided they have talents to excite gaiety jgid 

cheerfulnefs. 
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cheerfulnefs, are often preferred to the 
tneritorious, but lefs pliable in temper, is 
equally juft; and of this many inftancc* 
Can be produced* 

LuUy, the famous French muficiall, 
\\ras a debauched fellow and a voluptuary j 
his company was notwithftanding the de- 
light of all parties, of the witty and the 
gay, the grave and the learned. He ex- 
celled in mimicry and the art of inventing 
tind telling little ftories. He was not over 
nice in the feleftion of his terms, but in- 
dulged a licentious humour to the height* 
The fevere Boileau, who was not fo much 
fought after and invited as LuUy, won- 
dered at the diftinftion beftowed upon that 
obfcene buffoon, as he called him; and 
tvould often chide Moliere for his tafte in 
admiring his talent of exciting mirth, for 
Moliere was as filent in Lully's company 
as Garrick ufed to be in Footers. He was 
always inviting him to indulge his talent: 
* LuUy, fats nous rire^ * Make us laugh,* 
was the conftant addrefs of the great dra- 
matic 
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.matxc writer to the merry mufician. But 
.this happy talent of pleafingj in a man of 
.merit, and not abfolutely abandoned, may 
be reconciled to conveniency, i/ not ap-^ 
proved hy reafon* ButParolIes was marked 
.withfo many vices, that we can hardly juf* 
tify the countenance given him by his fu* 
periors. But there is, in fome men, an un* 
comnK>n power of fubduing the minds of o-- 
thers, {o that, in fpite of a thoufanfl reafbns 
againft it, you are fo bewitched as not to 
difcern their vices, though ever fo grofs, 
through the inchanted veil which they 
throw over them. 

Dr. Swift was, of all men, if we may 
believe himfelf, the moft cautious in the 
feleftion of his friends and cornpanions. 
Earl Rivers, the father of the. unfortunate 
Savage, was, in Swift's opinion, the moflt 
profligate and abandoned of men : and 
yet he was fo inchanted by his irrefiftible 
power of pleafing in converfation,* that he 

could 

% 

■* Amongft other aUurements, Homer gives Juno, to 
charm Juprter, is tbeattradion of perfuaflveconverfation. 

Iliad, Lib. XI V» 
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couW not help declaring, that ^:he loved 
the dog dearly/ 

The fame fcene continued^ 

/H E JL £ N* . 

I I With a world 

Of fond^Kloptious Gbri/imlomf* 

The word Cbrijienthm is no where ufel 
in this fenfe by Shakfpeare, I believe, ex- 
cept *by Prince Arthur, in King John, 
s£t iv* feene i : 



By my ChriJtenSom^ 



So I were out otpdron,, and kept (beep, 
I fliould be as merry sis the day is lolig. 

Swearing by €hrifiendom is iwearlng bjr 
all that is dear. 

H El. E If. 

Btftthecomporrtion, that your valour and fear malat 
. in you, is the vktue of .^good wtng^ i irike itKvsri-L 

Dr. Warburton - prcchiccs abimdance' ^i 

^rguR^ent Xo fupport his iemeiuktio»sv«f 

,tl2e;text. hHe rw£aild:fttbftitute ^ming ifi^ 

. Wj^, a w^ixL common, i^e fays, in Sliili-- 

(pear e and the >wiitcr& 6i the age : - -" p" ■ fe«t 

where,, pray? )l>x. Jiohnibn rejefts -his 
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httngy but cannot prefef ve the otigihil 
word, ivifigy without allowing it to be a 
metaphor taken from hawking ; and this 
Mr. SteevenSi I think, very fubftantially 
proves* Helen's meaning, then, inay be 
thus plainly deduced : '* The agreement, 
which is fettled between your valour^ 
which is paflivCj and your fear^ which is 
aflive, will carry you through all dangers ; 
and you will foar, with a well-poifed wing^ 
veryfafely/* 

^ t t t ^. 

The itiightieft fpace in fortune nature brings 
To join likelikeSj and kifs like native things. 
Impoffible be ftrange attempts, to thbfe 
That weigh their pain with fenfe^ and do fuppor^ 
What hath been cannot be^ 

1 agree with Dr. Johnfori, that thefe 
lines are not without obfcurity^ but 
our great poet's conceptions were to 
quick, that he very often did not alloW 
himfelf time to give them proper clothing. 
In this paffage, Shakfpeare gives only the 
feelings of the character* *• There is 
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(lays Helen) a certain power in nature to 
ihorten or contraft the greatcft poffible 
diftance that fortune can make between 
two perfons. Let thoie talk of impoflibi^ 
lities who fcrupuloufly weigh every difficul- 
ty from their own cowardly fenfations: 
they do not confider^ that what has once 
happened may again fall out» 

AA. I. Scene 111. 
Countefs, Steward^ and Clown. 

The charafter of the Fool, or Clown; 
Was originally introduced into.the world to 
fupply the want of that freedom in conver- 
fation which w^ unknown to the favage 
tnaniiers of our anccftors. When half 
the kingdom was in a ftate of flavery, un- 
der the elder Plantagenets of the Norman 
race, and their immediate fucceffors ; 
when vaffalage univerfally prevailed, and 
lEngliftlmen were fubjeft to the will of a 
defpotic king and his haughty and impe- 
rious barons j the trade of war was th^ 

Vol* IL B principal 
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][)rincipal comrtierde of all the nations in 
Europe, and tilts and tournaments their 
great, and almott fole, antufement. The 
focial intercourfe, and elegant diverfidns; 
which Co happily employ both fexes in thi^ 
tefined a^e, were thferi utterly unknown > 
inftead of the entertainments of the ftagc; 
which we now enjoy in its almoft perfect 
ftate, the myfteries and moralities, of 
which fome Ipecimens are preferved in old 
writers, wete the only theAt^ical fpe^acles 
exhibited from Richard the Second's days 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Myftery 
was the tragedy, and morality the comedy ; 
the latter, perhaps, owed its origin to the 
clown, or fool, in a .motley drefs, which 
every nobk family in the kingdom entei*- 
tained as a neceffary appendage of ftat« and 
grandeur. . Nature will infift upon her 
rights . in fome ihape or other ; and mirth 
is fo xrongenial to man, thei): it ijauft. have a 
vent* ; A. farcaftic, or perhaps a harmlefs, 
jeft, from one egual to another, in the 
-rough days of the feudal fyftem, would, in 

alL 
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&li likelihood, have brought about feriout 
confequences^ and perhaps ended in a f\n'^ 
gle combat. But kings could UQt live in 
their palaces^ nor great barons in their 
caftles, without fome inftrument to excite 
merriment. They had no wits, indeed, 
to flatter them ; but they had, what men 
of the mpft refined underftanding love bet- 
ter, a fool to laugh at* 

A fellow, dreffed in a patched coat, guar- 
ded With yellow, was hired, at a certain ia^ 
lary, to divert the great man and his guefl:?^ 
All now was fafe ; fof pobody could pre-r 
tend to be angry with the iarcaftic gibes or 
fancy prtulancies of a pai'ty*coloured hire-* 
ling 5 one too, who was himfelf the bw^t of 
the company. The fool treatcdall alike y th^ 
matter and his guefts were equally the* ob*- 
jefts of his fatirical mirth } and I make no 
doubt thata keen- wit ted fellow would fome- 
times revenge the difgrace of fituation on his 
betters, by uttering fcvere reproach and 
home truth under the cover of a joke, 

B 2 which 
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which no man durft reient without beiii^ 
expofed to the derifion of the company. 

Viola, in Twelfth Night, aptly de- 
iciibes the bufineis of a fool by profeffion : 

This fellow is wife enough to play the fool. 
And to do that well craves a kind of wilr 
He muft obferve their mood on whom he jefby 
The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 
Andy like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. 

Riccoboni, in his hiftory of the Italian 
theatre, deduces the Harlequin and Scapin 
from the Roman Sannio : ** For the San- 
nio is nothing elfe, he fays, but our buf- 
foon/' To fupport his hypothefis, he af*- 
ledges the authority of Cicero, in his book 
De Oratore : * ^iJ enim poteji tarn ridicu- 
lum quam Sannio ejfe ? ^i ore^ vuUuy imU 
tandis mofibuSj voce, dent que torpor e, ridetur 

ipfo: 

Barrett, in his Alvearie, feems tp be of 
the fame opinion with refpeft to the San- 
nio, or fool, as Riccoboni, ** ^e vice, or 
^efior, began the dance. — Sannio fahationem 

Qccepit.^\ 

None 
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None of our old dramatic writers have 
made fuch frequent and happy ufe of this 
character as Shakipeare. The immediate 
predeceflbr of his clown he found in The 
Moralities, which never were without a 
fellow drefled in a long coat, a cap on his 
head with a pair of afles ears, and a dag- 
ger of lath* by his fide. The fport be- 
tween him and his adverfary, the devil, was 
a perpetual fource of mirth and loud 
laughter, 

Ben Jonfon, and his friends Beaumont 
and Fletcher, very feldom employed this 
merry agent in their plays. Their claflical 
learning placed them, it is thought, above 
the ufe of fo mean an inftrument. It may 
be fo : but, I believe, their pieces did not 
fucceed the better for their contempt of the 
public tafte. The ftage was then in its 
infancy, nor could the people, all at once, 
be weaned from their baubles, their caps 
^d bells, and paity-coloured liveries. 

6 3 Shakfpearey 

V Johnfon and Steevens's Shakfpeare* 
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Shakfpeare, who uhderftood human na-* 
ture better than Jonfon and his admhiers^ 
was refolved hot to rcfign an engine of 
which hq could make fo notable an ufe^ 
He had taken full meafure of the under-* 
{landing) humour> and tafle, of his au* 
dience ; and no phyfician was ever more 
accurately acquainted with the pulfe of his. 

patient than our poet was with the peculiar 
diet which would pleafe the palates of thai 
good folks in this metropolis. After a fe-? 
rious, or pathetic, fcdne, he knew that his 
clpwni would revive the mirth, cheer the 
fpafits>, a«d dry the tfears^ of hi$ auditors, 
Andj I know not^ after a.11, if the man, 
who can excite our n^irth, and command 
our grief, fucceffively, m^y not be the beft 
draiftatic cook tQ prepare entertainment 
fojf a pQopk fo melancholy and fo raerry^ 
fo j(prightly and fo (ad^ as the Engliih ar^ 
generally feid to he. 

So convinced was Shakfpcare that hiai 
qouBtfytoen could ,not be fatisfied with 
their dramatic exhibitions wk4)^^ ^otm 

mixture 
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XBixture of njerrin>cnt, tba|:, in his mofl: 
ferioas plays, he has thrown in ch^rafteps 
q{ levity, or oddity, to enliven the icenc. 
In King^ John we have the baftard Falcon* 
bridge ; in Macbeth the witches ; who, 
though not abfolutely comic, never fail tg 
provoke laughter, Jn Julius Caefar, CaC- 
ca and the mob ; in Hamlet, Polonius, the 
grave-diggers, and Oftrick ; nay, in Othel- 
lo, his laft and moft finiftied tragedy, be- 
fidesT a happily-conceived drunken fcene of 
Caflio, we are prefented with the follies of 
a Roderigo : thefe comic charafters, placed 
in proper fituations to produce aftion ari- 
fing from the. plot, never failed to raife 
gaiety and diverfion amidft fcenes of the 
moft affefting pathos and the moft afflifting 
terror. What affords the moft evident 
proofs of our author's infallible judgenjent 
and fagacity is, that, notwithftanding the 
great alteration and improvement in the 
public tafte, refpe6ling the ^mufements of 
the theatre, thefe charadlers .and fcenes 
ocver fail to produce the fame efFe6V at this 

B 4 days 
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day ; and who, after all, is offended with 
the idle politics and filly pedantry of Po^ 
lonius, after admiring the wonderful in- 
terview of Hamlet and the ghoft ? Who 
does not laugh at the prattUrtg and gofflp- 
ries of the nurfe^ when Juliet has taken a 
fad and mournful leav? of her beloved 
Romeo ? 

Ben Jonfpn was not averfe to the nfe of 
the chara£lers and language of comedy iij 
his tragedies ; but Ben underftood not thQ 
art of blending them fo happily as not to 
deftroy the effeft of either. In his Seja^f 
nus, he introduces a fcene between the 
principal charafter of the play and Eude- 
mus the phyfician. Sejanus gravely inter- 
rogates the doflor concerning the efFeft of 
the phyfic he adminifters to the ladies, his 
patients, and is anxious to know which of 
them, during the operation, made the 
moft wry faces : this is belpw fierce. — Nay, 
fo loft is this learned author to all fenfe of 
decency and decorum, that Catiline, in 
the ^rand fcene of confpirators, in Adt 

in. 
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IIL threatens one of his young afibdates 
with the fevereft puniihment for his reluc- 
tance to fubmit to the moft infamous of 
all crimes ! 

The fcene continued. 

Q t o vr V. 

I ihal] never have the bleffing of God till I have Iflue 
of my body ; for, they fay, bcarns are bleffings. 

The clown's opinion correfponds with 
that of all mankind, and more particular-* 
ly with the Jews. They hold barrennefs 
to be a great curfe. No people in the 
world multiply fo faft as they. Sir James 
Porter, in his letters on the Turldfh na- 
tion, after informing us that, by a certain 
law in the. Alcoran, when no heirs male 
fire left in the family the eftate is imrne* 
diately forfeited to the emperor, afluretf 
his readers it is next to a miracle to hear 
of the effefts of a Jewifti family being 
forfeited to the Sultan for want of heirs. 



C0UNTB8 8. 

The myftery of your Unftimfi* 



Which, 
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WM^> I i^inK :%' happy ejnendatiQn ,of 

Mr. Tyrrwhit, prefers, inftead <;>€ lonelU 
nefsy a fuggeftian of Mr. Hall in favour 
of lowlinefs \ but Mr. Steeyens feems to 
iinderftand the language of love better than 
his friend, and juftifies Theobald. If Mr. 
Tyrrwhit wants an authority for a perfbn 
in Ipve being fond of retirement and foli* 
tude, Romeo and Juliet will give him one. 
Eonieo, Act I- , 

M -N T A- G U K. 

■ < 

Away from light ileaU horot my giddy fon, 
* And private in the chamber peps himfeJf, 

And Rofalind»ia. As you like it^ when fhc 
can no longer enjoy tlje company of Or- 
laadoy leaves her coufm Caelia to find a 
&adow and to fleep. 

H E L E N. . ; : ' 

m 

Jily friends were poor, 45u(;hotteftf fois my love!' 

Helen pleads that, althoiigh (he is no 

higher in rank than a phyfician's daughter, 

yet her love is as much niark'd for O^ncerity 

' • as 
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as her relations were eftecmed for their in- 

tegrrty. 

In no part of Europe is the worth of a 
learned and Jkilful phyfician fo well under- 
ftood, and fo generoufly rewarded, as in 
England. In France, till very lately, phy- 
(icians were placed in a lower clafs. The 
ancients, in the opinion of Dr, Middleton, 
who wrote a Treatife de Condi ti one Me* 
dicorum apud Antiquos^ rated them not 
much higher than flaves. In Flanders, the 
caftomary fee, to a phyfician, is no more 
than half a crown : I believe it is the fame 
through Holland and all Germany. 

But Helen's love is as honeft as her 
parentage. It appears, throughout the 
whole play, that the paffion of this fweet 
girl is of the nobleft kind : * Nature, fays 
Shakfpeare in Hamlet, is fine in love;' 
that is, it purifies and refines our paflions. 
Before marriage Helen diminifties the ble- 
mifhes of ParoUes, bocaufc he is the con* 
ftwt cpmpanion of Bertram, and after 

marriage. 
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r 

marriage) though ihe might reafonably 
exclaim againft the feducer of her huf- 
band, with the utmoft delicacy fhe re- 
ftrains herfelf from the leaft reproach; 
nayv converts a queftion, implying cenfure^ 
tp a mark of honour. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Meaning of Good faith dcrofs^ — Helen's fax 
i>f impudence^ &c. -^Theobald defended. — 
Several pqffages explained. — A fcene of 
Parolles. — His charaHer. — Compared with 
that ofBejfus. — l^ng and no King intended 
to have been revived by Mr. Garrick. — 
Why thrown afde .^--Incefi an improper fub^ 

' j^^ for a play. — Jion Sebajiian.^—Mqffin^ 
ger's unnatural combat.--^ BeJJiis a pander as 
well as a coward. — Cowardice in the ab^ 
JlraSi.-^No proper fubjeSl of mirth. — Pa^ 
rolles admirable ta the lajl. — T!ime and Dr. 
Johnfon. — Helen's ring. — ^een EHzabetb 
and the Earl of EJfex. 

hSt. II. Scene L King and Lafeu. 

L A P E U. 

Pardon^ mj lord^ for me aod for mj tidings*, 
ril Fet thee Co ftand vp» 

tAr£9« 
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Js A V E V. 

— Then here*s a man 



Stands thsrt has btnght bis pardon, i would you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to a(k me mercy ; and 
That at my bidding you could fo ftand up* 

KING. 

I would I hady fo I had broke thy pate^ 
And alk'd thee mercy for it* 

L A I" E tr. 

. '■ ■ " ■ ■ ' GoodfaUhi acrofs. 



IT was neceflary to quote thefe fcveral 
ipeeches that the fenfe of the laft words 
might be better underftood. Dr. Johnfoil 
interprets the expreffion, * a crofs/ to 
mean, a pafs in wit that mifcarries. I 
think quite otherwife. The King, not 
being, through infirmity, able to raife La- 
feu from kneeling, fays he will * fee him to 
ftand up.* Lafeu wifties that the King, 
even on the humiliating condition of alk- 
ing pardon of him, his fubjeft, could ftand 
as firmly. * So would I,' replied the 
King, * though I had brokexi your p^te at 

the 
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the fame time, and afked your pardon for 
it.' The anfvrer, of * Good faith, acrofs/ 
is as much as ta fay, * With all my hbart, 
fir, though you had broken my head a- 
crofs ;• which, in the language of thofe 
days, fignifiedd very'f(^^ereblowOTconttl^ 
fion on the head;- iVeftK Ni^, aSt v'. 
Icerie 5; ^ir Andrew A'guecheek. ''* Ht 
has broke my head acrofs, and given Sir Toby 
a blooBy coxcomb too.* 

X 

titus'be his fpecial ««HiBg -evW prtO^iiei. '? 






So. in the Me'rchantbf Vehtce/.'Ant'o- 
nio.chafaaerifes G^ati^o : ; / , " . . ". 

-, . . Gratiaaq foeak^ an ipBnifjf ,4«al of nqthifig;,. ,. -, - 

. , , , - f * % 

. j* . Upon.fKyccitaiptyfndfoufidencc • . . ,j , .?^ 
What dar*ft thou venture i ^ 

I "i^ Tax of impudence, 
A ftrumpei's boldnefs, a divulged feame, 
Tradue'd by odious ballads j my maiden^s name - 



Sca^Jr i 



1 
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Sear'cl otberwife j ■ no worfe of worft extendecf* 
With vileft tortures let my life be ended. 

Mr. Steevens> in his very ingenious iiotd 
upon this obfcure palTage, has not, I 
think, cleared all the difficulties of it.—— 

He imagines that Helen, in her covenant 
with the King, to fufier all manner of in*- 
dignities if (he does not perform the pro*- 
inifed cure, excepts the violation of her 
chaftity. But flie is fo confident of fuc- 
cefs, that fhe does not imagine a poffibility 
of failure ; befides^ the infamous violation 
of a virgin, or woman » has been no part 
of the penal laws in Chriftian Europe, 
though it certainly was the praftice in old 
Rome, and efpecially during the emperor^. 
If we attend a little to the mode of expref- 
lion, we may fairly conclude, that Helen, by 
• no worfe of worft extended,' meant, that 
the branding her maiden charafter with 
the name of a whore was the worft pu- 
niftiment that could be extended to her. 

Scone 
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• • ■ • 

Scene the third » 

I. A F E U. 

We make trifles of terrors, enfconcin^ ourfelves intd 
ftemihg kno\yIedge, when we (hould fubmit oUrfelves ta 

an unknown fear* 

» /• •• • 

Our author, in leveral o( his plays, ri-» 
dicules the philofophers of the times in 
which he lived, who endeavoured to ac- 
count for all tincomtnon appearancies in 
nature, either by attributing them to the 
agency of jTecond caufes, .or tp fome princi- 
ple fliU more bold and uncertain : whereas 
Shakfpeare inlinuates, that it would be 
more modeft toconfefs our ignorance, in 
things beyojtid our Capacities to compre- 
hcnd, and attribute their exiftence to fome 
caqfe unknown to us* 

— Good aioW 






Is go6d without k name. Vilenefs is fo« 

That is, Vif vic6 be detdlable, as it 
certainly is, from its intrinfic bafenefs j {o 
] VoL.it C muft 
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muft virtue bcj from its-, own purity, 
without the help of any addition whatfoe- 
ever. 

I believe Mr. Steevehsi whom nothing 
efcapes, is rather beforehand with me in 
this exglanatiQn, or at.leaft in fomething 
vQrynear'it. ' ' 

I 

''fc I -k: G4 ' ' • 
M7jbanwr^^;atl€haftiike ;/ ^hlch to defeat^ 

Mr. Tfeeobaftfi 'who was not well plea- 
fed witli -his exaltation to the threne of 
dulnefs, embraces every opportunity to 
turn into ridicule Pope's emendations of 
Shakfpeare; he laughs at the word /i^^/, and 
terms it nonfenfical ; he propofes to fub- 
.ftitute the word defend in its room. Dr; 
Farmer candidly and ingenioufly fuppofes^ 
that Mr. Theobald was not aware that the 
claufe of the fentence ferved for the ante- 
cedent. Mr. Tyrrwhit very improperly 
taxes Theobald with perthefe ; '■ he reeom- 
inends the old reading, and fortifies it 

fi*om 
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from an explanation of the French verb J/^ 
faire. I muft confefs that .Theobald's defend 
anfwers the purpofe of the reader and au- 
ditor much better than^ the old word defeat, 
which- cannot be maintainei without much 
fubtlety of arguroent* However the cri- 
tics may detecmjcfie^ I.would/advife the ^r^ 
tor to retain defend^ as more intelligible to 
an audience. 

Is \ t tv* 

I think thou waft cre^te4 for men- to breathe them- 
felves upon. 

r 

Lafeu is riot very nice in the choice of 
terms toexprefs his fborn and contempt of 
Parolies. * Breathe. upoEii* is to be uwdcr- 
ftood' in the feme fenfe as a fpeech^o^ Pritice 
Henry to Poins, concerning th'tf-tkvfern- 
waiters, a^: 2d of Menry iV. FirlfFart: 

And, when you breathe \n your watering, thcy'cry 
hem! and^idydupraylt'dfl?. ' 






G 'a A^ 
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AailL Scene V, 

; H m E if. 

. I thank you, -^ni wilt wait upon your leifure. 

Anufual phrafc of civifity in Shakfpeare'jj 
timt, and expfeiris a* paffage inHamlef, 
aiSt the 3d : 

The players wait upon your patienccr 



AaiV. Scene IL 

. . DIANA. 

'Tis not the many oaths that inak^ the truth. 
But the plain iimple vow that is vow'd true. 
What is not hoFy^ that we fwear not by. 
But take theHigVft tq witnefs -, then, pray you, 

tellmc. 
If I fhould fwear by Jove's great attrthutes, &c. 



^ J . 



In the explanation of thefe lines, much 
has been faid by the commentators. Mr* 
Steevens has, from the revifal, judicioufly 
fupported the text. Perhaps a (hort inter- 
pretation of Diana's intention may fatisfy 

the 
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the common reader better than a more 
iearned difcuffion : 

* The multitude of oaths prove Clothing. 
That vow alone is valuable which is foun- 
ded on truth and fanflified by religion. 
Could you poflibly believe me, though I 
fliould appeal to heaven, for the truth of 
what I uttered, when, at the fame time, I 
was a6ling againft my honour and my con- 
fciencc ?' 

DIANA. 

Since Frenchmen are fo braids 

The word braidy I believe, means prac^ 
tifedy accujiomedy or beaten to things — — • 
^ Bray a fqol in a niortar.' 

BERTRAM. 

By an ahjira^ oi fuccefs. :> 

That is, *by an abJiraSi^ or memorandutny 
of what I have taken down fucceflively in 
order/ So, in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, Mrs. Ford tells FalftafF, who wants to 
bide himfelf in her apartment, that her 

* 

C 3 hufband 
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^{b$^r\d JfP^s an abftr^tSt of every thjiokg 
that is in that chamber. 

-. • I D B M. 

' 'Phre bufincft is not done, as /earing to hear of it 

Bertram means his intrigue with Diana. 
* If theconfequenclof our rpeeting fliould 
t)e a diild, I may chance to he called upon 
to maintain it/ 

IDEM. 

Entertained my convoy. 

* Made a bargain with the men who are 
to attend me in my journey, and take care 

* • 

oTmy baggage, &c.* 

» 
BERTRAM. 

I con him no tba/iks for this. 

• Con him^ is a 6cQttifli phrafe, and ftiU 

I J» >E M. 

flelsa^o/ftilL 

Bertram calls him a r^/ three times» as 
f mjrlf of great and incurable averfion; 

All 
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All liisphrales of that 'kind are to be ua- 
derflood as in the Jew's Ufl of «nti|iat^s 
in the Merchant of Venice : 

Some that are waid if^they behold a-firf. 

P A «. O.X L J£ $. 

He will Aeal ^gs out of a closer. 

This has the fame meaning as to * rob 
tfeeTpitaL' 

X t> E M. 

Fa^th, ftf, he has led the d^m before the £ng1^ 
..frageditns* 

It was formerly cuftomary with the 
Englifh itinerant players, and perhaps pe- 
culiar to them, to annomice the play by 
beat of drum, and at the fame time to dif- 
tribute bills of the play to the populace. 

P A R O L L S 8, tOLUS, - 

Yet am I thankful. If my heart were great^ 
'Twould burft at this. Captain I'll be no i^ore. 

This fcene always afforded much plea- 
fure to the audience. Upon its laft revi- 
val, it was a6ted with fuch theatrical fkill 

C 4 as 
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» " » ' ' ' 

a$ excited general merriment. The on- 
binding Parolles, who looked about him 
with anxious furprize and terror, redou- 
bled the burfts of laughter which e-t 
choed round the theatre. Woodward 
was excellent in the whole fcene, but partis 
cularly in charafterizing Bertram and the 
Pum^ines, whofe . feelings, upon the un* 
expefted heap of flander which he threw 
upon them, ferved to heighten the fcene, 
Bertram was moft an^ry, becaufe Parolles 
deviated very little from the truth in what 
he faid of him ; hi§ lafcivioiifnefs, and his 
intrigue with Diana, he could not deny. 

'In all our comic, writers, I know not 

, • . ^ • • • • 

wh^re to meet with fuch an odd compound 
of cowardice, folly, ignorance, pertnef^, 
and effrontery, with certain femblances 
of cpiirage, fenfe, knowledge, adroitnefs, 
and wit, as Parolles. |fe is, I think, in- 
ferior only to the great mafler of flage 

gaiqty' and mirth. Sir John Falflaff. '- ^ 

' . ' ' • 

BefTuj. 
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BeiTus, in the King ^nd no King of 
Bfeauniont and Fletcher, is, I know, high- 
ly extolled, as a great original, by fomc 
writers 5 and particularly by Mr. Seward, 
a very able commentator upon Beaumont 
and Fletcher, as a character fecond only to 
the inimitable Fat Knight. 

That BeCus might, in his own days, be 
efteemed as a juflf portrait of an impudent 
boafter and a blafted coward, and one who 
profeffed to fight according to the rules of 
Cariariza and Saviolino, thofe great adepts 
in the art of challenging and fighting, I 
fhall not deny ; but this I will venture to 
fay, that he is fo widely different from any 
Chara6ler wfe fee at prefent, that no comic 
poet of this age will undertake his revival, 
even with confiderable alterations j he is 
fo outrageoufly diftorted, in every limb 
pnd feature, that nothing but a new crea- 
tion witt 4q for-Beffus, 

Soon after his prefent majefty's acceffion, 
Mr. Garrick intended to have brought for- 
ward to jthe public the .King and no King 

of 
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*0f bailment imd FJetchor. Beflbs was 
-j^wh ta Wood^wjardi the manager dcfigned 
A rfeacefe for himfelf. They both appeared 
to ^ mxych pleafed with ihe profpeft ^f 
-giving the pobHc diy^-iipn, and g ai«ii?4g 
.^fr^ttt 3pplaufem the reprefentation Qfj:wo 
charafters new to the ftage. And, doubt- 
iefs, -the quick tranfitionSj from fudden 
anger iartd violent rage to cahn repentance 
ati4 ta^nfe fuboHflion, in 4^rhece$, cauld 
not have been difpiayed with :eqiiarikill by 
say a£Wr bat Garrick -though a chara&ei'^ 
which is all paiSan and all repentance, is 
Jike a piLStarc withottt keeping : the light 
and fl»de, though ftrong, receive no ad- 
vantage fr<wtt the perfpeftiye ; the diftrefs 
t>f Ar^acSep i$^ from fituation^ continually 
bondeifing upon the ridiculous. 

The abfurdity, baferte/s, and cowardice, 

^of B^Tu^, couid not hgve been better dif- 
pofed of, perhaps, than to Harry Wood- 
ward. Tlw other parts were diftribut^d to 
^adva^ge V the play w^ curtaifed,pf fuch 
- icene* as w^'e fuppofed to be fuperflupus^ 

and 
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• » 

and in -fome places altered and improvedL 
JBut, however eager the maaager was tc> 
Jbring out this play at firfl, k was obfervedj 
that, at every reading of it in the green^ 
xoom^ his pleafure, inftead of incx&Smg^ 
fufFered a vifible diminution. His ufiial 
vivacity at laft forfook him; he looked 
grave and fkroked his chin, which, to the 
i:ourtiers amongft the players, who knew 
their nionarch was hj.s own minifter, was a 
convincing ilgn of his being difTatisfied 
with the bufinefs that was going forward. 
At length he fairly gave up the defign of 
afting King and no King ; the parts were 
withdrawn from the aftors, and no mord 
was heard of it. 

The caufe of this fudden refolution was 
not known, though the conjectures con- 
cerning it were various. Some thought 
the title carried an objection. The words. 
King and no King, theyfaid, would make 
an odd appearance in the bills, more efpe- 
cially as a young and beloved prince had 
juft ^ifcended the throne of his anceftors^. 

Others 
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Others thought the impropriety of the fto- 
ry, oh which the play was founded, was a 
great defeft ; but this objeflion could have 
fmall weight, as the plots of almoft all 
our old dramatifts are built upon roman- 
ces, or hiftories of very little credit. 

Two reafons, above all others, I beKeve, 
prevailed on the manager to drop this play. 
The King*s ftrange and contradi6lory agi- 
tations of mind are no otherwife to be ac- 
counted for than from his ardent paffion to 
a lady whom he fuppofes to be his fitter : this 
belief raifes him fometimes to fits of frenzy. 
A play, founded upon inceft, or any thing 
repugnant to nature, even in fuppofition, 
can never pleafe an Englifh audience, ■ 
Why is Dryden's Don Sebaftian almoft ba- 
niflied our theatres ? The progrefs of the 
play, to a glorious fourth aft, promifes a 
inoble catsftrophe. In the fifth aft, the 
two JoveVs, Sebaftian and Almeyda, are 
difcovered to be brother and fifter. After 
exchanging amorous glances and warm 
i^ifhes, approaching to lafcivioufnefs, in the 

rich 
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rich eloquence of Drydcn's harmonious 
verfes,"" they are obliged to part for even 
The Unnatural Combat of Maffinger, ono 
of his moft finifhed pieces, is for ever ex- 
cluded the theatre for a like reafon. Smith's 
Phaedra and Hippolitus was coldly enter- 
tained, atthe firftafting of it, with all the 
powers of Betterton and Booth, Barry and 
Oldfield, to fupport it ; and could never 
\vin upon an audience in a revivaL 

But another very powerful reafon for not: 

• ■ 

ading King and no King prevailed, I ani; 
perfuaded, with a man of Garrick's re- 
flexion. He did not choofe to hazard the 
obtruding fuch a charadler on the public 
as Beffus, who, though, a captain in the- 
army, is not only a beaten and difgracgd 
coward, but a voluntary pandai* ; a wretch 
who offers to procure a lady for the king 
his mafter, fuppofed, by him, to be his o\va 
fifter 5 ' and, not fatisfied with this .degree 
of infamy^, by. way of fupererogation, he 
declares he would not fcruple to go on the 
fame fcandalous errand t-o the king's mo- 
then 
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ther. This fellow^ b is rare fecond to^ Jack 
FaUlafF, for ib we are informed in the a-* 
nimated lines of Mr. Golmaft to Philafter : 

Beaumont and Fletcher, tliofe twin'ftars thatrun 
Thrir glorious courfe roUfid Shakfpeare's goWen Ain : 
Or when Philafttr Hamlet's place fupply^d,' 
Or BeiTua walkM w\xki Falftaff by his fide. 

As (Cowardice, in the abftraft, is a bad 
fubjeft of ridicule, fo is the wretch who is 
employed to raife the mirth of an audience 
by being often kicked. Can we laugh at 
him, who, when completely drubbed, fays, 
* ^at fufferance has made me wainJhotJ 

Humanity nruft be fliocked at this as 
well as what follows : * Tl^ere is not a rib 
tn his body fhaf has not been thrice broken with- 
dry Seating^ and now his Jides look like Pm^ 
wicker 'targets^ every nvay bended' King* 

aaid no King: Aft' IV. 

This may be wit, but it i^ of the blunt- 
eft fort I ever met with j but, as if this' 
was not fufficient, after the theatre ha^ e- 
choed with the mirth refulting from the' 
two fevere drubbings of this fccond Fal-^ 

ftafF, 
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(^fF, in* at (ubfeqtieAt fcetie he ik fvviagetfi 
by thenoft> kicked, beaten/ afid tirad u^pion*: 
Wh^t mxtik vo^e think of an^ aiidiencir 
tliat could be: diverted with. fach> hypfeHboar*^ 
lical i^uff, and fuch cruel treatment of 3L 
{K3ioi? isiii^rable wretch, after havin^g hxzm 
deltghtedl with the truly diverting &ened of 
a: Paroljtei and a Faii^bff ? This furel;r » 
being 

^ Sated^vritfe c^Itfftial'fooct;, affct feedings d{ioti goatb^^*' 

tt is more tbbe wondered Mr. CamcSr 
could* have aiiy thbughts of feviVing King 
and no King> than/ that* he fliould' alt^r- 
wards mthdraw it. 

'it' had .been faid that Mf. GahM: Jradf 
once made a proniife to ^ g^ntl^maw, fe- 
fpefl:able for ekgance of tafte and" pofhre- 
neft of mariners, to a<^ Arbates and J^f- 
fus alternately. Thisf promife muft fiavt- 
beeri. jna;de when ' HofciuB was* in a: rery 
gay humour i or, at Icaft, much: dff-H^ 
guard; '. ' ' 

The Cowards of Shakfpeare are hbf 'rttt-^ 
deredfo abfolutely unfit for ail fociety a* 

BefTus 
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BeiTus and his companions) tjf^e {viotdC* 
men ; fellows who gravely take meafqrci 
of a man's flioe to difcover by that whe- 
ther the owner had kicked a fellow . into 
difgrace or not. Though we fhould grant 
that Parolles, in real life, would not be 
a very eligible companion, yet, I bdfieve^. 
no audience would refufe his acquaintance* 
Beaumont and Fletcher place their cow- 
ards in fuch iituations as muft produce no« 
thing but contempt and difguft. Parolles 
fetches out rich matter, fine Ipleen,, and 
choleric humour, from old. Lafeu. His 

« 

diftrefs, when blinded, is of the moft 
whimfical fort, and the acute invention of 
his anfwers, to the interpreter's interroga- 
tories, afford perpetual laughter. . 

Even, in his laft flage of Tom Drum^ 
when he is produced as an evidence againft 
Bcrti'am, the rogue is fo charafteriflically 
diverting that you cannot find in your heart 
to be very angry s you almofl pardon him, 
and wifh he were taken into favour again* 
The generous Lafeu is half inclined to it^ 

and. 
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and, that he is made fo relenting, we muft 
attribute to our author's great knowledge 
of man and hii large nature^ as Ben Jon- 
fon expreffes it. He knew that thofe who 
are moft prone to vehement anger are the 
fboneft pacified. Hot fpirits make quick-* 
er hafte to repair the mifchiefs of their ef- 
cape3 ffom reafon, than thofe who are 
more temperate and fedate^ 

.AaV. Scene HI. 

KING. 

For we are old, and^ on our quickeft decrees. 
The inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals ere we can eiFe£l them. 

Dr^Johnfon, in his life of Pope, has an 
excellent thought 6n the unconquerable 
power of time : * He that runs againft 
time has an antagonift not fubje£l to ca- 
fualties.* 

IDEM. 

This ring was mine, and, when I gave it Heleo, 
I bade her, if her fortune ever ftood 
Neccffitated to help, that, by this token, ' 
I would relieve her> 1 ■ 

Vol. 11. D This 
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This is fo like the circumflanee of Queen 
Elisabeth's giving a ring to the Earl of 
Eflex, with the fgmc kind intention, m 
Vehalf of that unfortu];ta£e nobleman, that 
I cannot help thinking that our author 
inferted it, in hjs play, from that wcH- 
known fa6t. I *«» aware that All's well 
%};iZX en4s well was firft afted in 1598, 
though not printed tiH 1623 : but our au-^ 
thor, it is known, frequently made altera- 
tions and additions to feveral of his pieces. 

1 A V B 7. 

I will buy me » fon-in-law in » fair, sritd toll 6>t 
this. 

* I Will Father go to a country fair, 
where I fhatl have my choic? of peafents or 
country clowns, and pick out a fon from 
them, than marry my daughter to h^ 
worthlefs a fellow as this, whofe knell i 
would moft willingly ring.' I do not pre- 
fume to give this as the infalliHe meaning 
of the paffage in <]^ueftion j but it is furdy 
very probable. 

* • 



•n 
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B B k t k A li. 

[Speaitf^ $fPar9iUs.] -^-^ Wbatof 6im^ 
He's quoted for a moft perfidious Have, 
With all the fpots o'ch' world tax^d aild dbboih^d. 

Mr. Stcevens faysj rightly^ that ^ofea 
has th6 fame fehfe as ftofed; but^ in this 
particular placfej it bears, I thinki ^ y^t 
itronger meaning. ^ He is ftigmatifed as A 
Well-knoWn and moft abhorred liar/ 

King John's reproach to Hubert eon- 
tains a fuller interpretation of this Wotd 
than Polonius's * quoted him/ in Ham-* 
let: 

■■ - I tividtk not Irhou beeh by. 



A feFlowJ^, by the hand of nature mark'd^ 
'^ptei, and fign'd to do a deed of ihatney 
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Every Man in his Humoun 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



Particular merit of Every Man in his Hu- 
mour. — Ben Jonfons language. — Kite/y 
andBobadil. — Majier Stephen and Slender. 
'^^Clement^ Downright^ and Brainworm^ 
'^^Knowell. — Anecdote of Sbakfpeare and 
Jonfon. — Prologue to Every Man in his 
Humour. — Jonfotis malice. — Dennis s 
thunder. — T'his comedy revived after the 
Rejloration. — Account of its revivaL^-^ 
Lor'd Dorfefs prologue. -— Mifiake of 
Downs.' — Medburne and the popijh plot. — 
Every Man in his Humour revived by 
Garrick. — Merit of the feveral aSlors. — 
Some account of the dead and living. — - 
Anecdote of Garrick and Woodward. — 
JMrs. Ward^ DelanCj and Garrick. — Mef- 
feurs Smithy Palmer^ Dodd^ and Badde-- 

iey> 
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hyy commended. — Henderfon. — Every ma?i 
' vut of bis humour. — Dr. Hard and Carlo 
Buffone. — Definition of humour. — Jonfons 
panegyric of ^een 'Elizabeth. — His po^ 
etafter. '—parrel with the players. ^-^ Whom 
befatirizes. — ConjeSlures concerning them. 

EVERY Man in his Humour is foun- 
ded on fuch follies and paffions as 
are perpetually incident to, and connefted 
with, man's nature; fuch as do not de- 
pend upon local cuftom or change of fa- 
fliion s and, for that reafon, will bid fair 
to laft as long as many of our old come- 
dies. The language of Jonfpn is very pe- 
culiar 5 in perfpicuity and elegance he is 
inferior to Beaumont and Fletcher, and very 
unlike the mafculine dialogue of Maflin- 
ger. It is almoft needlefs to obferve that 
he comes far fhort of the variety, ftrength, 
and natural flow, of Shakfpeare. To a^ 
void the common idiom, he plunges into 
ftifF, quaint, and harflj, phrafeology : he 
has l)orrowed more words, from the Latin 

D 3 tongue. 
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tongue, than all the authors of his time^ 
However, the ftyle of this pl?iy, as well aa 
that of the Alcheiqift and Silent Woman^^ 
is more difentapgled and ftree from foreign 
auyiliavies than the greateft par|p of his v^orks, 
Moft of the chara6lers are truly dramatic : 
Ki^ely, tho\igh not equal to Foyd in The 
Merry Wives of Windfor, who can plead 
a more juftifiable caufe of jealoufy, is yet 
well conceived, and is placed lb artfully in 
fituationj^ ^s to draw forth a ^onfiderable 
£har?5 of comic diftrefs, 

Bohadil \s an qriginaj. The coward^ 
^ffjivmng the dignity of calm course, was^^ 
J believe, ^lew to Pur ftag^ j ^t leaft, I can 
remember nothing lil^e him. From Boba^ 
dil^ Cpngrev? foxn^ed his Noll Bluff j ^ 
part moJ[t admirably a6Ved by Ben Jonfor\ 
the cpmedjan. Matter Stephen i« an ho-? 
netler pbje6t of ^•idicule \hBn mafter Slen-i 
der^ One is nature's oaf; ^pnfeqi^entl)? 
rather an objefl of ^ompaflion than fcom. 
The othejf is ^ fop of faihion, and the 
gulled imitator of the follies whi^h tie ad* 

inures 
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ttiir6s in hb eompaAions. Clcrtieilt atid 
Dow^ftright arc ftrongly rtiatked with hu- 
fAOor^ efpccially the firft ; aftd Brainwof m 
is a fellow of m6f ry and arcli cdhtrivarice. 
In drawing ihtis charafler, I believe th6 
author had Terence, or father, Plautus, 
of whom he was acknowledged t6 be an 
imitator, in his eye, Wdlbred and young 
KnoweU are dil!lingui(hed by no pecaha-^ 
rities^ Old fenowell is foniethlng like thd 
anxious Simo of I'erence. 

A r^jnaarkable anecdote, concerning the 
mtrodudion of this play to the theatre, 
has been handed down traditionally. Bert 
Jonfon prcfented his Every Man in his 
Humour to one of thd leading player* 
in that company of which Shakfpeare wa^ 
a member. After cafting his eye bver it 
^arelelfly and fupercilicJufly, the cdffiediail 
was on the point of returning it f o the au- 
thor with a peremptory refufal; when 
jShakfpeare, who perhaps had never, till 
that inftant, feen Jonfon, deiired he might 
look into the play, He was fo wdl pleatfed 

P 4 with, 
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with it, on perufal, that he recommended 
the work and the author to his fellows. 
The fuccefs of the comedy was confidera-* 
ble, and we find that the principal aftors 
were employed in it ; Burbage, Kempe, 
Hemmings, Condell, and Sly. Shak^ 
Ipeare himfelf is generally faid, by his 
name being firft in the drama, to have ae-^ 
ted the part of old Knowell. He was, at 
that time, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and Ben Jonfon in his twenty-fourth, 
^ Notwithftanding the friendftiip which 
Shakfpeare had manifeftcd to Ben, by pa-, 
tronizing his play, yet the reader will find 
that .the, prologue is nothing lefs than a 
fatiri^ai pitlure of feveral of Shakfpeare's 
dramas, particularly his Henry V. and the 

three parts of Henry VJ. I am of opinion, 

< 

too, that Lear and the Tempeft are pointed 
at in the following lines ; 

Npr creaking throne comes down the hoys to pleaf^i 
^or nimble fc^uib i3 feen to make afeard 
T^he gentlewomen, nor roU'd bullet heard 
^o fay it thunders, nor tempeftuous drum 
ll^qmble^ ib tell you wh^n the ftgrm k ^ome, 

Thefe 
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Thefc lines may indeed apply, as the 
editor of Jonfon hinted to me, toother 
writers as well as Shakfpeare, but, as th^ 
follow other lines, unqueftionably hoftilc 
to him, I cannot avoid believing that he 
levelled the whole principally at the man 
whom he moft envied. 

The playhoufe thunder was compoled 
of much the fame materials in Queea 
Befs's days as in the reign of George 
III. I never heard of any improvement 
in the theatrical artillery of the iky, if 
we except that fort of which Mr. Den- 
nis claimed the invention ; but whether 
he mixed any particular ingredients in 
the bullet, or ordered that a greater num- 
ber of them fhould be rolled in a particu^ 
lar direflion, or whether he contrived a 
more capacious thunder-bowl, I am really 
at ^ lofs for information ; but, fo jealous 
was he left his art of making thunder 
ihould be jmpartqd to others, without his 
confent, th^t, Mr. Pope informs us, he 
cried pijt v?h?mently, at fome tragedy, up- 
on 
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oci heanng an uncotumon burft af thun* 
dcr, " By G--^ that's ffly thunder." Whe* 
tber the ikme critic invented the reprefen^ 
t^ion of heavy fhowtrs of theatrical rain, 
hy rattling a vaft quantity of peas in roi-^ 
lers, I am equally ignorant. 

Every Man in his Humour was firfl: pub-i' 
liihed in 1 602. The prologue was not ad--^ 
Aed to that edition of the play, nor mull 
we foppofc that it was J^ken originally 1 
and, indeed, fuch a grofe afl^ont to their 
great friend would not have been permit^ 
ted by the players. I do not think that 
this infolent invective was ever pronoun- 
ced on the ftage, nor printed, till after the 
death of Sbakfpearc, who died in April, 
i6r6, which, according to the then rec^ 
koning of time, was foon after the beginnii^ 
of the year. Jonfon collected his works 
into one volume in the fame year, and took 
that opporttmity of indulging his pofthu*;. 
mous malice, by fixing this introdaftion 
to his firlt play. This js of a piece with 

his general conduct through his whole liftr 

to 
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|o Shakl^are. When he fat dowa to write 
|i panegyric on bis beloved^ prefixed to his 
works^ as he there calls Shakfpearei he 
inuft^ for a time, have purged his brain and 
heart of ail fpleen, envy, and malevolence; 
for a more accurate or extenfive Qu]ogimn^ 
on the genius and writings of ShakipearOy 
^ukl not well be concdved. 

Amongfl: the old plays r^vived^ i^on 
the opening of the theatres after the Re- 
storation, this comedy was not ibrgotten^ 
It was afted, as I conjeflure^ about tl^ 
year 1675, ^7 ^^ ^^^^ ^^ York's compa-r 
jiy, in Dorfet Gardens, Not having met 
with a printed copy of the play, as thea 
afted, I cannot eafily divine how the parts 
were divided. In all probability. Better* 
Xon^ Smith, Harris, Nokes, Underbill, and 
fonie others of the prime comedians, were 
employed in it. 

A tafte for Jonfon was endeavoured to 
be revived : though, \ believe, that was al- 
ways an up-rhiU work ; and in this belief 
I z^m <:Q|]i^med from ibme (hrewd reflec- 
tions 
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tions thrown out by L, Diggs, in a copy 
of verfes prefixed to Shakfpeare's poems. 
However, the recommendation was fo 
powerful, that it amounted to a com- 
mand. The Earl of Dorfet favoured 
the players with an epilogue, from which 
we learn that the parts were well fit- 
ted. It contains fome ftage anecdotes or 
hiftory which may not be difpleafing to 
the readers, more cfpecially as Lord Dor- 
fet's works, feparately printed, are not to 
be met with. 



Epilogue on the revival of Ben Jonfon's 
play, called Every Man in his Humour. 

^TbeaSfor is fuppofed to enter nvitb reluctance J\ 

Intreaty fliall not ferv€, nor violence, 
^ To make me fpeak in fuch a play's defence. 
A play, where wit and humour do agree 
To break all praftis'd laws of comedy. 
The fcene, what more abfurd ! in England lies : 
No gods defcend ; no dancing devils rife : 
No captive prince from unknown country brought; 
No bailie \ nay, there's fcare a duel fought. 

And 
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And fometbipg yet more (barply might befaid. 
But I conflder the poor author's dead ; 

Let that be his excufe, now for our own : 

Why>— faith, in my opinion, we need none. 
The parts were fitted well ; but fome will fay 
Pox on them, rogues I what made them take thi» 

play ! 
I do not doubt but you will credit me ; 
It was not choice, but mere nsceiSty. 
To all our writing friends in town we (ent. 
But not a wit durll venture out in Lent: 
Have patience but till Eader Term, and then 
You (hall have jog and hobby-horfe again. 
Here's Mafler Matthew, our domefiic wit. 
Does promifc one o* ih*ten plays he has writ. 
But, fince great bribes weigh nothing with the juft> 
Know we have merits, and to them we truft. 
When any falls or holidays defer 
The public labours of the theatre. 
We ride not forth, although the day be fair. 
On ambling tit, to take the fuburb air ; 
But with our authors meet, and fpend that time 
To make up quarrels between fenfe and rhyme* 
Wednefdaysand Fridays conffantly we fat; 
Till, after many a long and free^debate, 
For divers weighty reafons, 'twas thought fit, - 
Unruly fenfe ffiould /till to rhyme fubmit* 
This the moft glorious law we ever made. 
So ftriftly in this epilogue obey*d. 

Sure 
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Sui« ho MM bers wilt ever dim to break. 

lEnter JonfoH^s gh§fl^ wfh, hy aaion^ removes tbt /pedkf 
of the former pnrt of the epilogue.'^ 

Hold, and gi>e way^ for I myfelf will fpeak ; 
Can J^oii encourage foihuch infolence. 
And add new faults flill to the great of^eocti 
Vour anccftors fo faflily did commit 
Againft the mighty powers of art and wlt^ 
When they tohdcmh'd thofe hoWe i^orksofmlli** 
Sejaau8,~ and niy beft Ibve, Catiline. 
Repent, or oh your guilty heads (hall fall 
The curfe of many a rhyming paftoraK 
The three bold Beaiichamps fhall teviveagaidi 
And^ with the London Prentice conquer Sffaiili 
All the dull follies of the former age 
Shall find appiaufe on this coi-rupted iiage. 
But, if you pay the great arrears of praife^ 
So Ipng fmce di^e to my much*injur'd plays^ ' 
From all paft crimes I firft will fist you free^ 
And then i|»fpire (bme one ta write like me; 

DownSi in A lift of^ plays aftcd by tfid 
king*s company at Drury-lanCi has pla-» 
ced Every Man tfi his Humoar ^ I^ a ^rfti 
fuppoiibd that it had been refviVed by the 
comedians of that houfe % but Medbournef 
being^ taken notice of in the epilogue, as 
the domeflic poet of the playhoufe, who 

was 
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was an a^ftor in the duke's companj^ I am 
convinced that our ftage-hiftorian was in 
an error, or that this play was rerived at 
hoth theatres, contrary to an eftablifhed 
order of the court, which enjoined the 
two theatres to divide the old plays between 
them, and not mcddjie with one another's 
property. 

Matthew Mcdboume, who, in this epi- 
logue, is faid to have had no lefs thaa ttn 
plays by him, was an excellent adon He 
rendered himfelf acceptable, by his learning 
and accomplifhments, to perfons of fafhion 
and tafte, and was particularly diftinguiih<» 
td by the carl of Dorfet, who, not only 
eondeicended to mention him in this epi« 
logue, but wrote an epilogue to his tranHa- 
tion of Moliere's Tartufie. Medbourne lived 
at a time when the ftate diyifions were at the 
Iteight. He was a Roman Catholic, an^ 
warmly attached to the intereft of his loy* 
al patr<xi the duke of York. Unhappily^ 
perhaps, on account of fome imprudent 
©xpreffion, or for /ome inadvertent beba^ 

viour. 
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viour, he was involved in the popiih plot, 
and thrown into Newgate, where he was 
fufFered to perifli. Such was the rage of 
party, that a man of fo little confequence a^ 
a player was made ah obje6l of popular re- 
sentment by the furious politics of Lord 
Shaftfbury and his colleagues • 

I was informed, many years lince, that 
Every Man in his humour was revived at 
the theatre in Lincoln's-inn-fields about 
the year 1720 : how the parts were diftri- 
buted I could not learn* 

Towards the beginning of the year 1750, 
Mr. Garrick was induced, by his own 
judgement, or the advice of others, to re- 
vive this comedy, and to bring it on his 
ftage. He expunged all fuch paffages ia 
it as either retarded the progrefs of the 
plot, or, through length of lime, were be- 
come obfolete or unintelligible ; and thele 
were not a few. Of all our old play-- 
Wrights, Jonfon was moft apt to allude to 
local cuftoms and temporary follies. Mr. 
Garrick likewife added a fcene of his own. 

Notwithftandingf 
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Notwithftanding all the care he had bc- 
ftowed iti pruning and drefling. this dr^* 
toatic tree, - he was fearful it would hot 
flourifti when brought forth to public view* 
To prevent, therefore, any mifcarriage in 
the afting of the play, he took an accu** 
rate furvey of his company, ahd confidered 
their diftinf): and peculiar faculties* . He 
gave to each comediaa a part which he 
thought was in the compafs of his power 
to hit off with fkill. Kitely, the jealous 
hufband, which requires great art in 5ie 

performer, he took upon himfelfj to 

* • * 

Woodward he afligned Bobadil, which .has 
been thought, by many good judges, to 
have been his mafterpiece in low comedy. 
Brainwbrm was played with all the arch- 
nefs and varied pleafantry that could he 
aflumed by Yates : Welbred and Young 
Knowell by Rofs and Palmer. , Shuter en- 
tered moft naturally into the follies of 
a young, ignorant, fellow, who thinks 
fmoking tobacco fafliionably, and fvvear- 
ingaftrange kind of oath, the higheft 
Vol. II. E proofs 
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■ • • 

proofs of humour, andtafte. Winftone, 
who was tolerated in other parts, in Down- 
right was highly applauded. 0|dKnowell 

» 

became the age and perfon of Berry, Mrs. 
Ward, a pretty woman, and an aftrefs of 
confiderable talents, afted. dame Kitely. 
Mifs Minors, fincc Mrs. Walker, was the 
Mrs. Bridget. 1 muft not forget mailer 
Matthew, the town gull, which was given, 
with much propriety, to Harry Vaughan, 
a brother of Mrs. Pritchard, a man formed 
by nature for fmalb parts of low humopr 
and bufy impertinence; fuch as Tefter ia 
the Sufpicigus Hufband, Simple in the 
Merry Wives of Windfor, and Simon in 
the Apprentice. 

After all the attention of the ailing ma^ 
nager to. draw together fuch a groupe of 
original aftors as were fcarce ever col- 
lected before, the antiquated phrafe of 
old Ben appeared fo ftrange, and was Co 
oppofite to the tafte of the audience, that 
he found it no eafy matter to make them 
relifti the play* However, by obftinate 

perfeverai^ce. 
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^rfeverjnce, and by retrenching every 
thing that hurt the e^ or difpleafed the 
judgement, he brought it, at laft, to be a 
favourite dramatic dilh, which was of- 
ten prefented to fuU and brilliant audien- 
ces* 

Not any of the a6tors, who figured in 
in this comedy, are now living, except Mr. 
Yates, Mr. Rofsf, and Mifs Minors. To 
what I have faid of thofe who are dead, I 
ihall now only add, that Palmer, who married 
Mifs Pritchard, died by an improper 
draught given him, in his illnefs, through 
miftake. Harry Vaughan, by fancying 
himfelf co-heir with his fifter, Mrs. Prit- 
chard, tolarg^ property, which was contef- 
ted by other claimants, (the heirs at law,) 
exchanged a life of innocence and eafe for, 
much difappointment and vexation of 
ihind. He died rich, but neither happy 
nor refp?6led. However, I believe he 
thought that he had a right to that of 

•which he had acquired pofTeffion. 

E 2 The 
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■ • • 

The frequent rehearfal of this comedy 
was a convincing proof of Garrick's great 
anxiety for its public approbation. As no 
man more perfetlly knew the various cha- 
rafters of the drama than himfelf, his rea- 
ding a new or revived piece was a matter 
of inftru6lion, as well as entertainment, 
to the players • He generally feafoned the 
dry part of the lefture with acute remarks, 
fhrewd applications to the company prefent, 
or fome gay jokes, which the comedians of 
the theatre, who furvive their old mafter, 
will recolleft with pleafure, 

.As he took infinite pains to inform, he 
cxpefted an implicit fubmiflion to his in- 
fl:ru6lions. A compliance, after all, which 
could not be expefted from men of great 
profeflional abilities, fuch as Yates and 
Woodward. All that can be expefted 
from genius is, to take the out-line and 
to obferve a few hints towards the colouring 
of a charafter j the heightening, or finilh- 
ing, muft be left to the performer. 

During 
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During the greateft part of the rehear- 
fals of Every Man in his Humour, Wood- 
ward feemed very attentive to Garrick's 
ideas of BobadiK But, in his abfence 
one morning, he indulged himfelf in the 
exhibition of his own intiended manner of 
reprefentation. While the aftors were 
laughing and applauding Woodward, Gar- 
rick entered the playhoufe, and, unpercei- 
ved, attended to the tranfaftion of thefcene. 
After waiting fometime, he ftept on the 
ftage, and cried, *?• Bravo, Harry ! bravo! 
upon my foul, bravo ! — Why, now this is— 
no, no, I can't fay this is quite my idea of 
the thing^ — Yours is, after all — to be fure, 
rather— ha !" — Woodward perceiving the 
manager a little embarraOed, with* much 
feeming modefty, faid, ** Sir, I will aft the 
part, if you defire it, exaftly according to 
your notion of it/* — -**No,no! by no 
means, Harry. D--rn it, you have actual- 
ly clenched the matter.— --Biit why, my dear 
Harry, would not you communicate be- 
fore." 

E 3 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ward Was a very favourite a6i:rers 
at Edinburgh, when Delane aad Sparks 
exhibited upon the theatre of that city, in 
the fummer of 1748. Delane, though at 
that time in the fervice of Mr.Garriek; per^ 
haps inadvertently recommended her to 
his old mafter, Mr. Rich, who immediate*- 
ly fixed ficr in his company by articles of 
agreement. Her firft appearance, at Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, was in Cordelia, the 
vnnter enfuing, when Quin a£ted Lear. 

Though this aftref^ was very attra^ve 
in feature and agreeable in figure, yet, it 
muft be granted, thjat parts of* vigour 
and loftinefe were much more faitable to 
her manner than Cordelia/" The high paf* 
fions of Hertnione were more congenial to 
her voice and fpirit than a Shore or a Mo- 
nimia : flie was a better Califta than a 
jfuliet. She died about twelve years finccv 
Delane's cornplailance to Rich, by being 
' an inftmmcnt of engaging, to that m^ha-. 
ger, Mrs. Ward, loft' him the friendfliip .ef 
Garrick, and occafioned a quarrel between 

thenv 
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th'em which ended only wi A the life of th^ 
former. Before this tranfadkion, they ha4 
been on the moft friendly terms* : Gar- 
rick - had publicly profefled him feif the 
friend of Delane, and took a pleadirc in 
walking with him, in the ftreet, arm in 
arm. But, * O worlJ^ thy Jlippery turns V^ 
Delane, fobn after his arrival from Scot-r 
land, accidentally met Garrifik in the pi- 
azza of Coveht-Garden, who not only 
would not return his falute, but gawhim 
fuch a look of anger anddifdain as few 
men> befides himfelf, had. it in their power 
to beftow. Ah imtaediate feparation of 
intereft: enfued. Dclane's articles were 
given up, and be was hired to Mr. Rich. 
This a6lor did not long furvive the quar- 
rel; He was a. man of fpirit, and felt all 
the difagreeablgnefs of contemptuous treat- 
ment. Whether, in confequence of thij 
difference, he apjp^lied himfelf with greater 
eagemefs to' his bottle, or whether it was 

E 4 owing 
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owing to his ufual indulgence in the cir- 
culation of the gliafs, it was univerfally 
faid that he died a martyr to Bacchus* 
This happiened about the year i75o. 

Every Man in his Humour, notwith- 
ftariding the lofs of fo many capital per* 
formers, .who played in it on its revival, 
continues ftill to be a play to which the 
public pays attention. Many of the.cha-^ 
rafters are well adapted to the abilities of 
the aftorsi particularly Mr. Smith in Kite- 
ly, who, in this part, is not an unworthy 
fucceffor of our great Rofcius ; Mr. Palmer 
in Bobadil, Mr. Dodd in Maftcr Stephen, 
iand. Baddeley in Brainworm, are much ap- 
proved. Their merit appears to greater 
advantage, as they could not have the fame 
inftruftions which their predeceffors had. 
Mr. Henderfon, when at Drury-lane, tried 

his (kill in Bobadil. Though different in 
his manner from Woodward, he drew a 
good portrait of the coward and the bully. 
' — Were he to a6l it oftener, he would cer- 
'^ainly be more warm in his colouring. 

Th<? 
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The.fucccfs of Every Man in his Hu- 
mour encouraged Ben to write Every Man 
out of his Humour. This he, yeryjudi- 
cioufly, I think, calls a comic fatire. It 
con fifts of a variety of characters, exhibit- 
ing manners rather in loofe and independent 
fcenes than in a regular fable. Downs 
places this comedy in the lift of plays which 
were revived by the king's company of co- 
medians ^ But I believe he is guilty of the 
fame miftake which he fell into with re- 
fpe£l to Every Man in his Humour, which 
I have fufficiently proved was afted by 
Betterton's company. Whether Ben Jon- 
fon was the firft dramatift who introduced 
upon our ftage a grex, who comment up- 
on the action of the feveral charadlers in 
the play, is aot very materiaL He has been 
followed in this by the Duke of Buckingham 
and others, and by Mr. Foote lately in fome 
of his farces, in which fome of his aftors 
have lpok?n to pthers on the ftage from 

the 
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« 

the gallery' ahd the hofxesy to thfc np fmall 
entertainnr^nt of the fpeftatars. Thb 
fdece ha^) m my opinion, a great fbare of 
ccmue pleafantry, and, with fomejudicious aU 
tcraftions^ would now afford rational araufe- 
mcnt. Sooic of the charafters, it is true, 
arc oWbletc through age ; others; fuch as 
the Etivious Man znd the Parafite, .are of 
t^ timei and all nations. Macilente and 
Carlo Buffonc will laft till doomfday : they 
are admirably well drawn. 'The abje6lion 
f£ Dr^ Hard, who terms the play a hard 
cldmeatson of agroupe of fimply-exifting 
yaffions, wholly chimerical, is ill-founded^ 
Some of thefe parts are fo be £ben now in 
ibme(hape or other y fs^fhionable fhadows 
of foppery and cuftom vary with times and 
circumftances. Who does not fee every 
day a Sogliardo and Fungofo, differently 
modified, in oar metropolis at this inflant ? 
In $ rude unpolifhed age, when the people 
were jijft emancipated from, barbarifm by 
the renovation of literature and the lighjl 

of reformation, a groupe of new and ab- 

furd 
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furd characters nioft naturally fpnng up 
vrhich would furnifh ample materials of 
ridicule to the comic writers ; and who 
can deny that Jonfon has, in this play, 
laid hold of many growing follies of the 
times in which he lived ? 

With fubmifiion to fo juftly-celebrated 
a writer as Dr. Kurd, I would afk, what 
is it that conftitutes character ? Is it not 
that diftinguifhed paffion, or peculiar hu- 
mour, which feparates a man from the reft 
of his fpecies ? Charafters are formed 
from manners, and thefe are derived from 
paflions. When they are indulged to a 
certain diftinguilhing degree, fo as to make 
a man ridiculous or remarkable, we then 
call him a character. The Mufcs' Looking- 

« 

Glafs c«inot be paralelled with Every Man 
in his Humour ; becaufe in this we have 
action, which. the other wants. 

Jonfon has, in one part, delineated a 
chara^er which did not exlA porhaps in 
that full force in his own days, and with 
fuch eclat and additional force from cer- 
tain 
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tain . circumftanccs, as it has done fince. 

Many ftriking features of Carlo BufFone 

-will, if I miftake not, be acknowledged to 

have exifted in a late fhining comic genius. 

'Let us read Buffone's charafter given by 

Cordato : 

• He is me whom the author calls CarloBuf- 
fonCy an impudent common jefier^ a violent 
r oiler y and an incomprehenfible epicure ; one 
nzhoft company is defired of all meh^ but be^ 
hved of none j he wiUfooner lofe his foul than 
a jefiy and^ profane even the moft holy things 
to excite laughter ; no honourable or reverend 
ptrfonage wBatfoevery that comes within tlfe 
' rtach of his eye^ but is turned into all manner 
if variety by his adulterous fnnlies^ . . 

We mufi- grant Jonfbn the merit of be- 
ing the firft who could fix that uncertain 
and wanderih^ thing, called humour ^ by a 
juil and accurate definition ; 



C( 



When fome peculiar quaHtjr 



Doth fo pbfTefs a man, that it doth draw 
jAll affads^ bis fpirits, an(i his powers, ; " 

In 
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In rteir cJonftruftions, all to run oneway,— 
This may be truly faid to be a humour.^*- 

This comic fatirc gave general fatisfac- 
tion. Queen Elizabeth, drawn by the 
fame which was fpread of it, honoured the 
play with her prefence, Jonfon, to pay a 
refpeflful compliment to his fovereign, al- 
tered the conclufion of his play into an ele- 
gant panegyric, fpoken by Malicente; 
which turns upon this fimple idea; that 
her majefty's powerful influence had con- 
verted him, the reprefentative of envy, in- 
to a contrary chara6ler. Mr. Collins, the 
author of feveral jufHy-efteemed poems, 
firft pointed out to me the particular beau- 
ties of this occafional addrefs- The reader 
will not think his time ill fpent in reading 
the moft ihterefting part of it : 

— In the aiupleand unmeafur'd flood 

'•• • - • - . * fc 

Of her perfe£lions are my paflions drp^n'd ; 
And I have now a fpirit as fweet and clear 
As the moft rarified and fubtlc air. 
With which, and with a heart as pure as fire, 
.Yet humble as the earth, do 1 implore 
Heaven, that (he, whofeprefence hath effciied 

This 
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This change in ine» may fufkr moft lite change 
In heradmir'ci'and happy government* 

May ftill this idand be callM fortunate f 
' And rtigged treafon tremble at the found) 
When fame fliaU fpeak it with an emphafil. 

* « 

■ Let foreign polity be dvll as lead^ 
And pale invafion come with half a heaft^ 
When he looks upon her blefled foil. 
The throat of war be ftopp'd within her land. 
And turtle«-foote^ Peace danee fairy-rings 
About her court) whefe never may there ceme 
Sufpe£t or danger, but all truft and fafety I 
LetFlattery bedumb, and £nvy blind. 
In her dread prefence; Death himfelf admire her; 
And may her virtues make him to forget 
The ufe of his inevitable hand ! 
Fly from her. Age ! Sleep, Time, before her throne ! 
Our ftrongeft wall falls down when (he is gane I 

Macilentc is the abftraft of envy in E- 
very Man out of his Humour j Rancour, 
in the Roman comique of Scarron, is the 
fame charafter dilated. This play was 
a£led, ' by the eftabliflied comedians, in 
J 599* Why Jonfon left them, and cm- 
ployed the children of the queen's chapel, 
in preference, to a£t his Cynthia's revels, 

is 
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is a queition that cannot now be eiafily^ if 
at ail, decided. 

We have feme reafon to conjefture, that 
the afting of Every Man in his Humour 
muft have been attended with certain cir- 

• • * 

cumftances utipleaiing to the author, or 
he wouM not have delivered his next play^ 
* y^ f^ie fndit^' to be afted by childireiu 
This comedy, though worth faving from 
oblivion, does not call, in my opinion^ for 
the eulogium which has been conferred 
upon it. 

In his mtrodu6lion to his Every Mm 
out of his Humour^ the author told the 
people, with more franknels than diicrc- 
tion, that, if they did not like his play, it 
muft be attribtited to their ignorance : 



If we fail. 



We muft impute it to this only chances- 
Arc hath an enemy caird ignorance. 

In As you find it, he feems to conspiiuai 
of the rude behaviour of an audience, in 
manifefting their diflike and contempt^ by 

variotti 
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various methods, to. a good playj meatt* 
ing, no doubt, one of his own* This 
charge he renewed. In his dialogue of* 
the boys, at the beginning of Cynthia's 
Revels, and indeed almoft through all 
his pieces, he feems to he exceedingly 
fore ^ : for .he imprudently provokes the 
ill-will and contempt of thofe who muft 
finally condemn or eftablifti his works; 
and from whom there can be no adequate 
appeal. Shakfpeare modeftly courted the 
good-will of his auditors > Jonfon defied 
and affronted them. 

His next piece, the poetafter, is a fatire 
upon the players, under the pretence of 
retaliating the abufe he had fuffered from 
Decker. Notwithftanding all he has faid 
to defend himfelf from the charge of gene- 
ral obloquy on the fociety of a^lors^^ in ^ 
dialogue which he tells us was fpoken but 
once, by way of addrefs to the audience, 
the poetafter is a formal attack upon the 
comedians and their profeffion. Churchill 
was a generous and fair fatirift ; Jonfon 

infidioufly 
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inlldloufiy flculks under the pretence of 
aiming at one or two of the fraternity, 
when he really levels his (hafts at them all. 
8ome of the players he charafteriies under 
feigned names i fuch aS * the lean Polu-^ 
J)hagus>' by whdm I coiijcJflure he means 
Burbage, who, I hive no doubt, a£led the 
lean Macilente, Of him he makes Tucca 
fay, — * He will eat a leg of mutton, while 
I am in my porridge. His belly is like Ba- 
rathrum/ By * Friiker the 2any, and good 
Ikipping fwdggerer,' I have fancied that he 
meant Kempe, who was celebrated for his 
ready wit and facetious jetting : however, 
this is only conje£ture. Who he means by 

* Mango^ the fat fool,' is ft ill lefs in my 
conception. ^ You may bring him,* fays 

Tucca^ who is the author's mduth-piece 
againft the comedians j * but let him not 
beg rapiers and fcarfes in his own familiar 
playing face, nor roar out his barren bold 
jefts' with a tormenting laughter between 
drunk and dry. Do you hear, StifFtoe ? 
Vol. U, F give 
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give him warning to forfatke his fauey* gla- 
vering grace and hisgoggk eye; it does n<3^ 
become him, firrah V Lowin was the origi- 
nal FalflafF, and played innumerable part^ 
of humour and ple^fantry ; perhaps Ben 
flings this outrageous farcafm at this aftor. 
.We have leave to guefs any body, fince he 
fpares nobody. 

The Poetafter, notwithftanding the au- 
thor's predilc6tion for it, is one of Jonfon^s 
loweft produftions : it was conceived in 
malice and brought forth in anger. It is 
indeed a contemptible mixture of the ferio- 
comic, where the names of Auguftus Cae- 
far, Mecaenas, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
TibuUus, are all facrificcd upon the altar 
of private refentment. The tranflations 
from the claflics are meanly literal, ^s wdl 
as harlh and quaint, and far inferior to thofe 
of Chapman, or any other tranflator of thofe 
times. Jonfoti's Tucca is a wretched copy, 
or ape, of the inimitable FalftafF. This 
comical fatire, as it is called, clofes with 
an apologetical addrefs to the reader, fluffed 

with 
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with farther abufe upon the players, with 
a flender exception in favour of fome bet^ 
ter natures attiongft theirt. There is no- 
thing fo remarkable in this dialogue as the 
author's arrogance. After having laboured 
tnoft ftrenuoufly to give proofs of his im- 
portance, in a kind of poetic rapture, he 
thrufts his friends from him, by telling 
them, * He will try if Tragedy have a 
more kind afpeft, for her favours he will 
next purfue.* We mufl: fuppofe, then, 
that he w^s in labour of his great Sej^nu^. 

By the mediation of friends, and moft 
likely by the good-offices of our gentle 
Shakipeare, a reconciliation was effected 

between this furly writer and the come- 
dians^ 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

« 

Jonfons Sejanus. — AJjtjied in it by Sbakfpeare. 

— Sejanus inferior td Sbakfpeare's third-- 
, rate tragedies. — Jonjons tranjlations ff^m 

the daffies. — His ignorance of decency and 
decorum. — Defence ofSilius commended.'^ 
Tiberius and Macro. -^ Soliloquy of Sijanu^. 

— Catiline. — Condemned originally .-^ Re-- 
vivedby Charles Hart. — Suppojed at tifeJn-- 
/ligation of Buckingham^ Dorfety &c. — 

Cicero's fpeeches immoderately long. — Cice^ 
ro's character rejeSledy by Major Mobun^, 

for Cethegus. — His excellence in the part. — 
Jonfons ladies. — Leonard Digges. — His 
verfes on Jonfotts three comedies. — Jot^6ris 

frown. — Acquainted with the Duke of 
Buckingham when the duke was 4i boy. — 
Stage-Gleaming required for Jonforis cha^ 
rasters. 

SHAKSPEARE not only aftcd apart in 
Sganus, but wrote fome fcenes for it, 

as 
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ais originally reprcfented. Of this Jonfon' 
takes notice in an advertifement to an edi- 
tion of this play printed in 1605; and, 
though he does not mention his coadjutor's 
name, he points him out by the appella- 
tion of a happy genius. However, it is 
remarkable, though he condefcended to be 
the avowed fellow-labourer of Chapman, 
Marfton, Rowley, and others, he aflures the 
reader, with a fneer, that he would not 
join his own inferior matter to that of the 
great poet ; but he wrote over again thbfe 
fcenes which had been wrought into the 
piece by the pen of Shakfpeare. Who does 
not wiih that Shakfpeare had put as high 
a value upon his true brilliants as Ben did 
upon his jewels of pafte ? The fcenes, re- 
jefted by Jonfon, Shakfpeare did not pre- 
ferve. I have had fome little fufpicion, 
that Shakipeare's part of this tragic enter- 
tainment might poflibty be that alone 
which efcaped public cenfure ; the play, he 
tells us himfelf, was univerfally exploded. 
Nay, heTays that the body of Sganus did 

F 3 not 
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not fare better from the Roman mdh than 
the play did from the fpeftatofs. 

Ben> notwithftanding, greatly valued 
hifinielf upon this tragedy. Let any candid 
judge examine it with the fecond or third 
r^te tragedies of Shakfpeare, and he will 
find it far inferior to the fpirit that reigns 
in the worft of them. 

If, in his hiftorical pieces, our admira-^ 
ble bard is fometimes blameabje for over- 
loading his fcenes with multiplicity of hu-r 
jinefs, and with incidents undramatic, Ben 
Jonfbn, in the feleftion of hiftorical e- 
vent§, is far lefs happy than his rivd, 
The fpeechfs qf his principal chara6ter« arc 
long and tedious, and neither interdling 
from fentimont, paffioji^^ qi* bujineis. His. 
translations from the claflics are tirefome 
and difgitfting, and retard, rather than 
forward, the pro^refs of tl^e play. When 
thcLtragcdy is brought, fey ihe d©atl^ of S^r 
janus, to it* proper pet^od, (and which 
is pompoufly and too circumfts^ntial^y 
related from Juvenal,) the curi^ain is not 

fuffered 
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fuffisred to fall till you are tortured with, 
what might have been well fpared, an o^ 
Hous reladon of the cruel deaths of his 
young fon, and his daughter, a child who is 
firft vitiated by the common executioner, 
to be made a legal vidim of juftice to the 
ftate. This man, the frequenter of courts, 
the fcholar of Camden, the friend of Sel- 
den, and the companion of Sir Harry Sa- 
vile, had no knowledge of decorum and 
decency* 

« 

But, that I may not be thought to view 
this author's writings with a partial ma- 
lignity, let me cJandidly confefs there is 
fomething noble and affeifling in the defence 
of 'Silius, whofe voluntary death in the fe- 
nate is ftriking and truly dramatic ; that 
Tiberius's diflembled knowledge of Se- 
janus's defigns, with his employing Ma- 
cro to check the pride and infqlence qf his 
minion, are mafterly touched; and the 
fine foliloquy of Sejanus, in which' he e^ 
numerates the flaughter of his ^nenjies^ 
cannot be too much applauded^ 

F 4 , Tq 
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To have done at once with J6nfon*s 
tragic poetry, let us now proceed to his 
Catiline, which Lord Dorfet calls ' his heft 
love, Catiline.* 

We have the author's teftimony that this 
play was condemned in the a6ling. It cian^ 
not now be known whether it was after-* 
wards revived before the playhoufes were 
Ihut up in the beginning of the civil wars, 
I rather incline to think it muft have been, 
by fome means, brought again on the ftage 
before the Reftoratipn ; fbrpe time after 
which it was revived by Charles Hart. -^ 
This great a£lor, having a confiderable 
venture in the theatre, would not, with- 
out fome profpecl of fuccefs, have run the 
ri& of decorating a piece in which fuch 9, 
number of chara6lers were included. 

The Duke pf Buckingham and Lord 
Dorfet were admirers of Jonfon to a degree 
of idolatry j it is very probable, that, by 
liberal proipifes^ they encouraged the 
actors to brir>g forward this forgotten 
tragedy. Certain it is, that the play wa§ 

aded 
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a6led feveral times during the ragn of 
Charles II. The adion of Hart, in Cati- 
line, was univerf^Ily applauded ; and this 
contributed to keep alive what otherwife 
would have foon been loft to be public. — 
* Hart's aftion/ faid the great critic, Ry- 
mer, ^ could throw a luftre on the moft 
wretched characters ; and he fo far daz- 
zled the eyes of the fpeftator by it, that 
the deformities of the poet could not be dis- 
cerned/ Jonfon has, befides, placed Ca- 
tiline in fuch fituations, and given fenti- 
ments fb correfpondent to his ambitious 
and favage mind, that a good a&ov could 
not fail to improve them to the delight of 

an intelligent audience. But, when we 
allow all this, and more, Catiline, upon 
the whole, is a very languid and tedious 
entertainment. Nothing but a very ftrong 
prepoflcffion in the author's favour could 
have induced an audience to hear with pa- 
tience the fpeeches of Cicero, which, ba- 
ting the interruptions of a line or two, 
are extended to the immeafurable length 

of 
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of (jnef feundyed atid fcventy linejs* A gre^ 
d£^ oi Salltjft, aijtl aI«noft the whole of 
Cifeefo'f Cdtiliaariaii orations » are tran- 
fiated verbally^ This, in Jonfon's age^ 
was mofe ttnueceflary perhaps than in 
o«f own : the daiEcs were in every body's 
hai^s* The laft editors of Shafcfpear* 
have^ with fingular dUigence, given a Uft of 
nW the tranfiations from the Greek and Ro- 
znap , authors publifhed in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James ^ and it is almoft afto- 
Bluing to think what floods of fcience and 
learning were poured in from thefe claflic 
fountains. ^ 

The part. of Cicero muft have been an in- 
tolerable buixlen to an aclor of Stentorian 
]ungfi, unkfsthe orations were coniiderably 
curtaikd. Major Mohun, who is celebrated 
by ray Lard Rochefter for the wonder of 
a6lor5> rejeft^d Cicero, and took a much 
fhorter part^ that of Cethegus, his afting 
of which the fame nobleman much ap- 
plauds. The manners of this play are, in 
one place particularly, more cenfurable 

than 
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than thofe of Sejanus. In the grand meet-* 
ing of the confpirators, one of them, by 
a6lion, tempts a young lad to fubmit to his 
infamous pailion ; upon his unwil]ingnei$ 
to comply^ Catiline threatens him with in- 
ftant death if he perfifts to refufe gratify- 
ing the other's more than brutal inclina-^. 
tion. This, I fuppofe, Ben would call 
the truth of hiftory and highly charafterif- 
tical. But furely he muft have read and 
tranflated Horace's Art of Poetry with 
little tafte who could be guilty of fuch in- 
decency. Jonfon's women are, in general, 
difagreeable company ; they are vicious and 
vulgar, and make the author fmell too 
much of low company and the brothel. 
We have indeed oa« modeft Celia, and my 
good Dame Kitely, to counterbalance his 
Jarge number of rampant ladies* The 
icene, in Catiline, between Curius and 
][^ulvia, by the conduct of which the con- 
fpiracy is brought * to light, is naturalLy 

imagined and dramatically condufted. 

jjonfon, by his knowledge of Roman man- 
ners, 
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ncrs, cqftomsj atthes, &c. avoids tplcra- 
Wy well the common fault of our old dr^- 
matifts, who are fure to travel with the 
manner? of our metropolis to all parts 
of the globe* 

The critics who lived in the fame gge 
with the author, and all who have fucceed- 
cd till within thcfe twenty or thirty yqars, 
tave beftowcd the moft fuperlative com- 
mendations upon Volpone, the Silent Wo- 
man> and the Alchemift ; and yet we find, 
ly a contemporary, who feems to have no 
mean opinion of thefe comedies, th^t they 
were exhibited to empty benches, at a time 
when the name of Shakfpeare was a charm 
fiifiicient to draw multitudes to fee his dra- 
matic works. Mr. Malone has quoted, in his 
Supplement to Shakfpeare, a copy of verfes> 
by Leonard Digges, prefixed to Shak-^ 
fare's poems» where we have the follow* 
ing account of Jonfon's great chef-d'oftu* 
^res : . * 

And, 
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Ati<), though the Fox aAd fubtle Althemift* 

Long intermitted, could not quite be mifs'd ; 

Though thefe have Iham'd the ancients, and might raift 

Their author** merit with a crown oF bays ; 

Tet thdfe, fomctimes, ev'n at a friend's defirc,. 

AAed, have fcarce defrayed the fea-coal fire 

And door-keepers :-^when, let FalftafF come, 

Hal, Poins,^ the reft, — you fcarce (hall have a room. 

All is fo pefler'd. Let but Beatrice 

And Benedick be feen i io J in a trice, 

Th<i cocTc-pif, gall'f ies, boxes, all, are full, &c* 

In another place of the fame poem : 

When, feme new day, they would not broolc a line. 
Of tedious, though well-labour'd, Gatiline; 
Si janus, too, was irkfome ■ 

And this feems to be a fair and juft ac- 
count of the regard in which Jonfon was 
generally held. He was never fupported 
by the public voice, though kept alive by 
the critics and the excellent performance 
of the a£lors* He had bullied the authors 
of his own times into an extraordinary 9- 
pinion of his vaft merit ; and, when he 
died, he left fuch a frown behind him,^ 

that 
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that he frightened all fucceeding drainatia 
poets and critics, who were afraid lo ceit- 
fure, what, in their hearts, they neither 
adniired nor approved. I have already 
given my opinion that fome of our leading 
nobility, and other court critics, made it 
their bufinefs to ftimulate the players to 
revive their favourite author, though, I 
am perfuadedj the greateft part of the au- 
diences had no appetite for him. The 
duke of Buckingham has found room in 
his Rehearfal to give praife to Ben Jonfon, 
though he no where mentions Shakfpeare. 
But the duke, it feems, converfed with 
Ben when his grace was a boy of about 
thirteen, and the poet was near his grand 
climafterique, and thence conceived fuch 
a veneration for him, that it never left him 
afterwards. 

It was a conftant complaint of the old ac- 
tors, who lived in Queen Anne*s time, that 
if Jonfon*s plays were intermitted for a few 
years, they could not know how to perfonatc 
his characters, they were fo difficult, and their 

manners 
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manners fo diftant, from thofe of all other 
authors. To prefervo them required a kind 
of ftage learning, which was traditionally 
hoarded up. Mofca, in Volpone, when 
be endeavours to work upon the avarice 
of Corvino, and to induce him to offer his 
wife to the pretendedly fick voluptuary, 
pronounces the word Z&V/i, feveri or eight 
times : there is a difficulty arifes here in va- 
rious paufe and difference of found. Many 
niceties of this kind, were obferved by the 
old comedians, which are now abfblutelv 
loft to the ftage. 



CHAP- 
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^^iiE Fable 6f Vblpone is chofen witk 
' judgement, and is foundtd upon a-* 
varice and luxury. The paying obfe- 
quious and cohftaht courtfhip to childlefs 
tith. ji^dple, with a view to obtain front 
them bountiful legacies in return, has been: 
a praftice or all times, and in all nations. 
There- is in Lucian, the father of true ri:* 

• • • 

dicule, kn admirable dialogue, on this fub- 
jeft, between f^hitoatid MercbrV/ Aridd' 
mdii' t>f ninety is afliduoufly courted, by 
feveral yourtg fellows, who^ in hopes o£ 
being hi^ heirs, perform the lowdt'ahd 
ineaneff- 'offices to him. Pluto orders- 
Mercury to ;clarry off thefe rafcals, who dre 
dividing, in th^ir minds, the old fellow's 
riches, to the infernal fliades, biitcom- 
rtiands fiinfi to double, nay, treble, the age 
<if hi^ who is the objeft of tlltii'^ obfe- 
duiobnieft. Lucian has no lefs'thah''fi\re 
of nx dialogues c^' the fame fubjeft. ' - 

In the c6medy of The Fox, there is not 
xiiuch to he cerifured, except the language,^ 
^ Vol. IL G which 
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which is fo pedantic and ftuck fo full of La- 
ttnity^ that few, except the iearaed^ can 
perfeftly underftand it* * Jonfpn, fays 
pr. Young, brought all the antients upo» 
his head : by ftudying to ipeak like a Ro- 
maHi he forgot the language of his coun-, 
try/ 

The conduft of the plot in the firft four 
a^s, except the moiantebank fcene> is tru- 
ly admirable. The laft aft i$, io my o- 
pinion, quite farcical. That a man of 
Volpone's iagacity fhould venture to ap*- 
pear in pubHc^ in the difguife of a moun-* 
tebank, to be an eye^witnefs of a la- 
dy's beauty, of which he had heard only 
from report, and after eicaping from th^ 
apprehended confequences of this exorbi* 
tant frolic, which had brought him withia 
the cenfure. of a court of judicature, upoa 
the bare, declaration of the judges in hi^ 
favour, and againft thofe he had p^u- 
fed to be unjufUy accufed ^ that he flioyld 
again afTume another ihape, that of aa 
apparitor or tipflaffi uiake a pretended 
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vrill J kave all his money, jewels, and e6^^s> 
pretendedly to fo wretched a fellow as 
a pimp and parafite 3 and all this with no 
other view than to mortify, infult, and a- 
hvLfcy thofe whom he had gulled, while 
yet the fentence of the court was depen* 
ding, is a matter as abfurd and improba-* 
ble as any thing a£led at the Italian eo« 
medy* 

In the year 1 73 1, the elder Mills afted 
Volpone ; Wilks, Mofca s CoUey Cibber, 
Corvinoj Ben Jonfon, Corbaccio; Mrs. 
Horton, Lady Would-be j and Celia by 
Mrs. Butler. About three years after, it 
was afted to ftill more advantage, for Quin 
excelled Mills in Volpone. In the Mounte- 
bank he aflumcd all the art, trick, and volu- 
ble impudence, of a charlatan; though W. 
Mills, who fucceeded Wilks in Mofca, fell 
below his predeceljbr, yet his father, who 
fubmitted t6 play Corvino, was fuperiot 
to C. Cibber in that part. Cibber fecmed, 
I thought, tp jeft with the charaften 
Mills was in earneft, and had a ftronger 

Q a voice 
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voice to exprefs paffianat;e-afid jealous rage 
than the other. Jonfoii ,kept his old part, 
but Milward^s Volt<)ve \^as a fine copy of 
law oratory. Mrs. Clive, I need not fay^ 
gave infinite entertainment in Lady Wou'd- 
be. Though Celia is but a fhort part, to 
Mrs. Butler's great commendation, (he 
rendered it extremely intereftingr 

To omit mentioning the part of the 
firft avocatori, or fuperior /judge, would 
be an aft of injuftice -, for it was repre- 
fentedwith great; propriety by the venera- 
ble Mr. Boman, at that time verging to 
the eightieth year of his age. This after 
was the laft of the Bettertoniarj fchooL 
By the remains of this man, the fpeftators 
ifiight guefs at the perfeftion to wliich the 
old matters in afting had arrived. Boman 
pronounced the fentence lipon the feveral 
delinquents, in the comedy, with becoming 
gravity, grace, and dignity. ... 

Mr. Garrick had long . wifhed to revive 

. ' • . * " 
Volpone, and to aft the principa^L charac- 
ter.. The parts were tranfcribed and de- 

livered 



* 
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Iivcred to iHte a6lors', but the a£ling'6f'thc 
pfajr "was fuperreded by fome * means not' 
known. ' • ' • . i ' • 

- The writers, upon dramatic poetry, of 

the laft. century, and diffihg^'aiconfidera- 

• - » f 

ble paii: of the preftntV have concurred ifi 
extolling thei-merits of 4he Silent Wbrfian; 
Lowin,'I t^hiiik', originally i&ch Morbfe, and 
Taylor, Trewit. Mr.* Dryden, in his Eflay 
©n dramatic Poetf-y, ha§-givfen a v6ry advan- 
tageous charaftfer of this piayr After all 
the panegyric beftowed upon "it^ocKe iplay 
IS of that number which need^ inuch for- 
givenefs, if it really has a title, to much 
Commendation. *Thfe ^reat lkeHti«)uifnefs 
of its dialogue \V^as lio" obftacle to its fuc- 
ccfs when originallyJf^erformed; nor, in 
the reign of Charles ll. when revived. 
But, as the age advanced in decency of 
manners, the* leis couid- the Silent 'Wo- 
man be tolerated. .^ When it was . revived^' 
about thirty years fincc, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Garrick, .with perfc^ 
verance it was dragged on for a few hightsi*- 

G 3 The 
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The managers acquired neither profit nor 
reputation by the exhibition of it. Some 
cxpreffions met with fevere marks of the 
ipeiSlators difpkafure. The chara6ler of 
Morofe, upon whofe peevifti and perverfc 
humour the plot o£ the comedy depends, 
is that of a whimfical reclufe^ whofe dif-- 
pofition can bear no found but that which 
he utters himfelf. If this were the whole 
of bis chara(6ber» he would ftill be a good 
6bje€l: for comic iatire^ but the itielancho-* 
ly €(f Morofe degenerates into malice and 
crudty. In extreme bid age, todifinherit 
a worthy youhg man^ his nephew,, he enters 
into the bon^ of juatriittony. The fchemea 
thefefotfe which ftre contrived tt> diftutb 
IM& r^ofe atid tofmetit his mind, are pm- 
p!6r medicines for fuqh a man, and jttftified 
>y the ftrifteft morality. 

But, befidcs the licentiouihefs of the 
nianners, and quaintnefs &i expteffion^ in 
the Silent Woman, the freqpient alluiionsr 
to forgotten cuftoms a,nd chara^ft^rs ren- 
der it impoffible to be ever revived with 

any 
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any probability of fuccefs. To undcrftand 
Joafon's comedies perfe6lly, we fhould 
have before us a fatirical hiftory of the age 
in which he lived. I queftion whether the 
diligence of Mr. Steevens and Mr» Malone 
could dig up a very complete explanation 
of this author's allufions. Mr. Colman, 
after all the pains and ikill he could beflow 
on this comedy, found that it was labour 
Idft; there was no reviving the dead. The 
audience were as much difgufted with Jon- 
(6n's oU ruffs and bands, as the wits of 
James I* were with Hyeronimo's old cloak 
and the Spaniih tragedy. 

It muik yet be coofefied^ that die gen** 
tkmen of this comedy, tb^ugh perhaps too 
learned for the prefcnt day, converfe with 
an ca^ gaiety and liberal familiarity, fupc^ 
rior to any of this writer's produftionSt 
In the firft aft there is a/onnet, which, for 
liup viiracky and.ek^;ance of its turn of 
tinought, I camiot forJbear traufcribing : 

w ~ « 

G 4 Still 
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Still to be n^atj.^ftill to be^drefs'd 
As^you Wf^e going'toafeaft ; 
Still to be powdered, ftill peffum'd| - 
Lady^ 'tis to be prefuin'd, ' • 

, : .[:. :Thpugh art-8 hi(J;caufts are ijqft fp^tiij^ _ ' . 
AH, is not fweet, all is not fpund. 
Give n^e a look, give me a ftce;. ^' 
'' That* makes fimp^Icity a gracd;' * .. « * * 

Robes loofely flowing, hairasfrefej- 
' Such fweet negleil more taketh mq ^ . ! . . 
Than alUh'aduIterics Qf a«i ..,.,. n* 

That flrike my eyes, but not my heart. 

': ^ Tha author, .agreeably: :to'lihis .old xuA 
tonv h^s made very free with the ancients ; 
he has borrowed from Juvenal, Ovid de Ar- 
te Amatidi, 'ami Plautus^^ .'AtiluFarim : i 

'^ We^aiie'toldi'^'Hiat^theFox'was concfivM 
•and'brought forth infix weefef. '*'BiftTon- 
IttnSr 'di^itfatic "mtife lay fallow ^ for four 
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courfe again to his ?hildren of the Revels, 

thQugh 
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though fie had loft his fe^ hoy, Sili 

Pavy, whqfe hiftfionical .* abilities, : and 
wonderfal Ikillriii feprefenting . old men, 
though not arrived ,to hts fourtefinth year> 
he cdebrajtedin a copy of verfestp his w/s^ 

J 1 9nch vsms the authority tof ' Jo/ifba's 
liathe, . that, the klhg'^ c6inedi4t)a,i el|a-t 
blifhed :at the Reftorafion,! clarming ^a 
pridrTight of choic^tQjthfe fJukepf Yprk's 
playKtals^ /.foized upon^ 5flr> Jdpfpn^s three 
flSoft ^ftpQm^.comf4ieS:and his twp ^xagcT 
dies. *^ . •;.'-'• ^ ' .' ..,) •' 

Cartwiright* who was a btookfeller as 
wcU asi an/aStbA p*playfid/Mprf(fey Hf is 
menttoned bjfiname in thft ReHsarfal^.-^TTT 
M^onMt)hub was. celebrated clw ,T*''*¥?r 
;Wit. Thj5iuf»mou5 : Lacy ^^^4 Captai^L 
.Qtter. : loi '\:, •.. -; -r 

< ■ About .fifty' orr fiixty !ye,drsffinpc>^ great 
,rej^«3:..'wa^ pdlid to ,thw.,coi9ja}y ;.f,£ar 
Booth, Wilks, thecW^r MUfe, amdfpqligr 
Cibber, afted the Dfijaphjq.f.TTrupwit, 
fCJfcrimont, [^adtSir JohftiiCia^*;, Suc^t aa 
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QXhibitkm of comic diftrefs, in oRBeii Jon- 
Ibn's MoPciSt, I have hardly ever -feen in any 
othd* a^or . He and Weftbn ace the only co- 
Ki6dt^s I can rememb^, that, in all theparts 
^ef r^prefented) abTdluteiy fotgot them** 
iBves. I have feen very great players, nay^ 
faptnor, inibnie refpefh, to them, atleaftin 
th^'art<of eolooring and high finiihing» vihtn 
on thii ii^ge Utigh at a blunder of a pedott 
ffitf or, ibme iaccident^d impropriety ;of tb^ 
Tcent : but thefe men wet^ ib tvoly ablqrb^ 
ed ih charafter, that they liever loft fight 
of it. Jonfon ftayed on the ftage to the laft, 
till within about two years of eighty $ but 
Bis very dregs vt&tnfpodaSiAe, . He idiied 
ixn74i2 ; and^ a few mondis befolre his 
^ath, was ont of humour, diatthe agent 
iof .the Dublin theatre, who'canie over on 
purpofe to engage Mr. Garrick for the fumr 
xner*mc^t%Sj had not made overtures to 
1^. Otter was wdl a^ed by Shej^erd, 
smd Sir Amorous La Foole with vivacity 
by Theophilus Cibber. 

The Alchemift was Bdi Jqnfon's laft 
^c^edy of merit, for afterwards he pro- 
duced 
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Sliced nothing very eftimable* This play 
is, I think equd to any of thi$ author^s, in 
plot, character, and comic fatire* The 
cataftrophe is fur ely a bad one j a gentle- 
man of fbrtune joining with his knavifh 
feivant, to cheat a paixel of bubbles of 
their money and goods, is equally mean 
and immoral. This play kept pofleflion 
of the ftage long after the impofture it was 
written to detect had ceafed. It is worked 
up with amazing art ; and^ as its fbunda** 
tion is laid in avarice and impofition, it af« 
fords a groupc of comic characters and vari- 
ety of ftage-bufinefs. However, it muft be 
Owned, that, for thefe laft forty years, it 
has been fupported by the aftion of a ^ fa* 
vourite Abel Drugger- Mr. Garrick freed 
the ftage from the falfe fpirit, ridiculous 
Iquinting, and vile grimace, which, in 
Theophihis Gibber, had captivated the 
public for feveral* years, by ifttroducing a 
more natliral manner of difplaying the ab* 
furdities Of a foolifh tobaccoflift. At the 
ikme timty juftice calls upon u6 to allow^ 
that the fimplicity of Wefton tilmoft ex- 
ceeded 
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ccecl(e4; the fiijpr artrfifv^ G^^mck^ whpre 
xiunjibprjljaft,: ^ce^knc^s m$.y,'fpare. ^ .tri- 
bute of ^raijfe to- this genuine, child pf na- 
ture. I c^auot' omit, in this place, to 
cAfbrvej that; Mr- Garrick, byJi^ own^aUfl 
tl^oritjf,.-' intrenched upon the part of Ka(^^ 
tril^,a6led,,ijnfowiparably by.Mr. Yate^ if^ 
the 4th a6l .of the .play 5, ' for the c;h?llpn- 
l^ing of Si^rly, and driving him off- the 
ftfg?^. /belongs .properiy tp',the .angf^jr boy.^ 
gi^npt t9t jAj^l;; who, inftead of b^ipg ai> 

^]\'^Sy^^ I :'^5*i .t^f. 6:^14 • to 'hip|felf . , : CoU 
lev, Gibber I.havefeen aft Subtle, with 
treat art.: the elder .Mills at the fame time 
j^ayed Eac|£^,,>Rrit^rmuch flxrewd fpirit aftd^ 
i^dy ipppudence, . The two Palmers . jhave 
fucceffively afted. Face. VYit;h much archaefs 
andrfolid chaj'a^sriftio bfpnze. Ben Gri^ 
fin ajij^^j^n Johfbn were much admired 
Jfwti^rM;^^^ tji^^, fitting 

puritanical fjje^jpiei^ and his fokmn id'eacoa 
ih^^b^jtjch^jii^rtheF^'l^as an ^^^fted foftnefe 
ititlsit fprtrler which was finqly contra^fted 
py ^thp . fjaiiatical f ^irj pf the other, ; -'7— r 
Giiffi©^fe[,featuf?sv^fef^^ jrcady toj^e.rc- 
-i laxed 
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laxed into a fmile, while the ftifF muffles 
and fierce eye of the other admitted* of Jiid 
fupplenefs or compliance* There is ftill to 
be feen a fine print of them in thefe cha* 
ra6ters> from a painting of Vanbleek: 
they are very ftriking refemblahces of bdtli 
comedians. . •> rt 

; It has beejt:! faid,- thai Sir Epiaire Mam- 
mon was drawn to: imitate or outdo 'Fai- 
ftafif. i confefs I fee: very little,: if aay, 
refemblance. ^ SiLr Epicure i'5 a fine portrait 
of a rnan learned- m the art of Inx^ry^ 
gulled by his' extrem? rapacity -aadhiijll 
relifh for extravagant pleafure. , ,, > , 
I have never feen an adequ^t-e reprgfenter 

of Sir Epicure, fvom Harper .d/JWn tQ 
Love. The firft feemed to have been 
taught by one who had' jirfter concepTkmS 
of what was to be done in the part than 4:hc 
player could execute. . The, outline vyas 
well drawn by Love -, but there was .a: deJfi- 
ciency of glowing and warm i tints which 
fuch a rich dupe in folly required, and the 
charadle'r amply afforded. Love's con- 
ceptions of the part were juft,. but his want 

* t ' • • • -^ ^^j[ 
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of power to execute his metning rendered 
lib a£ting imperfed^. The original d6lor 
of Sir Epicure, Lowin, was faid to have 
repreiented it in a moft perfect ftyle of 
playing. Doll Common fell into Mrs. 
Clivers hands about fifty years ago. How 
fhe came afterwards into the poflefSon of 
Mrs. Pritchard, while her friend was ftiH 
in the company, I know not. If I re- 
xnember rightly, the former, by leflening 
the vulgarity of the proftitute, did not give 
io juft an idea of her as the latter. Mrs. 
Pritchard, by giving a full fcope to her 
fancy as well as judgement, produced a 
complete refemblance of the prafliifcd and 
coarfe harlot in Madam DoU.^ 

Macbeth. 

* Dr. Jphnfon wa9 the firft who ventured tQ attKk 
Jollibll^s infallibility in the following e^^celient lines i 
Then Jonfen came, infinifted from the fchool. 
To piea£e in method and ipvent t»^ rulo* 
HU ftudioM9 patience and laborious are, . 
By regular approach, aflfail'd the heart* 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bayes^ 
For thofe who durft not cenfure, fcarce could praife^ 
A mortal bom, be met the general doom, 
Sttt Ieft| like Eygpt's kings, a lafting tomb. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



Cof^eStnres m the au(ll»rs defijfft in ^r$tin§ 
the tragedy ^f Macbeth. '^Dr. Jobn/oris o^- 
fervaikns w mtchen^t. — r Slmf^pf4v^s t^ 
0fvuig4tr trrors^^-^Dawnanfs tltfTMtvmff 
Macbeth. — ^a^e far rhyming plays in ibi 
reign of Charles II. •— BetteriM obKgtdia 
fubmit to his Jiiperiars.^^Defenct rf tbrma^ 
dern ftage^tcbau -— Waxen imag/e tf K^ 
Duffus. --^ A curious pt^omng girdk*^^ 
King fames I. and Sir John Harringtmm 
-^Buchanan^s dream^ -^ Studied in death 
mnd Safe towards your love und honour 
explained. ^^.Sicknefs^ Thomffim* -*^ Cnrnm 
ef Scvtiand not hergditary. ''^ i2^d for 
Macbetb*s tre^on. *^ Pity in the j^sare 
of a new born child. — Lady Macbetk emi 
Clytemneflra. *-«^ FhiUp^f Mdtedm am^ 

pared 
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fared to afponge. — Burbage. — Betfet*^ 
ton. — Milk unequal to Macbeth. — Anec^ 
dote of a count rj^^ gent tertian. -— S^uin. -— 
Mojfop. — Garrick. — CaJheL — Anec^ 
dote of him and an infdious rivah — Both 
died dhoUt the fanietitni. - ' 

THE author h^d tttore than otie thing 
in view^when he wrote the trage- 
dy of Madbeth; James> L loved the mu* 
fes, -kikl, to his own and the poet's ho- 
nour, diftinguiflifcd our Shakfpeare by par- 
ticular marks of favour. His plays, we 
have the ^authority of Ben Johfon to aver, 
gave^the ^kiiig great delight j and our beft 
editors fppak of. a letter which James wrote 
to him -in his own hand: af very . fingular 
mark of royal favour, and an evident proof 
of the king's gbod tafte, humanity, and 
condefcenfion. ' 

* To com^pKraent ' his royal . . matter- as the 
defo?hdant of Banquo, and the , firfl 4of 
our monarch s, -- 

* That twofold balls and trebk fc^ptres carr/d^' 

was 
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%as one main motive to the choice of the 
fnbjeft. James's belief ift witchcraft, and 
his pretended knowledge of daemonology, 
on which fubjeft he publiftled a volume, 
was, I believe, another inducement in or- 
der to gain his prince's favour* In an ac- 
count Sir Jatne's Harrington has given of 
a long conference he had with James, he 
informs us that a confiderable part of the 
king's difcourfe turned upon witchcraft. 
I farther believe that there was ano- 
ther, and a political, reafon which pfe-* 
vailed upon Shakfpeare to make a part of 
the Scottifti hiftoi*y the fubjeft of a play. 
The Engiifli and Scotch, united under One 
king, was a fplendid novelty, as well as a 
matter of gr-eut confequence to both. • The 
perpetudl wars, which had been carried on 
with great animofity, for above five or fix 
hundi*ed years, ' betweeh the inhabitants^ of 
t!he northern and fouthern parts of the 
ifland, had contributed to embitter the fpi- 
rits of both, and the fudden eflablifliment of 
government under one prince could not im- 
t* Vol. II. H mediately 
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mediately remore that difoleafure. - whicb 
had fc> long kritated them* Sdiakfoeare^ 
therefore, chofc A fubjeft which he thought 
would render. the Scots important in tjieir 
owa eyes, and in. the opinion o£ their new 
allies and fellow, fubj[e^.\ Hejia^s^ befide^,. 
very happily^ contrived tp celebrate the Ijw^n 
manlty, ctourage^ aaid; generoiity^ of hi» 
own countiymcn, in the feme piece* The 
lawful^heir to the crown of Scotlaf>d-i$ 
honour^ly maintained and fupported^^ iii 
theconrt of an BnglHh king, Jby.the bga-* 
very of whofe fulgefts the banifbed prince 
Is reftored, and the ufurper d^featal, Thij 
was a fuir and honourable methpd of ina« 
king qourt to both £j»^L&r.apd Septeh* : 

Dr. Johnfoi>'s obfervations on wit(4)craft 
^re learned and; inftru6tive : nothing cat! 
be added to them, at kaft by me^ 

The uxipreffions made qn rt^e mindrri^t 
Shakfpeare^ rei^>eQi^ wftdt^esv ^m^ and 
iiichantmenl, produicediJahiftiApctr years,, 
fuch amazing d^fcriptions of the fuppofcd 
powers^ nianncrs, ^pd laagic. jcharms, of 

-thefe 
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tfiefft: irtiaginary beiiigs, as' were wonder-^ 
fully fiiitfed t6 the Credulous age in which 
he lived. Like other great poets, he tooji 
advantage of the poptrlar fuperftition to 
create fuch phantoms of the imaginatiorii 
which the weak and credulous believed as 
iinpltcitfy as the articles of thdt cresdi 
while the nrore fagaciotrs corifidefed theti 
as efforts of fancy and etfilfions of genius, 
whrch contributed to thfe main defigh 6f 
the poet, — to delight* 

At the Rdftora^ibn, few of our autfibys 
plays were wrltficrt to the palate of th6 
court and thofe who aflumed the dif eC- 
tion of the public amufcments. Aftei'; 
Macbeth had been? thrown afide, or negfec- 
fed for foiije years, Sfk Wilfiata I>a^en^< 
undertook to refine zni reduce it, as near 
as poffiblc, t6 the flrandartf of the taft« iri 
V6gue. rie Frkerv^^ife brought it; as Wtll 
as he ebtild, to Are refembfeiiite 6f zri 6- 
f)eFa. In thfe miifi:eal part he vi^as affiftecf 
by Mr** Locke, aft eminent mstftef of mtr-' 
fie* It muft be confefled the fongs of He- 
ll 2 - cate, 
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cate, and the other witches, have a folemn a- 
adaption to the beings for whom they were 

■ * - • * ' - 

compofed. Dances of furies wereinvented for 
the incantation-fcene in the fourth aft, and 
near fifty years fince I faw our beft dancers 
employed, in the exhibition of infernal fpi- 
rit§. Had Davenant (lopped here, it had been 
well for his -reputation, but this ill-inftruc- 
ted admirer of Shakfpeare altered the plan 
of the author's defign, and deftroyed that 
peculiarity which diftmguiflies. Macbeth 
from feveral of our author's pieces. The 
jingle of rhyme delighted the ears of our 
court critics, for no other reafon, which I 
can difcover, but becaufe the plays of the 
French nation, and efpecially their trage- 
dies, wore tire chiming fetters ; but the 
dramatic poets of France knew that their 
language was too weak for blank verfe, or 
for lines of twelve feet, without the affiftance 
of rhyme, and therefore^ what was mere 
neceflity in them, the falfe judges of out: 
language confidered as an eflibntial beauty. 

In 
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In the Memoirs of Mr.; Garrick 1 have 
quoted fomepart of afcene between Macbeth 
and his lady, upon the moft ferious and- 
important fubje^t, where poverty of fen- 
timent is only exceeded by wretchednefs of 
rhyme. Davenant had, indeed, disfigured 
the' whole piece, yet, notwithftandirig all 
his added deformities and fad mutilations, 
fo much of the original Macbeth was ftill 
retained, that it continued, from the revi- 
val in 1665 to 1744, a very favourite en- 
tertainment of the ftage. » Betterton, who 
was then at the head of the duke of York's 
company, under Sir William Davenantj 
whatever his own tafte might be, was obli- 
ged to fall in with the views of his m^fter 
and the faftiion of the times. 

Happily for the lovers of Shakfpeare, 
Mr. Garrick, fome years before he was a 
patentee, broke through the fetters of 
foolifh cuftom and arbitrary impofition : 
he reftored Macbeth to the public almoft 
in the fame drefs it was left us in, by the 
author. A fcene or two, which were not 

H 3 conducive 
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cpndupive to tbe Rftipji, be threw out in 
rcprefentation j others that were too long 
1^ judicioufly pnjned ; very few additions 
were m^de, except in fome pafj^ges of the 
gj^y nj5?effary to the better explajijution of 
tiie writer's intention^ }ic pompofed, indeed, 
^ pretty lorjg fpgech for Macbeth, when dy- 
ing, which, though fuitable perhaps to the 
c^^ra^ter, wap unlike Shakfppare*s man- 
ner, who yf^s npt prodigal of beftow* 
log abundance of n^att^r opt chjara^^rs 
i^ that fituatioQ. But Garrick excell€4 \n 
t)ie expreilioii of CQnvulfive throes and 
dyk^ agojiie?, gmd yvould ncjt lofe any ^p-* 
portHnity th^t ofifcred to Atew feis IkiU m 
tbftt part of hi5 prftfefflpn. 

A6t 1. Scene L 

FIRSTWITGH. 

When (ball we three meet again i 

: It has been an old complaint of ftgge 
critifs, that th^ parts of the witches a|H? 
always diftributed arpongft the low corpe- 
^as, who^ by miftaiiog the f§nfe pf the 

author, 
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Author, render thofe 'fentiments ridicatous 
vrhich vr&lz defigned by him to be fpokeii 
with gravity and folcmnity. Should we 
fuppofe this charge to be well founded, it 
would not be a very eafy talk to remove it 5 
for the tragedians are all employed jn va- 
rious parts of the drama, fuited to their 
fcveral abilities, fo that none but the co- 
mic iaftbrs are left to wear gowos, beards, 
and coifs. But, Iconfefs, I do not fee the 
propriety of the accufati6n. There is, in 
the witches, fomething odd and peculiar, 
and approaching to what we call humour. 
The manners beftowed on thefe beings are 
more fuitable to our notions of comic than 
tragic a6lion> and better fitted to Yates and 
EdWin than Henderfon and Smith. Nor 
do I fee tny impropriety in the manner 
adopted by the prefcnt comedians, who 

have too much underftanding to facrifice 
fentiment to grimace, or propriety to buf- 
f&dnery. Frohi tfee dramatis perfdna&6f Da- 
vcnant*s Macbeth, we fee the parts of the 
witches given to the low comedians of thofe 

H 4 times 
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times, and in this the alterer, who had 
feen plays at the<xlobe, and.in Blackfriers, 
long before the civil wars, followed, in all 
probability, the prafticc of the old ftagc, 

• - * • • 

«. ... - 

W J T C H. 

Wca^ry fev*nnights nine tia^cs nine 
Shall be dwindle, peak, and pine. 

The Highlands of Scotland fcem to have 
been the favourite refort of witches and 
inchanters, M^l>ere they are ftippofed to 
have performed their moft powerful charms 
and diabolical incantations -, and more 
particularly the town of Foris, near 



which plac^ Ma<;beth was firft accofted by 
thefe beings. A waxen image of King 
DafFus, fays Buchanan, was found roafting 
at a fire, in that town, before fome infernal 
hags, who were immediately fcized and 
punifhed ^ ruppii th? deftroying the image, 
the king, itip faid, ^r^cQvered* Buch^nau 
did. not relyjcr^Ueh on the truth of the 
ftory, but gave it a^ it was related by foN 

V 

mer. .writers^ though lie could not find it 
; . i • . authenticated 
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authenticated by ancient record. This 
ftrange power, of weakening or killing the 
bodies of men ata dif):ance, is of very ancient 
date. Lambard, in his Topographical 
Diftionary, mentions a curious girdle, 
which was fo ftrongly poifoned as to kill 
a man at a confiderable diftance ^ it was 
intended, by a certain perfon or perfgns, 
to difpatch the Dean of Yorl^. The gir- 
dle was brought to Smithfield, as heretical, 
and there burnt. , 

WITCHES.. 

The weird fifters hand in hand. 

To the learned notes of Dr. Warbur- 
ton and Mr. Steevens, upon the word 
weirdy I (hall only add, that the gloflarifl: 
of Douglas's tranflation of Virgil derives 
iveird from the Anglo-Saxon wyrd^^ fatum, 
fortuna, eventus^ Wivyrde^ Fata, Parcae. 
The old Scotch curfe, of ' waeworth him/ 
is apparently derived from weirdy or nioey^ 
^ard. Thefe wey ward lifters fee m to be 
akin to the Eumenides of the Greeks. The 

. Furies 
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FW!«s are;^§^typ^-^ tHeniwrthemi'ar- 






B A N <^ u a. 

:, . , rrr-i — rt — rrm Wh*t are thefc* 
" ' 1^ wjthef 'd, ^d rp witd Jn their attire f 

Whcnc James L afked Sir John Harring- 
ton, ^ Why the devil did work more with 
anient women than others ?' Sir John re- 
plbd, • We were taught hereof in Scrip- 
ture, where it is told^ that the devil tvalketb 
in dry places.* 

« 
WITCH. 

Ail kfti], Mac^h ! hail to thee, thane of Glamis! 

/ In the relatiqnof this p?trt of tb^ hijftoryi 
Buchanan d^fFe^§ entirely from Holling- 
fhead, whp copied the 'tranflator pf Boe- 
tiu?. ^He re][ati?s, th^t, when fee w«*^l; a 
diflance from the fiourt^ Macheth, on 9 
certain night, ^^a^tit tljat* be faw tji^ee 
v^ppn^n, of an avguft and more-than-Hu- 
man fonp, who fainted hiim by the ff veral 

titles 
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tjde? of Ans^ mi Murfny, 4««J, teftly, 

of King. 
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My dull brain was wrought 



With things forgot. 

' I was ruminating on matters not worth 
your hearing or my remcmbraacc/ 

Scene IV. 

MALCOLM. 

A^ one th^t bad been ftudy'd in his de^th. 

* Studied in his death* is a phrafe bor- 
rowed from the theatre: tobeftudiedinapart 
is to have got it by Fote, or to have made yoyr- 
fclfmajfterpf it. Mr. Steevens hath, with 
great probability, fappofed, that, in the 
defcription of Cawdor's death, the author 
had a retrofpeft to the behaviour of Eflex 
at his execution. He was, by James bira- 
felf, efteemed to be one of his martyrs j 
and it is not improbable that Shakfpeare 
was perfonally acquainted with the dear 

and 
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and unfortunate fnehd of his patron, 
Southampton. • 



MACBETH. 



Which do but what ihcy (hould, by doing every thing 
Safe towards your love and honour. 

The feveral propofed emendations of this 
paflage, by Mr. Theobald, Dr. Warbur- 
ton. Dr. Johnfon, and Dr. Kenrick, are 
by no means fatisfadlory . Dr. Johnfon can- 
didly doubts his alteration of jafe iojhapes ; 
the^^, ox fief d^ of Dr. Warburton, is not 
admiffible^ and Kcnrick's nji^ard^ though the 
moft plaufible, does not, I believe, come 
up to the intention of the author. I have 
l^fbre me a copy of Shakfpeare in foIio> 
the fecond edition, which* formerly be- 
longed^ to Mr. William Thompfon, of 
Queea's College, Oxford, author of a 
poem on Sickncfs : in the margin he puts a 
queftion, whether it fhould hot be life and 

honour inftead of love and honour ? and this 

^ >• *- ' ■ 

CQni?6i:ui:e is fubmittcd to the reader, as at 

leaft 
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leaft preferable to any emendation as yet 
advanced. 

MACBETH. 

The Prince of Cumberland ! — ^tha£ is a ftep 
On which I nsuft fall down, or elfe o'er-leafx. 

The mind of Macbeth had been greatly 
agitated by the preceding prophecies of the 
witches, and the completion of part of 
them. His fancy had prefented to hi^ 
mind the accomplifliment of the whole, by 
an a<3:, the thought of which alone had 
ftruck him with reluflant horrpr. He 
feems to have refembled Hazael, iii the 
Scriptures, who, being told, by the pro- 

'f 

phet Elifha, he Ihould bring; terrible cala- 
mities upon the people of Ifrael, cried out, 
• Is thy fervant a dog,, that he (hould do 
thefe things ?' But the poet artfully 
throws in freih fuel to ftimulate his ambi- 
tion, by the King's nominating his fori 
Prince of Cumberland. The crown of 
Scotli^nd was not, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
ferved, hereditary ^ and every reader of 
\ r Scottifh 
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Scoftifll hiftory will be^ conviticed, that 
prudence and neceffity both co-operated t6 
prevent a regular fucccflion of the fon to 
the father in that kingdom. The kings of 
Scotland wefe fo often immaturely dcftroy- 
cd> by foreign wars> faSious nobility, or 
private treachery, that it was wifely or- 
dered the crown fhould devolve on the next 
of kin arrived to maturity of age and ripe- 
nefs of underftanding, and not to the fbn 
of the deceafed monarch under age. Thig 
was the praSice in that kingdom for many 
ages. Duncan, by appointing his fon, 
then a minor,* Prince of Cumberland, a 
dignity like that of Prince of Wales vs^ith 
us, cut off all Macbeth*s hopes of gaining 
the crown in cafe the King fhould have 
died before Malcotttl arrived to years of 
maturity. Buchanan fays exprefHy, that, 
by this a£lion, Duncan had given him fuf- 
ficient catife of difcontetit* 

* Vixdum puberem. Bucban. Hlft. lib. 7* 
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Scene VU. 

M A C B S T H. 

> But, in thef($ cafbt 



We ftill have judgeiticflt here, that we but teaeir 
Bloody inftru£tioni. 

The befl- comment on this paflTage is to 
be read in the pref^de to Sir Walter Ra-. 
rdgh's Hiftory df the World, krid' bore 
particularly in the fdlldwing qUotatidtt 
{torn ft r * For thofe kings, which ha^« 
fold the blood of dthei'$ at a l6w rate/ have 
btrt "tnade a market fpt their own enemies 
to buy of theirs at the fathe pri^e.'* 
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. " Befid«aiy,this Duncan -. ., 

Hath borne his faculties (omeek, hath be^n 
So clear in his great office 

The only faulty attribifttcd by hiftoriana 
to .the unl^a^y Duncan, was exccfs of 
humanity and gentlehefs of difpofition, -— 

* Vir fummahumanitate/ fays Buchanan, 

* ac majore erga fuos indulgentia cjuam 
in rege par erat/ 

I D B M. 
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And Pity, like a naked new-born .babe 
Striding the blaft, or heaven's cherubin horsed 
Upon the fightlefs couriers of the air. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye. 
That tears (hall drown the wind. 

The author, , aot fatisfied with; prelent- 
ing us with that tender, and beautiful i- 
mage of pity^ a new-born babe, rifes ta 
the more fublime idea> of an angel mounted 
on the wings of the wind, to communicate 
the difaftrous news of a monarch's murder- 
to the world. The thought feems to have 
been borrowed from the eighteenth pfalm : 
* He rode upon the cherubim and did fly 5 
he came flying upon the wings of the 
wind r 

Fenton, in his tragedy of Mariamne, 
in the following lines of Sohemus to Salo- 
me, makes Pity young and fliort-lived : 

— -T — In diftaot ages paft, . ^ 



Pity dy'd young, of grief, they fay, to fee 
An eagle wreak his malice on a lyren. 



LADY 
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Ladv macbsth. 



Was the hope drunk 



tVhercin you drefs'd yourfelf ? 

in other words, * Were you fober when 
you firft entertained the conception o£ 
killing the king ?^ 

, The undaunted Ipirit and determinedly- 
wicked refolution of Macbeth's wife are no 
where to be matched, in any female. cha* 
rafter of the ancient Greek drama, except 
in the Clytemneftraof ^fchylus.. Their fi- 
tuations are different, but their charafters 
bear a great refemblance. Both are haughty 
and intrepid, artful and cruel, in the ex- 
treme: Clytemneftra plans the murdprof A- 
gamemnon, her hufband, and is herfelf the 
affaffiri.s Lady Macbeth not only encoura- 
gcs her hufband to kill the King, but en- 
joys the fa6t when it is done 5 the remorfc 
of the murderer Ihe confiders as pufillani- 
mity, and helps to remove the appearance 
of guilt from him by fmearing the faces 
of the fleeping grooms. 

Vol II. I LAj)T 
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LADY MACB-ETH. 

_ What not put npnn 



His fpongy ofUctrs i 

Men drenched In liquor are with great 
propriety compared to ffon^ps. When 
iEfchines praifed Philip King of Maccdon 
for his abilities in drinking, Demofthenes 
told him, V that was a commendation fit 

r 

for ^Jponge* 

• Of the original actors in Macbeth wc 
tan form no j^^gement ; for nothing is to 
be found relating to them in books, nor 
has tradition handed down any thing con- 
cerning them. We may indeed conjeftorc, 
that Biirbage, who exhibited Richard III. 
was, 'by the author, fele£ied to reprefent 
iViacibeth. Not only becaufe he was the 
firft tragedian of the times, but, from his 
performing characters of a fimilar caft, wa 
inay fuppofe him to have been better adapt- 
ed toil than Taylor, (another eminent ac- 
tdr m tragedy,) ' or any player of that age. 

The 
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Tht Tatler HaB celebraifed Bcltertdti fot 
hisikfceifehce in Macbeth as tveli as other 
ptinci|)al triigk pkrti. Clbbef hai Aoi 
partkUlarfy tiift^n^uiihtd ^s ^riat eoiiie^ 
diah for his perfofmahtfe df this (fharac^- 
tfer ; that hd afted it to tlie very vcrgfe oi 
his lifei I Itaniei in a tonYerfatidn with 
Mr* Ryan. Though Booth was one o( 
the compafty of comedians who obtained a 
litence in the yedr iyiii foon after the 
death df Bctti^rtori, WilkSj trith gbeat 
partiality, gate Maifbeth to Mr. Johdi 
Milbi a player wliohi he patroriifed; Btit 
Milfe vias deficieiit in genius to difplay thfe 
various pafflons and turbulent fcenes of thfc 
character* JViilli was, in perfSni mclined 
to the athlttic fizt? j his features largi^ 
thou^ not eiiprcfiive j his voice Was 
manly aftd powerful, but not flexrblfe; 
hii idL\&n and dfepcxrtment decent* In 
voite and perfon hi was net v«ry anltke Mr. 
Edward Birf y, whofti GolMy Gihbtfr ndBA 
to t«rdi a fteofld old Miltew I h«tfe km 
triitf m Macbeth j bat ndith^r }m thmnsr of 

I a {p^h§, 
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fpeaking, his a£lion, nor Kis deportmenfy 
made any imprcffion on my mind greatly to 
his advantage!. > He fpoke, indeed, the ce- 
lebrated foliloquy oh the progrels of time, 
beginning with * Tomorrow ! tomorrow ! 
and tomorrow V witk ptopriety and feel-^ 
ing, and it produced confiderable efFe£l on 
the audience/ 

It was a matter of concern, to judges of 
theatrical' merit, to fee fuch adlors as Booth 
and PoweH condemned to reprefent the in- 
ferior parts of Banqua and Lenox, when 
Mills was fo improperly fet over their heads. 
Roberts the player, author of a letter to 
Mr. Pope concerning fome paflages in his 
preface to Shakfpeare, told me that the in- 
dignation of a country gentleman broke 
out one night, during the afting of this 
play, in a very odd manner. The Tquire, 
after having been heartily tired with Mills, 
on the appearance of his old companion, 
George Powell, in the fourth aft, cried 
.cut, Joud enough to be heard by the au- 
idience, * For God's fake, George, give me 

a fpeech and let me go home.' 

Quin's 
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Quin*s figure and countenance, ip this 
chara£l€r, fpoke much in his favour; but 
he was deficient in animated utterance, a^ndt 
wanted flexibility of tone. He could nei-» 
ther affume the ftrong agitation of mind 
before the murder. of the king, por;the 
remorfc and anguifh in confequence of it : 
—much lefs could he put on that mixture 
of defpair, rage, and frenzy, that mark 
the laft fcenes of Macbeth. During the 
whole reprefentation he fcarce ever de- 
viated from a dull, heav}r, monotony. 

Moflbp's power of expreflion, in feveral 
fituations of Macbeth, commanded attention 
and applaufe. Had he been acquainted 
with variety of aftion and eafy deport^ 
ment, he would have been juftly admired 
in it. Barry ought never to have attempt- 
ed that which was fo oppofite to his na^ 
tural manner. He was not formed to 
reprefent the terrible agonies of iMacbeth; 

The genius of a Garrick could alone 
comprehend and execute the complicated 
paflions of this character. From th? firft 

I 3 fcene. 
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fi^ene, m whick ho tras «ccofted by the 
witches M the end of th^ part, he was 
animated gnd confiftent. The tumuh 
raiftd in his mind, by the prc^hecy of 
the witches, was oipre^d by feelings fui* 
table to the occaiion, nor did he fufFer th« 
marks of this agitatioc^ to be entirely dif-; 
flpated in the prefence of Duncan, which 
he difcovcred to the audience in n^ qbfeard 
manner; more efpecially when the king 
named Malcolm prince of Cumbepland. 

Before I conclude my -account of the 

• • • . 

fevcral a6lors who perfonated Macbeth, 
I muft take notice of a piece of ftage per^ 
fidy which had like to have p^odi^ced dif-* 
agreeable confequerices to a pe-r^rrqer of 
that charafter^ 

' - Oliver Csfhel was by bkt-h an Irifliman, 
well eduta ted, and of a good family. Hi* 
hiclination to the profefllon of ailing 
hrcmght hitn jfifft to the ftage ol I>p«sy-i 
lane, and afterwards tq that of Covent-r 
.garden, where he mtt with ilwrh ei^ou^ 
fakement fVom Mr, Rich, that-he excited^ th«i 

jealouly 
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3caloufy of au a£lor who had been for a 
couCderable time advancing equally ia the 
favour of them afiager. Caftiel was tu'ed 
in high tory principles, which* .he took no 
pajns to conceal^ btit indifcreetly threw out 
his options of government and pofitjcal 
af&irs in mixed companies. The man 
was innocent of any intention to difturb 
|:he ^ flate j he was only rafh. irv the 
life of expreffions which might be in- 
terpreted to his diladvantage. The nation 
\v^$, in 1746, irtvplved la a French and 
S0aniJh war, and a rebellion had bro- 
ken out in Scotland. , 'The rival of CafheL 
though not known by him to be fikhf 
took advantage of his, .unguarded w^rnpth 
of temper, and fecretly laid an informatioi> 
againft' liim at the fccretary'of ftate's of-. 
ftcei The accufed perfon was taken, lip hy^ 
a gerieraf warrant, and examined by ^^ 
iecr^tary of. ftate.. Nothing worthy the 
notice ot goyemment appearing; in his d\C* 
favour, fie was fet at liberty,. The firft 
plape he r^fqrted to was the Bodfiord Cbf* 

I 4 fee-houfe. 
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fee-houfe, where he found his fecrct an4 
perfidious enemy waiting the iflue of hi? 
information. Calhel was going very inno, 
cently to relate his unexpedled adventure to 
him ; but the other, fhocked at his fight, 
ran out of the cofFeerhoufe in great hafte, 
to fhun the rdan whom he had fo bafely 
endeavoured tp injure, ^opn after this 
tranfaftion, news arrived from Scotland 
of the battle at Falkirk, where, it was 
fiippofed, the rebels h^d gained fome flight 
advantage, The king was advifed to gq 
to the theatre and to command the tra-. 
gedy of Macbeth. Caftier? examination 
before a niinifter of ft?ite was known to 
the public, and Rich doubted whether 
3t would be prudent to permit him ta aft 
the principal chara£ler before the, king. 
Quin heard of the maiiager -s fcruples, and 

bffered his fervice >yithout any.expeftation 

,'»■'• ' . • " _ 

of reward. But the Icihg being aflced if 
he had any objeftion to Mr. Caftiers ac-. 
ting before him, anfwered, ** By no means, 
he would be altogether as acceptable as 

any 



MACBETH. 



A. 



XS7 



uny other playen" A few months af- 
ter, Caftiel was feized with an apople£lic 
Jit, as he was a£ling oh the ftage at Nor- 
wich, which he did not long furvivej his 
enemy died,. I helievp, much ^bqnt thp 
l^metime. ... :", ; .' • 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

r 

• • • • « I 

I ' . • ' • • • * • < "• 

y \ ■ . - , 

Batrguo^s defcription of Duncans complacency^ 
-— Macbeth' s drink. — l*be meaning of the 
werd wines. •— Dagger fcene. — Duke of 
Parma and David Garrick. — Rotation 
from Mfcbylus. — Tarquins firides. -^ 
Conmifeur and Garrick. -— Lady Macbeth 
works berfelf to the encouragement of mur^ 
der. — By what methods. — Say their 
prayers, and moft need of bleffing, ex^ 
plained. — Rotation from the hymns of Or- 
pheus and the Choiepbora of Mfchylus. — 
The play of Macbeth an admirable fermon 
againfl murder. — Excellence of Garrick 

<\ ^niStntc^ard. — Short hofe of the French. --^ 
Story ofNokes.^^Mrs. Porter. — DireBion 
to the aStor of Macduff. — Unmannerly w- 
plained. — Breech'd, ^r^w Majfinger. — 
Naked faculties, note upon. — Loud grief 
to he fuppreffed. — • Behaviour of the aSlors 

in 



HI A C B E T H. lit 

in afcene after the k$f^^3 murder. — JKrV^ 
JDiufks: — Donald and btstrnfe. -^Fer^ 
feSlfpy of the time. — Lady Macbettfs £f^ 
content. — Melancholy ^e ef the murJe^ 
rer. -r— Deareft cliuck exf^kmeS. ••^ J^f 
fold. — Ohofi of Banquo. — Lloyd* s verjif^ 
'— Garrick*s opinion of the merit of Mae^ 
Ifeth. — Garrick and Mws. Frttehard'. — 
^heir various excellences. — ^uotatimfrom 
Mfchyhs. -— Toung in deed. — Pit pf A^ 
cber$nand the brook of Acbeneen. — Mm^ 
heth and Macdiiff^s mutual j&ahuff from 
Buchanan. 

B A » <^W, ♦• 



And fliut vp 



In meafofelefs o^fit<^iam«iit. 

BANQUO's <tefcrfption of Duncan's 
full enjoyment of his entertainment 
pr§f^5:4 nw>ft. a«i^l^pito:e of a bene- 

ft 

91)4 complacency. 

M. A C B 8 T lU 
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-". .• M A' C B B T H. ■ 

• * 

^ Crd bid- thy tnidrefs, when my drink, is ready ^ the 
firik^e u^on the belK 

' : In the tinfies of the feudal fyftem, kings, 
princes, baroils^ and all perform of. diftin- 
guifliied birth and rank, before they went 
toreft> partook of a collation called the 
wiries^ confifting of delicate cates and, wine, 

« 

warnoed and mixed with certain fpices. 
Froiffart f deemed . it* a great piece of good 
fortune^ that he fpent the greatef}; part of 
his life in the courts of princes, for there- 
by he had gained an opportunity of drinking 
the wines ^ which y he fays, contributed much 
to his comfort and repaji."^ This is the cor-^ 
dial which we may reafonably fuppofq 
Shakfpeare meant by the drink. ; 

V IDEM. . Y 

: i :ri]:.l*jtWs a dagger which 1 4ce beforeti^e! 

^•jVfefiyftage critics fuppdfe this to be one 
of thc'mbft difficult fituafaons in atSlihg. 
The fudden ftart on' feeing' the dagger 

'- i in 



• > i- 1 1 T' 



* FroifTart* Tom, ii. Chap. 8i* 
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• • * « 

in the air, — the endeavour of the aflor to 
feize it, — the difappointment,— the f^ggcf. 
tion of its being only a vifion of the dis- 
turbed fancy,— the feeing it ftiil in form 
moft palpable, with the reafoning upcm 

it, thefe are difficulties which the mind 

of Garrick was capable of encountering 
and fubduing. So happy did he think 
himfelf in the exhibition of this fcetic, 
that, when he was in Italy, and requfetfed 
by the duke of Parma to give a prodE of 
his Ikill in aflion, to the admiration "of 
that prince, he at once threw himfelf liito 
the attitude of Macbeth's feeing the ^ air^ 
drawn dagger. The duke defired nfo"far- 
ther proof of Garrick's great excellence itt 
his profeffion, being perfeftly convinced, 
by this fpecimen, that he was an abiblute 
mafterof it. ' .. . . .i 

IDEM. • 



• Now o'er one half the worU 



9 *■ 

Nature lies dead, aad wicked dreams abufe 
The curcaia'd fleep. > 

This is not unlike a pafTage in the Coce- 

phorse of iEfchylus ; . 

^ . For, 
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For, in the flill Uftd Wiidnight hbtir, ' 

Albright, chn breaihti Us vvngeahce 6eepi 
HaiinU With wild dteams the curtain'd ileep. 

Potter's JE,BcHYtv$^ 

Mr. Steevcns has# from Spencer and 
Harrington's Ariofto, brought inftances 
to prove that the word Jiride does not al- 
ways convey the idea of violent motion* 
Isfotwithllanding this> I believe that almoft 
every body» who reads the line as above 
quoted, will fuppofe the word to import 
fomething like tumult and noife. But all 
difputeSy about the vford Jirides, may eaiily 
be determined by reftoring what^ I think, 
is the genuine reading, Jides^ which was 
firft removed by Mn Pope, who, in its 
ilead, fubftituted Jirides. * I am now, 
fays Macbeth,, moving towards my pur« 
pofe with the cautious deps of the ravifh- 
Ing Tarquin, or the filent pace of a ghoft/ 
The fides of a man, in our language, like 

the 
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iht fottra or hatiieri of the Latins» G^pi^ 

fy &b^ pdwcf aind ability^ 

lii Twelfth Night, the duke tells Vl« 

■ Tbope is S9 tv^matCsJtdet 
Can bide the beating of fo ftrong a pafliofi 
As love dotK give my heart, ' * 

By a very cominon figure, the fides of a 
Hian ftand for the man himfclf. 

•IDEM. 

\ ■ '{ fry it not, DuttCRiii fof k t» a bell 



. That ftunmans thee to heaven or to hell 1 

. The thought is ibkmn, though, I 
lkv€, every j^eadei* wiihes there had booa 
no chime on an occafion (b tremendous*. 
Bm I>a}venabt iefipns the gloom !of the 
idea (till £artber^ by'aiiialttrj^iim.wr^ wei-^ 
proper: . -^ \.- 

— — Hear it nol^ D«fic|n^ for i€ ia » bell . 

That rMigs nVy ooroimtinn avdthjr knell I 

Upon Macbeth^s going off the ftager to 
perpetrate the murder, the author of the 
Connolieui obfcryes^ that the a6k)r's fieel- 

- * » 

ia^ mufl have been dtftarbed \xj his wir 

ping 
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ping the paint from big fslce t<> iii6kmot& 
ghaftly on his re-entrance, befides thedifor^ 
deilng of his wig ' to give the appearance 
of buftle and diftradion. Would not the 

• • • 

fame author, if , the aftor had returned 
from the fiippofed murder, as unruffled in 
drcfs and as florid in look as before, have 
juftly remarked that he had forgotten the 
fituation in which his author had placed 
him, for he bore no outward figns of a 
man concerned in the bufinefs of aflafll* 
nation ? He might as well, too, have re- 
ftiarked that the player muft hive Employ- 
ed fome of his time in dipping the ftage- 
daggers in blood. But there is no end of 
fuch criticifnis I am only forry that re- 
marks of this kind ihould. efcape a wri- 
ter not more remarkable for candour of 
fpirit than force of genius. 

L. A D Y • M A C B E T H. 

Tbat, which hath made them drunk, hath made me 

bold! 
What hath quenchM'thcm, hath given me fire ? 

By thefe lines being put in the mouth of 
Lady Macbeth, Shakfpeare feems unwilling 

to 
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tQ lUppO^ that ens of the tender lex could 
be wrought up to become an aiTociate ia 
murder, without fome preparation for itj 
by a degree of intoxication. 

MACBETH. 

But tlw^ did (iy their prayVs^ and addrefsM tbf in 
Again to fle«p» 

By * faying their prayers/ the author 
means, they poured out fuch Aort addrefles 
to the divine Being as m^ n difturbed by trbu- 
blefi^me dreams, or frightened by fuddeu 
appf ehenfion of danger, generally ejaculate : 
fuch as imploring heaven's proteftion, 
begging forgivenefs of fins, and the like. 
This will give us the true meaning of what 
Macbeth fays immediately after. 

MACBETH. 



I 

m 



p*— — — i— _- I could not fay amen. 
When they did cry, Heav'n blcfa us I ■ 
I had mod need of foleffing. 

Macbeth could not, even in his then diftrac- 
ted ftate of mind, fuppofe that heaven would 
fanftify murder by giving a blelling to the 

V(H.. IL K murderer. 
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murderer. Bleflihg is here put for pardon: 
* I had moft need of forgivehefs/ 



I E M. 



Macbeth doth murder flecp !-^thc ihnocent flecp f— 
Sleep, that knits up the raveird fleeveofcare^ 
The death of each day's life, fore labour's batb^ 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's fecond courfe^ 
"Chief nburiiher in life's feaft !——- 

Thefe attributes of fleep greatly refembic 
fome beautiful lines in the Hymns of Or- 
pheus to Night and Sleep : 









I D 1 M. 
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Will all great Neptune's ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand i No, this my hand will rather 
The.muhitudinous fea incarnadine 1 

The Chorus, in the Coosphorss of iEf- 
chylus, breathes fentiments not unlike this 
of Macbeth: 



Were all the ftreams, that wind 



Their mazy progrefs to the main. 
To cleanfe this odious ftsiin, in one combined. 
The dreams combined would flow in vain* 

Poftcr's ^fchylus. 

IDEM. 

To know my deed *tWere beft not know mylelf. 

* WhilftJ am confcious of having com- 
mitted this murder, I cannot but be mife- 
rable 5 I have no ' remedy but m the total 
forgetfulnefs of the deed, or, to ipeak 
more plainly, in the lofs of my fenfes/ 

The merit of this fcene tranfcends all pa- 
negyric. Amongft the many difcovlrfes, 
which, from the earlieft time to the prefent 
hour, have been compbfcd on the fubjecl 

K 2 0f 
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of murder, it will be difficult to. find {o 
powerful a diffuafive or ^ehortation from 
that dreadful crime as the tragedy of Mac- 
beth exhibits. In drawing the principal 
charaJler of the play^ the author, has <ie- 
viated ibmevyhat from . faiftory ; but, by 
abating the fiercenefs of Macbcth's difpofi^ 
tion, he has rendered him a fitter fubjedl 
for the drama. The rational* aiid fevere 
delight, which the fpc6lator feels frotti the 
reprefentation of this piece, proceeds, in a 
great meafurc, from the fenubility of the 
murderer, from his remorfe and agonies, 
and from the torments he fuffers in the 
midft of his fuccefsful villany. 

The reprefentation of this terrible part 
of the play, by Garricle and Mrs. Pritchard, 
can no more be defcribed than I believe it 
can be equalled* I will not feparate thefe 
performers, for the merits of both were 
tranfcendent. His diftraCtion of mind ind 
agonizing horrors were finely con trafted by 
her feeming apathy, tranquillity, and confi- 
dence. The beginning of the Tcene after 

•the 
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A 

the murder was conduced in. terri- 

« 

fying whifpers. . Their looks and aftion 
fupplied the place of words. You heard 
whaf they fpoke,^ but you learned more 
from^the agitation- of mind difplayed iii their 
aftionaod deportment.^ TJiepoet here.gives 
only an outline^to the conftimmate aiftor.— 
J ha^e done the deed I — Didji thou not bear xi 
noife? — r- When? — \Did you not fpeak? ^ 
The dark colpuripg, given,t)y^he a^pr^tp ' 
theie abrupt fpeeches, makes tke fcene ai^f^l 
and tremendous to the auditors \ The won- 
derful expreffion of hcartful horror, which 
Garrick felt when he fhcwed his Hpodj 
hands, can only be conceiired and ddcr^bed 
by thofe who faw him ! The expreffion of 
* forry fight T is certainly not happy now* 
Word«, which were highly expreffive and e* 
nergetic abpve .oi>e hundred aJidJSfty yeaip 
fmce, have, by length of time, it?ft their iboh 

portance. Davenant, ft&y years af- 

terj, alteredy&rry to difmal-^ but perhaps a 
better, wprd than ^hat^ht fliU be iubfti^ 
tuted, • 



r ' 
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« 

PORTER.. 

Who*s th€rc ? — Hcre*s an Englifli tailor, come hi- 
ther for ftealing out of a French hofe. 

The archnefs of the joke, fays Dr. War- 
burton, confifts io the French hofe being 
very fliort and ftrait,- for -that tailor muft 
be matter of his trade who could fteal any 
thing thence. Mr, Steevens declares free* 
ly, that Dr. Warburton made this objec- 
tion at random, and quotes an old pam- 
phlet of Stubbs to prove, * the Gallick 
r^lioferi are made very large and wide, reach- 
ihg down-tp their knees.'' Dr. Farmer, in 

w 

favour of Dr. Warburton, obferyes, that 

Mr. Steevens had forgotten the uncertainty 

♦of French fafhions, and quotes from an 

•old book a paflage to prove that French 

liofe anfwered in length to their, ihort- 

» . • , . "• 

ikirted doublets. Asa farther proof that 
"our neighbours, the French, in the reign of 
Louis IV. were fond of Ihbrt doublets, I ftiajl 
prcfcnt thereader with a ftage-aftecdote from 
honeft Downs, the theatrical hiftoriah, who 

relates, 



J 
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relates,- * That, when King Charles II. 
and all his court, met his fifter, the Duch- 
efs of Orleans, at Dover, the comedy , of 
Sir Solomon Single, afted before both courts, 
pleafed her grace and all the fpeftators ex- 
tremely. The French wore, at the fame timc^ 
Ihort laced coats, fome fcarlet, fome blue, a- 
domed with broad waift-belts. Nokes had 
on, in the part of Sir Arthur Addle, one fhor- 
ter than the reft j the Duke of Monmouth 
gave him his fword and belt from his fide, 
and buckled it on himfelf, on purpofe to 
mimic the French. Nokes looked more 
like a drefied-up ape than a man ; fo that^ 
on his firft entrance upon the ftage, he put 
the king and the whole court into an excef- 
five fjit of Jaughter j at which, the French 
were very chagrined to fee themfelves jrped 
by fuch a fool . as Sir Arthur. Mr. Nokes 
kept the duke'g fwprd to his dying dajr/ 
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Up, up, and fee 



The great doom^s image ! 

* A pifture of horror not to be parallelled 
but^ in the liniverfal rain of the world at 
thelaftday/ ♦ 

LADV KtACBETrf. 

What's the feufinefc J 

I'he players have long fince removed 
Lady Macbeth from this fcerie. A Lon-* 

V 

flori audience we may fuppofe not to be fd 
critical as that of Athens, 6r fuch an one 

iis Oxford or Cambridge could fupply. ^ 

Many years fince, I have been informed, 
«ft lexptriment was hazarded, whethtt- the 
^^eftators would bear Lady Macbeth's fur^ 
]prizc and fainting j but, however . charac-^ 
^crittical fuch behaviour might be, perfons 
-of a certain clafs were fo ihferry upon the 
tfctafioh, that it was not thought proper 
to venture the Lady's appearance any more. 
Mr. Garrick thought^ that even fq favou- 
rite an aftrefs as Mrs. Pritchard would not, 
in thdt fituation, efcape derifion from the 
gentlemen in the upper regions. Mr. 

Macklin 
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Macklin h 6f aplnion, that Mrs^.Porter alone 
could have credit with an audience, to 
induct them to endure the hypocrify of 
JLady Macbeth. 

MACBETH. 

O, yet I Jo repent me of my fury^ 

That I did kill them. . . • 

M A C D .U F r. . . 

»■ ' ' ■ Why did you To ? 



The murder of Duncan's chamber- 
grooms^ by Macbeth, juftly raiies {ufpi- 
cidn in Macduff. I have fddomfeenanaffcor 
of this charafter, who rightly underftood 
his (ituation : his^eye ought to purfue and 
examine Macbeth's demeanour during^ the 
remainder of the fcenej, though not in fuch 
a manner as to difcover what palled in his 
mind to the fufpe£ted perfon. 

M A C B S T H. 

XJnmannerJy breeched with gol%« 

Propriety of expreffion was ndt the print* 
cipal ftudy of Shakfpeare. He frequently 

layi 
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lays hold of the firft word that meets his 
fancy ; though I fee no rea&n to cavil 
wth unmannerly, which Mr. Warton fup- 
ports very forcibly. The word, with com-f 
pounds of the fame import, are in good au- 
thors to be found in a fenfe not very remote 
from this in Shakfpeare. Irt Dryden,«^/w<?«- 
nered fignifies uncivil, rude, and brutal j 
tmmannerlinefsy in Locke, is indecent be- 
haviour and breach of civility. Unman- 
nerly, in this quotation, means inde- 
cently in the higheft degree ! brutally ! 

fliockingly I The propriety of the 

■word unmannerly y in this place, may be 
juftiffed by a like freedom taken by Greek 
and Latin authors in words feemingly as 
remote from their original meaning :-^Dr. 
Clarke in a learned note upon A><yn<ro^s 
i'etxfitiov tiuv, in the fecond book of Homer's 
Iliad, 1. 279, obferves, that a%^«« ihv elegan- 
tiffime diaum eft, et tam fignificanter ut nil 
noflit fupra. Latine dieens inutile tuens, 
ficuti iorvum tuensf &c. Obfervandu m au- 
tem «w«oj apud.Graecos, quumde homine 

malo 
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malo dicitur, non utique eum exhibere qui 
(impliciter fit non utilis, fed qui fit maximc 
nequam. Similiter apud optimos linguae 
Romanss auflores, inutile legiti^r id, non 
quod non utile modo, JeJ quicquid utiH 
maxime eji contrartum^ The whole note I 
would recommend to the perufal of the 
candid and judicious reader* 

Dr. Warburton's reecVdy inftead of 
breech' d^ is plaufible ; but the old reading 
is well juftified by Mr. Steevens, and ftiU 
more forcibly by Dr. Farmer. BreecVd was 
certainly a common word, in our author^s 
time, applied to the covering of any thing, 
as well as a part of a man's body. . Some<- 
times it fignifies the direft contrary, as in 
Maffinger's Guardian, a6£ I. Durazzo, 
rpeaking of his nephew Vdiftant and baifa« 
ful courtfliip of his miftrefs : 

How he looks like a Tchool-boy that had plaj*d 
The truant, and wen| to be breeched* 
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Andy when we have our nakctf faculties tvi<l. 
Which fttffcr in cxpofurc '■ 

In fiicffli cloud of wt)rds, Mr. Steevcns 
is afraid left the meaning (hould cfcape tKc 
reader; and therefore he informs them, 

« 

that they are to underftand by them, 

• When we have clothed our half-drejed bo^ 
dieSy witch may take cold from being espofed 
U ibemrf. Shakfpearc underftood not on- 
ly the; propriety and decorum of the ft age, 
bttt the gc^us of his audience, and would 
Aisver &mi oa his cfaara^ers half*dre0ed. 
JSBch a liidiiDra^s fight, which no fkill could 
prevent, ijrould hanne excited loud burfts of 
iaughuor. This appcararite certainly would 
be very natiir^i j for the ringing of a bell, 
* and a loud outcry of murder, muft^, in a 
palace, or any houib, have drawn together 
the higheft and loweft of its inmates, fome 
armed with one weapon, fome with anp- 
ther : but, at fuch a motley fight, furely^ 

T» be grave exceeds all power of face. 

■ ^ ' In 
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In the more advanced ft ate of tlie ftage, 
Mfr Garrick would not rilk the appearance 
of half, or even difordered, drefs, though 
extremely proper, and what the incident of 
the fable and lituation of the.chara^rs 
feemed to require. But the words wi!!, I 
think, very eafily bear another meaning : 
* When we have recovered ourfelves from 
that grief and thofe tranfports of pafliony 
which, though juftifiable from natural 
feeling and the fad occafion, 4k> but espofe 
the fraiity and imbecility of our nature.^ . 
.Extreme grief and kmd lamentations, 
however natural, and to be induJged in 
private, ar^e furely not £rax:eful 'm public, 
and are always cliefe<^i>deavoured to be^fop^ 
preffibd. OufShaiipcare i^ very caidFiil to«- 
Urainexceffivegricf in tbcprefcnccof others. 
In Julius C«far, ^ HI. the Servant rf 

06lavius, an fedbs ^^ -^^^ ^^7 ^^ ^^* 
far, cries *0 Caefar !' and burfts into tears : 
Mark Antony checks his forrow, in that 
place, by faying, * Thy heart is full ; £et 
tbee apart and weep J And Kent, in King 

Lear, 
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Lear, a£l IV. defcribing Cordelia's beha- 
viour, when told of the cruelty of her 
fillers to her father : 



Then {be Ihook 



> The holy water from her heavenly eyes. 

And clamour moiften'd her.— ^Then away (he fiarted. 
To deal with grief alone* 

MACBETH. 

Let's briefly put on manly readinefs. 
And Qieet in the hall together. 

This fcene of ftrong pert urbation and deep 
forrow requires, in the reprefentation, the 
niceft and moft accurate management. — 
The guilty Macbeth, though Jftruggling to 
afllime the appearance of innocence and 
deep concern, dares not meet the eye of 
any perfon. The reft walk up and down 
as if fighing and lamenting ; only Macduff 
and the fons of Duncan feem, by their 
looks, to point out the murderer. 

ROSS. 

■ * By the clock *tis day, 

* And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp.-— 

•— Darkncff 
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— Darknefsdoth the face of earth cntomfc. 
When living light ihould kifs it. 

From the hiftory of King DiifFus's 
murder, by Donald, governor of the cita- 
del of Foris, Shakfpeare has borrowed 
fome incidents and fome embelliftiments 
for his fable. DuflFas, having determined 
to bring to juftice fome robbers, who had 
laid wafte Murray, Rofs, and Caithnefs, 
caufed them to be feized and brought to. 

* Foris, there, to receive condign punifh- 
ment. Ponald was greatly offended that 
the king would not be prevailed upon to 
pardon fome friends of his aflbciated in 
the robberies. His wife, who, in violence 

. o^ difpofition, greatly refembles Lady 
Macbeth^ ftimulated her huiband to mur- 
der the king from the conveniency of doing 
it ; for, having the command, of the caftle, 
fhe told him, he had t4ie power of execu- 
ting the defign in his own hands. This, I 
take it, is Shakfpeare*s time and place dgree^ 
ing. Mr. Steevens has already produced 
the tale of the hawk and the moufing owl 

from 
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from the feme iburce with the killipg of 
Duffus's groomis.* 

The defcription of darknefs bbicuripg 
the hemifphcrc, by Rofs, is borrowed from 
the lame hiflory. Buchanan fays, indeed^ 
there was a general darknefs, over ail 
Scotland, after the murder of Duffus, that 
jieither Can nor moon were to he f^cn for 
the ipace of fix months after. 

Aa IIL Scene I. 

MACBETH. 

Acquaint you with thsperfe^/fy of the time. 

Dr. Johnfon thinks, by the perfeB fpy 

is meant the third Murderer, whom Mac^* 
beth fends to join the other two. But one 
of the two firft who were employed did not 
fb underftaiid it, by queftioiiing the third. 

' The 

^ Something, fimilar to this ftory of the hawk anci 
itKHiTifig owl, we read in the Per fae of ^fchylus. 

i* Alossa. *~^ An eagle. I beheld 

Fly to the altar of the fun : -— aghaft 

I^ood, my friends, and fpeechlefs; when abawlt^ 

With eager fpeed runs thither, furious cufFs 

The eagle with his wings, and with his talons 

Unplumes his head : mean time th'imperial bird 

Cow'rs to the blows, defencelefs,<—>Potter*s^fchyIus.^ 
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* The ^rfeft fpy of the time* is well ex- f 
plained by the" words which follow, * the 
moiqent of it/ that is, the very inftant you. 
are to begin your bloody bufinefs* At 
the fame; time the King difmifTes them, 
commanding them to ftay within till he 
calls them. The fending a third murdering 
affiftant is an after-thought, proceeding 
from Macbeth's anxious impatience to 
have the bufinefs finifhed. 

LADY MACBETH. 

. , .; i ^ - T , ■ ■■ Nought's had, all's fpent, 
. Where- our dcfire is got without content. ' » 

*Tis fafcr to be that which we deftroy, 
7'han, by deftrud^ion, dwell in doubtful joy. 

I^The Lady is willing to enjoy the fruits 
of rth'C abominable crime which her hiif- 
bi^iid) . by her inftigation and affiftanccy 
lUid committed; but, feeing difcontent layi 
hold-©f his mind, and all their hopes q( 
happinefe abortive, fhe now begins to 
think it would be fafer, that is^: in our au-. 
thor's intention, more eligibky to be the 
Vol. II. L murdered 
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murdered than the murdeter. She iva^ 
^proaching to that ft^e of* mind which 
is fo beautifully defcribcd in the Tcmpeft^ 
where the godd Gonfalvo, fp?aking of A- 
lonzo and his guilty affociates, fays, 

. Their great guilt. 



Like poifon giv'n to work a great time ^Hcvy 
Now 'gins to bite their fpirit^^ . , 

LADY MACBETH, 

■ Why do you keep alone, 

Oi forrieft fancies your companions making f 

* Sorrieft fancies' do not here^ ^s Dr* 
Johnfon imagines, fignify worthlefs, ig- 
noble, and vile, imaginations ; but> 
doubtlefs, black, gloomy, and melan* 
choly, refle6tions« Mr. Steevens ad- 
mits, that forrieft may poffibly mean me^^ 
lancholy and difmal, and quotes a paiTage 
from the Comedy of Errors to prove it i ha£ 
he needed not have gone fo far ; as Macbeth^ 
after committing the murder on Duncan^ 
makes ufe of the word forry in that fenfe : 
for, ihewing his hands, in an agony he 

cries 
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cries out, * This is 2V firry fight !* this is a 
fight not to be viewed without horror ! 



M A p B 9 T H. 

— Unfafe the while that W9 



Muft lave our honours in thefe flattering fireamsy 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts* 

Happy it is for the world, that the viU 
Iain can feldom quietly and peaceably enjoy 
the fruits of his iniquity. He, who before 
found diilimulation and flattery his beft 
condu6tors to the throne, is now furfeited 
with, and lothes, them. But^/^rfigni- 
fies here, as in the preceding fblilbquy of 
the Lady, preferable. He intends, by the 
word unfafe^ likewife to exprefs the dife- 
greeable tenure by which he holds his life 
and crown, by being obliged to fopthe and 
flatter thofe whom he mortally hates. 

IDEM. 

Be innocent of the knowledge, deareft dud. 

Cbucky from cbick^ or chicken i or per- 
haps a word of fondnefs borrowed from the 

L 2 hen, 
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hen, who invites her little brood ' to par- 
take of what (he has fcratched from the 
ground, and emits a found refembling 
chuck or cluch Othello, a6l III. makes 
ufe of the fame term : 

What promife, cbuci? 

Scene IV/ '-^Banquet. 

LADY MACBETH, 

_ * ' - 

_— — The feaft is fold 

That is not often vouch'^J while it is making. 

\ If you do not give due welcome to 
your guefts, by paying them proper atten- 
tion, the feaft will refemble a dinner at an 
inn, or ordinary, where every man pays 
for his fhare of the entertainment/ , . 

The ghoft of Banqiio rifes, and fits in 

Macbeth s chair. 

It has been queftioned, whether Ban- 
quo's ghoft fhould not prefent itfelfto the 
imagiriation of Macbeth, as the dagger did 
before the murder of the King. The ap- 
pearance of a ghoft is thought by fome a 

mere 
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mere trick, a Jeu du theatre ; and Hoyd, 
in his excellent poem of the Aftor, has ri- 
diculed, in very animated lines, the mealy 
appearance of Banquo : 

When chilling. horrors ihake th'affrighted King, 
And guilt ter men ts him with her fcorpion-ding ; 
' W ben keeneft feelings at his bo(bm pull. 
And fancy tells hi'm that the feat is full ; 
Why need the ghoft ufurp the monarch's place. 
To frighten children with his mealy face ? 
The King alone fiiould form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the empty chair. 

It muft. be confefled, thefe vifiona- 
ry appearances are but helps to the 
unaccompliflied aftor and the ignorant 
fpedlator. Nothing can be pleaded in their 
behalf but prefcriptive right, the conftant 
praftice of the theatre. Shakfpeare lived 
in the infancy of the ftage, when a rude 
audience demanded all the afliftance which 
the poet could give them. He may be juf- 
tified for calling up the fpirit of Banquo, to 
raife feelings in the zSiox and terror in the 
fpeftatorj but it is now time to fryV'at 

L 3 "-'^Icaft, 
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leaft, what efFe(^ may be produced without 
Tuch ghoftly aid. 

Before Mr. Garrick difplayfed the terri- 
ble graces of aftion from the ittiprcffion of 
vifionary appearance, the comedians were 
ftrangers to the effefts which this fcene 
could produce. Macbeth, they conftahtly 
exclaimed, was not a charafter of the firft 
rate ; all the pith of it was exhaufted, they 
faid, in the firft and fecond a£ts of the 
play. They formed their judgement from 
the drowfy and ineffe£tual manner of Gar- 
rick's predeceflbrs, who could not force 
attention or applaufe from the audience 
during the three laft afts. When Rofcius 
was informed what judgement the players 
had conceived of Macbeth, he fmiled, and 
faid he fhould be very unhappy if he were 
jiot able to keep alive the attention of the 
fpeftators to the laft fy liable of fo animated 
^ character. 

This admirable fcene was greatly fup- 
ported by the fpeaking terrors of Garrick's 
look and a^on« Mrs Pritchard Aiewed ad- 
mirable 
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xnirable art in endeavouring to hide Mac-* 
beth's frenzy from the obfervation of the 
guefts, by drawing their attention to convi- 
viality. She fmiled on one, whifpered to ano- 
ther, and diftantly falatcd a third ; in fliort, 
flieprafticed every polfible artifice to hide the 
tranfa6lion that pafled between her hufband 
and the vifioh his difturbed imagination 
iiad raifed. Her reproving and^ angry 
looks, which glanced towards Macbeth, at 
the.fatae time were mixed with marks of 
inward vexation and uneaiinefs. When, 
at laft, as if unable to fupport herfeelings 
any longer, fhe rofe from her feat, and fei- 
ized his arm, and, with a half--whiiper of 
terror, faid, ^ jire you a man V (he aflumed 
a look of fuch anger, indignation, and con- 
tempt, as cannot be furpafled, 

MACBETH. 

It Will have blood, they % : blood wIH have blood I 

So in the Cocephorae of -^fchylus : 

There is a law, that, for each drop of blood 
Shed on the earth, demands that blood be (bed. 

PpTTlR's ^SCflYLUt* 
L 4 IDSM« 
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My itran^ arid felf abufe 



. 'J 






Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe ; . 

We are but young in deed. 

• • • - . « , . 

This is one, amongft a thoufand other in* 
ftances, of our author's great knowledge of 
nature. The criminal agent, when he 
has recovered from the terrors of his 
afRi6led confqience, ruflies headlong into 
inorie guilt, by attributing hi$ fears to any 
thing, except the real caufe of them, M^c- 
beth pacifies himfelf with this, cordial, 
that his internal alarms are all, owing to 
novelty of praftice, and that perfifting in 
evil would alone procure repofe to his 
mind and ftability to his govern a>ent. Sq 
fays Richard IIL 

Things bad bpgun makeftrong themfelves by ill. 

Scene V. 

. » i ■ --- Get you gone. 
And meet me in the pit of Acheron. 

Shakfpcare, fays Mr. Steevens, thought 
if allowable to beftow the name of Ache- 
XQXX on any fountain, lake, or pit, through 

which 
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•which there was fuppofed to be a commu-^ 
nication between that river and the infer- 
nal region^ ; but Shakfpe^rfe, I believe, did 
not know that, in the ^oods of Calder or 
Cawdor, there was a brook very liear in 
name to that of the hellifh river. * For^ 
within thofe woods, f?iys Mr. Pennant^ 
there are deep rocky glens, darkened with 
trees round each fide of the wood ; one 
has a great torrent roaring at its bottom^ 
called the brook of Acheneen : it well merits 
the name of Acheron, being a moft fit 
fcene for witches to celebrate their noftur- 
nal rites in/* 

* 

Scene VI. Lenox arid another lord. » 

This fcene is left out in reprefentation, 
fuppofed to be unneceffary to the plot of 
the play. ' 

r 

LENOX. - * • 

•—r ^—Did he not ftratt," , '■ - ' /'• 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear 

That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fear i ' ., 

Lenox 

* Pennant's Tour to Scotland, P< 1 24. 
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I-otK* was pl^dcnt y9hen Macbeth killed 
tbe fle^n^ gnxjfms, and, however better 
Infiru^ijd he feetns to be at : jwefent, he 
ifeen jaftified the aft, from the bloody dag- 
jeis lying, unwipcd upon their pihow*. 
and from tlwir daring and diftraaed 
iooltfr } at the fai^ tim6, faying, 

» 

JiFo'ritaii^s life was to be truftcd with tbem. 



IDEM. 



-——For, from broad hints and caufe, he fail'i 
BBs prefence at the tyrant's feaft^ I hear 

The ftbry of Macduff and the tyrant's 
mutual jealoufy is related, after this man- 
ne,if, by Pud^anan : 
r For his better fecurity, Macbeth was 
^olvc^ to bmld a caftle oa the high hill 
of Donfinane, and to fortify it very ftrong- 
ly. He fummoned the thanes to affift 
in crefting the fortifications by turns. 
Macduff fufpcftcd the king harboured fome 
evil intentions towacds him, and, though 
he knt abundance of materials and labou- 
rers, wdi certain friends to quicken their 

operations. 
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operations, yet he would not attend in 
perfon. Macbeth » one day infpe£ting the 
works, obferved that a teem of- oxen^ fent 
by Macduff, was unequal to the talk of 
reaching the fummit of the hill : upon this 
he took occafion to fay, that he was no 
ftranger to the thane*s ccmtumacy and dif- 
obedience, which he was determined to 
xx)n<itier, by fixing a yoke upon his owa 
neckv Macduff, as ibon ^s he was infor^ 
tned of this, immediately hired a veflel, 
and fet fail to Lothian, and from thence 
he ict out for England.' 



CHAP- 
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Incantatim, t>f witches. -^ Jonfms contention 
..with Shakfpeare. — Rotations fyom bis 

- S^eens^ Mafque. .— Speefh of Macbeth to 
the prefiding hags. — Invocation. — He^ 
cote. — Attire of ^ohnfoffs . witches. — 
King* s evil. — . Why confined to. them*. — 

. ^Ctaim of the French kings from Clavis. — 
i^een^conforfi never touched for the evil. 
— Lewis XL and St. Francis of Paul^ 
their meeting. — Banijhment of royal witch^ 
. craft. — Macduff 's character. — Wilks^ 
Booths and Ryan. — Hell is murky ex^ 
plained. — Englijlo epicures. — Old enmi^ 
ty between the Rnglijh and Scots. — yuve^ 
nal quoted. — Deportment of Macduff cri^ 
ticifed. —-* T*itle of Thane ^ from Spelfhan^ 
Buchanan^ and Gurdon. 
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Aft IV. Scene !• - n^;^ r; . .^ 

FIRST WITCH.*"* ^'' 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. - - / 



THE incantation, in this aft, has jbceil 
^ greatly celebrated, and, for boldnefi. 

of invention, ftrcngth of imagination^ .and 
propriety of conduft, i^ thought eqiiaito 
any effort of our author's genius. 

Mr. Malone has, with much probabi- 
lity, fixed the firft reprefentation of Mac^ 
beth to the year 1 606. However that may 
be, we are certain it was afted before Bea 
Jonfon produced his Mafque of Queens, 
which was exhibited before the kirt^; an4 
queen in 1609. In that compofition, there 
are many evident imitalions of .the ipagi- 
cal inchantment in Macbeth. The facceft 
of ^hakfpeare alarmed the jealoufy of a 
man who fancied himfelf his rival, or ra- 
ther his fuperior. In this mafque, Jon- 
fon has meafured fvvords with our inimita- 
ble poet, and, to be juft, we.muft own he 

' has 
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has difplayed abundance of readings and 
no mean vein of poetry. But, left I 
fiiould fall under the charge of aflerting 
what I cannot prove, I will prefent the 
reader with fonje extrafts from the Mafque, 
in which the imitator endeavours, though 
in vain, to conceal his obligations to the 
original. 

Twelve hags bring their dame, who is 
fubftituted in the place of Hecate, an sic* 
count of the ingredients which they have 
gathered to make the charm powerful. 
She fees them bufy, and cries out, almoft 
in the words of Shakfpeare, * Well done^ 
my hags V She bids them relate what they 
have done. 

VIRST HAG. 

I hav9 beeti all day looking aficr 

A raven feeding upon a quarter. 

Aa foon ihe turn'd her beak to the fouth, 

I (hatch'd this oiorfel out of her mouth. 

8BC0HD HAO. 

1 have been gathering wolves hairs. 
The mad dog's foam, and the adder's ears. 
The fpurging of a dead man's eyes. 
And all fincc the evening-ftar did rife. 

yxTH 
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SIXTH WITCH« 



I bad a dagger, what did I with ctiat} 
Kill'd an infant to have bia fat* 

r 

T £ NT B. 

I, from (hi jaws of a gardener's bitch. 

Did fnatch thefe bones, and then leapt a ditdiy 

S t E V E N T R. 

r wen^ to the toad lives under the wall i 
I charmed him out, and he came to my call« 
I fcratch'd out the eyes of the owl before $ 
1 tore the bat*a wing: what have you mone i 

I (hall clgfe my proofs with two quota- 
tions more. The abrupt, but fublime, ad-- 
drefs of Macbeth to the witches, ia thi9 
fourth a£t, and an imitation of it ^oken 
by the dame iri the Mafijuc* The merit 
of both will plead in their behalf. 

M A C 8 fi T if • 

How nolHT^ ypu fecret, black, and midnight, I^^ I 
I conjure you, by that which you profeia, 
Howe'er you come to know it, anfwer me; 
Though you untie, the winds, and kt them fight 
Againft the churches ; though the yefty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up ; 

Thougbr 
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Though bladed corn be loig^i and trees blown down i 

Though caftles topple on their warders beads : 

Though palaces and pyramids do flope 

Their heads to their foundations : though the treafure 

Of nature's ger mi ns tumble all together. 

E'en till deftrufkibn fxckcn — Anfwer m^e 

To what I aflc you I 

The darnels invocation, from Jonfon. 

You fiends and furies,, if yet any be 

Worfe than ourfelves, yon that have quak'd to fee 

Thefe knots unty*J, and (hrunk when we^ have 

charmed. 
You, that, to arm us, have y^ourfelves di farm M, 
And to our pow'rs refign'd your whips and brands. 
When we went forth ihefcourgeof men and lands. 
You that have feen me ride when Hecate 
X)ur(l not take chariot ^ when the boiflerous fea. 
Without a breath of wind, hafk kfipck'd the fky. 
And that hath thundered, Jove not knowing why. 
When we have fet the elements at wars. 
Made midnight fee the fun, and day the ftar^. 
When the wing*d Ifght'ning in the courfe hath ftaid^. 
And fwtfteft rivers have run back, afraid 
To fee the corn remove, the groves to range,' 
Whole places alter, and the feafons change : 
When the pale moon, 'at the firft voice, down fell,' 
Poifon'd, and dufft not ftay the fecond fpell— * 
You that have oft been confcious of thefe fights. 
And thou, thrice- formed ftar, that, on thefe nights, 

Art 
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Art oidy iipwerfulf ' towhofe triple name 
Thusweinclinei once^ twice, and thrice, the fame* 
If now With rites i)rofane and foul enough 
''We do invoke thee, darken all the roof, 

• • • 

With prefent fogs exhale earth's rott*neftvapotirs. 
And ftrikea blindnefs through thefe blazing tapers, &c« 

Notwithftanding Jonfotij in the cotii-^ 

pofition of this invocation, had the affift- 

ance of the antient poets whom he cites 

in his margin, it is little more than an 

amplification^ or extended paraphrafe, 

of the fpeech of Macbeth Which I 

have juft quoted. The word Hecate, 

which Shakfpeare abridges to two fyllables^ 

Jonfon, to Ihew his learning, reftores to 

its ancient meafure. The exoiidivin;i of 

this piece; called, the Maique of Queens, 

celebrated from the houfe of fame, is very 

curious : • His majefty being fet, and the 

whole company in full cxpeflation, the part 

oftbefcene which Jirfi prefent ed itfelfwas an 

ugly hell J which^ fiaming . beneath y fmoked to 

the top of the roof This was beating 

Shakfpeare's cauldron with a witnefs . The 

Witches were all diiferently attired ^ * fome 

with rats on their heads, fome on their 

Vol. II. M (boulders i 
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flioulders j othlers^ wr^ ^dintmenti-p^ts: At 
thtirkfdfes; dl With fpiiidles, timbrels, 

rattles, or other venefical inftrumerits, 
making a confufed jioife, with ftrange gef- 
tures. The incantations of Shakfpeare, it 
if ofeferygd^ are a^vfutly tr^naendoa^ i thofc 
ofx>th€f ppet$ generally ridicijlous. 



. » 



Scene III. 

M A L C O I, M. 

: Let ttsffiek out foorlb defoUte ihade. 

Mr. SfecvcTis has quoted Hollingfcead's 
Abridgemeni of a long difcouffe between 
Malcolm and Macduff, from H. Boctios, 
on which this fcene is founded. I think 
he might have fhortened the margin very 
much, by tranfcribing Bnchaiiiin, who a*- 
grees with his countryman in thi fiibjc^l of 
the dialogue, but isjnore fuccinfi: in the 
relation; 

MALCOLM. 

. ' Why ifi that'rtiwrtefs left your wife an^sT chiW ? 

The King, in Hiimlct, st^IV. tron- 
dentnaJiis own conduft, in privately bury- 

• : - „ • . . . 2n^ 



- K' 
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ing Pfilomus, ifi wor45 of tjje ^ip? imr 

port : 

Wf h«yp i}o|u; bHt |wenly. 

P P « T 9 *• 

— — There are a crew of wretched foulf 



Tbjtft^y bipc«re. 



- AthiUoych, 



Such hn&hy hath heaven given his handy 

* * * 

They prefently amend. ' 

As tke poet here intended a compliment 
to his royal mafter, it is riioft probable, 
that King James had, before the a^ing of 
this play, touched for the king's evil ; nor 
can we fuppofe he would long defer affu- 
ming this power inherent in his predccef- 
fors. 

The privilege of curing the king's eviMs 
attributed only to kings. N* other fove* 
reigns, of any degree, havg laid claim to 
it. Why not give this power, fays Vjpl«- 
taire, to emperors ? and ipdeed, a fortiori, 
why is it not refident in tiie pop^s ? they 
are fomething more than God^s images up^ 
on earth -, they are his vicars, his vicege- 
rents. The fame author fuppofes^ that 

M 2 fomc 
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Jbme vifionary, in order to make the baf- 
tardy of William the Conqueror more re- 
Ipeftable, beftowed on him, as a gift from 
heaven, the power to cure the evil by a 
touch. 

The kings of France could not, without 
a jealous eye, behold this extraordinary 
gift of celeftial power in an Englifh king, 
without putting in their claim to a fimilar 
influence. It was therefore pretended, 
that they alfo, from their anceftor, King 
Clovis, eiyoyed the like gift of curing the 
king's evil. ^ 

. Queeij conforts never pretended to this 
prerogative of the royal touch, becaufe 
their hands, it feems, were not anointed 
like thofe of . the kings j but Queen Eli- 
zabeth, being a fovereign in her own 
right, cured thofe, who were afflivfled 
with this diftemper, with great facility. It 
was happy for his fubjefls, that Lewis XI. 
of France, was not a freethinker ; his a- 
varice, tyranny, and oppreffion, would 
then, perhaps, have been unlimited ; but his 

grofs 
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grofs fuperftitiod was a check to his more 
dangerous vices, and the fear of damnation, 
in all probability, faved many an innocent 
life. Lewis, in order to remove the 
conlequences of an apoplexy, ' lent for a 
famous man, called St. Francis of ^ Paul, 
to cure him. Behold, when the faiwt ar- 
rived, he was terribly afflicted with the 
king's evil. Here Lewis had an , oppor- 
tunity ' to do one good turn for another^: 
but it appeared, to all the world,, that 
the king could neither cure the faint no^ 
the faint the king. The courtiers, if 
they durft, would have, loudly laughqd at 

them both. . ., 

" ." '* ' • 
The houfe of Brunfwick renounced all 

pretenfions to royal witchcraft; they claim 
no power of curing any diftemper, by touch 
of handi except avarice and ambition. 
Mr. Nichols, in his very entertaining 
notes to the anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, 
has given, from undifputed authority, 
the origin of this impofture, which coft 
fome of our princes 3000I. per annum. - 

M 3 Queen 
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Qufjen Elizabeth was fo peftered with evil 
jpatients in her progrefs through Gloucefter- 
flaire^p that (he honeftly told them, * that 
God alone could relieve their complaints.' 
Our pious Charles 11. touched no lefs than 
92 io7patients, betvveen May 1 66 1 and April 
i68?.*-Yide Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. 200* 

MACDUFF. 

&C has iio cbilcfrfefi ! .— 

tt Unfll'akfefi l&ydty, mtf tfpidity of mind, 
aftd tettd^rhefs* d£ heart, -all united in an 
minefit degree, chti diftinguifh a diafaftcr, 
WllhfubmiSonttJ Dr. Johnfon, Macduff is 
^y t!iefe qualities highly difcritAinated from 
mhert. tteis, indeed- a proper contrail: to 
Macbeth, whofe courage degenta-ales into 

feAzy. •■' 

'We art told, by CoHey Cibber, that 
"Wilks'had bnce ah intention to refigft 
'flie p^ft bf ^kcduff, in which he had been 
thtrch applauded, to an inferior aftor, and 
t!iat Btioth had made an exchange of Ban- 
i^Ub for this Tuperior charadel:; builhatthfe 

jeaidufy 

-J - - • 

* At aguiAea a touch, this would ifftbunt to a ptttty 
large -ftim j and hence yft fee the origin of this coflJjr 
trick* 
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t6 te/ame what he Kad fb irtiKfcrfedtly ^ven 
away. In the ftrdng expreflioh of h'6rror 
on the murder of t^he King, and the loud 
exclamations of fiJr^rize ir\& terror. Booth 
might have exceeded^ tHe utmoft ef- 
forts of Wilks. Bwt,, , jjp the t^ch- 
es pf 4oin.eftic • sy9e, which wcrair-e the 
feeli.ngs of the tender fathe;r an(i the -aifejC^. 
tioqgjte.. }i»ib&,i>4, . . .^Wyks . h'^^ nq jjgijsil, 

IJif .ifc^ilj ih ;^?^WffP§.^ the -^Q.t^ns oC 

ths Qy^J^Q^'m^r fee^it mth <;QrrefpQn^n§ 
look and a£lion, was univerially admired 

and felt. His rifing, after the fuppreffion 
of his anguifli, into ardent and manly re- 
fentmeht, was highly exprellive of noble 
and generous anger. 

\ye muft not fprget Ryan's M^cdufF. -— 
Li jt^e reprefc^itation of thi^ part, be had 
npthwJgto ftft^g^jK^tli but the Ij^r^ijefs 
of his yoice. . .^^ aff^j^pjjl iijich t^etiyiije 
t«rf or and ajo^^esa^jiw jk tj?^ f^Qo^d a£b, 
as became the aflor who was to impofe on 
the fpe6^ator a belief o,f his having, feen his 
royal mafter ^fif Uf^^efjCd ! . }f^ tji^ ^jh ^ft. 

M 4 he 
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he felt t]bc lofs of his wife and children as 
becarpe a father: and a hufband. Ryan, 
we muft own, was inferior to Wilks, but 
not in a degrading diftance* 
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— ' Macbeth 



Is ripe for {baking, and. the powers above 
'teuton their inftruihents. 

This paflagc is npt, I think, well under- 
ftpodbj Mr.Steevens, who interprets it, 
• thfe heavenly powers entourage or thruft 
forward their rtiortal iflftfiimenls/ But the 
author had a iublimer meaning in this noble 
image : for it means. 

Heaven itfelf is arming in our cau(e. 

. In the fame fenfe fays Richard II. 

For, every man, that Bolingbroke bath preft 
To lift ihrewd fteel againft our golden crown, 
I^eaven, for his Richard, hath^ in heavenly pay, 
A gloric^as angel. Richard IL Ad 3* 

''^ A fimilar thought we find in the fuppli- 
cants of iEfchylus, from the Chorus, 
fpeaking of the infcrutable power and wif- 
dom of Jove; 

Though in majefty enthroned, 

' Thick cloudy, Uitd daT^c, inclbfe him round, 

' A$' 
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As from the lower of heaven his eye 

' Surveys hold man's impiety; 
- ' Till, his ripe wrath oh judgement bent, 
H( arnis each god for punifhment. 
And from his high and awful throne. 
Sends all bis awful judgement down.. 

Potter's ^fchylus, Vol. I. p. 98. 

A£l V> Scene I. 
Lady Macbeth walking in her fleep« 

I. A D Y M A C B B T H. 

Hell is inurky ! 

Mr. Steevens fuppoies the Lady is talk* 
ing to Macbeth, and here repeats this cx- 
preffion as if it had come from him, in 
contempt of his cowardice ! for, fays h^ 
ihe woulcl not have even hinted the terrors 
of hell to one whoie confcieiice (he faw was 
too much alarmed already f3r her purpole* 
This is certainly very ingenious 5 but, if 
we tread the ground over again, we ihati 
find, that, in reafoning about committing 
the murder of the King^ the fear of hell 
had no weight with Macbeth. He fays 
pofitively, that if, without the rifle of rc- 

taliation. 
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taliation, he could accqipplifli the mxv;dcr, 
he would b^^ird all fear ^ future retribu- 
tion, be would jump (be. fife t6 tmte. Bbt, 

though the murderer fcprned to take the 

. ■" ' ■ ■ '>.'.' 

future world into his confidleration, his 
l»ady might think ferioufly of the pains of 
hell. Whyc|fe4oe9flieifey, '^ Out, dam- 
ned fj)ot ! ' why fo pathetically fpeak of 

* the frtiell 6f blooei ! ' and tell Hs;nhat 

• all the • perfomes ' of Ai^afeia will not 
fweeten her littlb hand i: and with * a deq>- 
fcff c^od %h 1 ' To .f eafi>n ^on^ttendiQ 1 y 

i^ ^giB^«ti0n «B4"diftrajaf d witfe g*?ite,. -if 
;M(t;:«^ «»fy t»ik; b^i, if ^^tf'.ei^^^p^i 
99)^1^ i;4ie, tp ibl^tr^Bft^fi '*;iH«|l i» 
4ii«r|c.y ' wovAA be a fiatlijf^ ^nd 4(9ffu| 
H^SgeftioQ tD;<me who hgd «onumtie4 ;thf 
'Ifrc^il '<>f ■ ^linies, fljnd had i^iO|t. ^ui^rB^lle;! 
•fwdfc ^ preedi :Theii:e»e4sfi9mp9^d;^ 

^ii^pHie^ UK>9g^& aad .ancoi^e^);«4 i^»$k 
ji^ tHcf»i6fcure-of a ftorm, by a^-^tn^iV 

^tt ivfliere the wreck is \9j['yo}i&y X^BXtsx^ 
^ to feew il« terriW? effe^s, - , 

* 

. I Scene 
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Scene IL 



LENOX. 

There is Siward's fon^ 



And many unrough youths that (ven doyir 
Proteft their firft of manhood. 

Something very fimilar to this we cead 
in Richard IL ad the ^d^ m Scrope*s 
ipeech to the King : 

■ • ■■ ' Boys, with wom^hs voices. 
Strive to fpeak big^ and chfp thtir female joiA^ ; 
In ftifF onWeildy arms againft thy crp^n. . 

Scene III. 

MACBETH. 



Thenfly^ falle thanes^- -, 



And ciingle with the Englilh epicures. 

it is an old obfervation, that England i$ 
tme great cook's Ihofp ; andour nejghbo^yxs 
tnxiA x:orxk&y thftt in 'no othAt cooptry arc 

the tneaiis of grtatifying tbe a,{3^6tite to be 
obtained fo pleBrtiftilly. To a traveller, ia 

£hgland, no lights pre&nt themfelves fo 

fit«|Uj6ntiy to his view as awartety of large 

convenient 
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convenient inns, and houfes that furnifli 
gocxi entertainment. Not to contradi£t 
any of the commentators, whofe remarks 
on this paffage are very reafonable, I (hall 
only obferve, that Malcbeth lays hold of the 
vulgar prejudices of his countrymen, a- 
gaitift their fbuthern neighbours, to ferve 
his prefent purpofe. The reproach of epi^ 
cures y in plainer terms, Englijh poke^-pudding 
tikes y or EngUJh bag-spudding dogs ^ is as old, 
I believe, as the enmity between the two na- 
tions, and one which the lower clafs, or vul- 
gar Scots, ufed to throw on theEnglifli. The 
frequent fkirmifties, between the borderers 
of both kingdoms, ferved to keep alive that 
hateful animofity which the Union itfelf 
could (carcely extinguifh. The diverfions 
of children were expreflive of national ftrife. 
Tlje young Scots had formerly a game 
called Englifhmen and Scotchmen : one 
fide was called Scotch, and the other Eng- 
lifb. They took off their upper garments, 
and laid them ieverally in heaps ; that fide, 
which plundered the other of moft cladies^ 
: won 
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won the game. This indeed was parti€u« 
larly expreflive of the war, for booty, 
carried on near the borders. 

The Englifli were a match for their 
neighbours in illiberal taunts and fcurrilous 
reproaches, from which even our parlia- 
jnent was not entirely free; for, when 
James I. propofed to unite the two kingr 
doms, feveral members of the lower houfe 
treated his offer in terms of the moft figni- 
ficant contempt. In a fsrcafticfpeeeh, which 
pfborne has preferved, the Scots were 
termed, * fons of the locufts and daugh- 
ters of the horfe-leech.' 

The Ombi and Tentyritae, two nations 
of Egypt, were not more averfe from one 
another, on account of the former Iovii)g 
crocodiles, and the other hating theai, 
than the Englifti and Scots were, perhaps 
, for a reafon equally ridiculous. 

Inter finitimos vetus atqueantiqua fimultas, 
^ Immortaleodhim etnuftquamfsinabilevulnus, ^ 
Ardet adhuc, Ombos let Tentyrz,: - Uimmus utrinq4e 
Inde furor vuigo, quod numina vicinorum 

Odit 
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Eflq deo$ quos ipfe coUu 

Juvenal, Saf. 15, 



MACBETH. 



She (houid have died hereafter ; 



Tlierc would have beea a time for fiich a word ! 

Macbeth's confidence of vi6J:ory, in the 
enfuing contcft with Malcolm, was raifed 
to the higheft pitch, by the prophecies of 
Birnam wood and his not being to be flain 
t)y one that was born of woman. In con- 
fequence of this opinion, he feems to wifh 
that his Lady had died at a mpre quiet 
and lefs bufy time than the prefent. ■ 

* There would have been a time for fuch 
a wwd,* is ipoken in the fame fenfe with 
that which Brutus fpeaks over the dead 
body of Caffius : * Caflius, I fhall find time, I 
fhalifindtime.' * Had fhedied after my vic- 
tory, I could then have paid that refpeft to 
her memory which I ought.' This expla- 
nation is, in general, J believe, conformable 
to that of Dr. Johnfon on the &me pafiage. 

IDEM. 



f • - ^ .'%■•- - f * i ' .' I 

IDEM. 

And that which fiiould accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muft not look to bavie I . 

Dr. Johnfon thinks the courage of Mac- 
beth pf^fbrresiJdttieeft^em 3 but that l|iia<- 
Jity he, had in common with ^apquo and 
others. lam of bpiniofi^ that his extreinc 
rdluftance to murder his royal mafter, his 
unpwnmou aifflifitioapf loind after h^ h«d 
perpetrated the crii3;ie,, with the pjcrpetiwl 
Revolt of hiB confcieace u|>on the comipii^ 
iioJti 4>f each aew aft of c^rudty^ ^jfc itb« 
qualities which render .Macbeth, tho^gh 
not worthy of. our efteem, yet an-olgeQ: 
npfi entkel^^ ,uDmei:itiri|;pftr pity, i^ fplt^ 
of his ambition and cruelty* 

M A'C ^ i T/fi. 

■ "* ■ ! ■■■ F^ar hots till Birnam«'wood 

•''^n*natn-tvoodi faVs Mr. Pennant, feems 
"ribi^o^ave rcfcoverefl^the march of itisan^ 

tfdlofstd Dunfinane; ^nit ^here are ^11 to 

- be 
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be ieen fome remains of Macbeth's caille 
on this high hilL 

Scene VI. 

M A c o t; F p. 
Make all oux truinpeu fpeak^ give them alt breath. « 

This and the following line feem to be 
allotted to Macduff purely to fupport his 
confequence ; for, according to the rules 
of propriety, the commanding officer, 
Malcolm, fhould have given this charge. » 

The moft difficult part, an aftor has to 
fuflain, confifts in proper aftion, look, and 
deportment, when he does not fpeak. I 
fcarcely remember to have (een ariy exhibi- 
tor of Macduff who had not. entirely for- 
gotten, by the tranquillity and tamenefs 
of his behaviour,, the ftorm which had 
{haken his whole frame in the preceding 
a6l. This is his firfl appearance after the 
fad information of his murdered wife pnd 
children: (houldhenot, by his look, ;Cpn^ 
vince the fpedators that he had not Ipil jthc 

remembrance 
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remembrance of all that was dear to him ? 
fliould not his' countenance be impreffed 
with grief and rcientment j* nay, with im- 
patience, too, to take revenge on the man 
who had fo fcniibly injured him ? Wilks 
was the only Macduff lean jrecolleft who 
feeined to have a tolerable notion t)f his fitu- 
ation ; nor indeed did be^ in deportment, 
anlWer the idea of what he Ihould.feel on 
the occafion. 

V * ■ 

MALCOLM. • 



My thanes and kinfnien. 



• Henceforth be earls. 

» 

^he title of thane wis n^l confined to 
Scotland, but common to the fouthern, as 
well as northern, part of the ifl'and. — — 

• • * 

^ ^banorum appellatio in ufu fuit poft ad- 
ventum Normanorum, ut a Domefday li- 

queat,' fays Spelman in his Glbflary. 

Lefly, de prigine Moribus, &c, Scotorum, 
has thQ following paffagc, quoted by the 
fame author : * Nam in iplis reipublic^ 
noftrae rudimentis, cum aliqua adhuc bar- 
barios Scotiam occupaflet, quofdam duces. 
Vol. II. N thams^ 
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• • » 

tbanos^ vernacula lingua vocabant j illu(trl 
familia ortos delegerunt, quibus 1e fuam- 
que familiam regendatn committebant.' — ■ 
And Buchanan : * Superiorlbus fdcculisi 
jprseter tbanos, hoc eft^ prarfe6los regiontimi 
five moriarchas, &c» nullum honoris no- 
men equeftri ordine altius;' 

Gurdbn, in his Hiftory of court- barott 
and court-leet, gives a Very copious ac- 
count of the origin and dignity of the 
Englifh tiane. I fhail quote his definition 
of the word, and fomething relating to the 
thanes power and jurifdiftion ; but muft 
refer the reader to the book itfclf for far- 
ther information : ♦ 

* The Saxon word thane^ or tbegHty 
implies minijler^ or fervant ^ orte who wrfs 
an honorary fervant to the king in the fi^ 
and in council, not a fervant under abfo- 
lute command, but obliged, by foederal 
union, to ferve the king in war and coun- 
cil, of one and the other*s property/ Gur- 
don's parliaments, &c. p. 537. 

t The 



* Thttbane had the fame jurifdiftion in 
liis foke, or manor, as the kitig had in his 
great figniory j but neither of them were 
abfolute. The king, in the great figniory^ 
determined by and with the advice of his 
tbanes^ as original fh^rqrs with tjie king 
in the Coilcjuered lands ; and the t&an^^ in 
J^? court pf hip fpkc^ orlittjie figqiory, dp^ 
termini ^U di^erences between his njen 
in their fjyii rigbtgj md A\^9 punj/hed pri- 
imnsls,^ With the H4vi^ and ^opii^pt pf his 
fi«eme». ti f# m^ i^th W«re a<: grft 
within the j urifiU^i$«i^ of %hs tbans^s hi\i^ 
flfiotc*' H)idctn# 

. Topafs by jwinptiee^ the fi^feryajion? of 
tWaiSc^sipliihisdMr?^ m Mac- 

Jtafle^yofis 9f« ^t f ^ftfiuft. pf n^i^tuf c and 
ioUd iu4gem«Bt» canyey?^ ip language at 
Ottce i<»rctbk and-is]sgant« 



N a Julius 
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JulhfS Gaefari 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Shakfpeare's predileStion for Brutus. — His 
charadler ofCafar. — Cafars weaknefs. — 
The reception of Julius C«far when origin 
nally aSttd. — Leonard JOiggs. — Hart 
and Mohuny their excellence in Brutus and 
Ca/fius. — Rymer's opinion of their Jkill. — 
Lord Rochefiers character of Mohun. — 
Duke of Buckingham's Cafar and Brutus. 

Voltaire s Mortde Cifar. — Ahbide Pm^ 

taines. — Hiirs Reman Re*vengc-^ ^ ^fo^ 
tation from it. — Shaffpeare unjuftfy ^riti* 
cifed. — Roman and Englijh mechanics 
alike, -r- u4 muleteer made a tribune of Rome. 

— Honour in one hand and death in the other. 

— Caffiusi character. — WinJlonCy S^uin^ 
Milky Milwardy and fF. Mills. — Julius 
Caefar not a^ed under^ Garrick's manage- 

ment. 
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gnent. — Why. — ^ Ltgarius. — Bow^ 
ma^. -^ ,^in jealous ^fhis applaufe. — Ro-- 
man aSlors^ — T!hetr indefatigable applica^ 
tion. — Nero^ an aSlor. — His fear of an 
' audimce. — JEfcpus and Rofcius. — The 

■ 

public fpirit of Mfopus. — Players muft obey 
audiences n — • T'he Roman ear delicate. •^- 
JEfopus obliged to cbferve the powers of bis 
^oice* — Roman aSiors limited to particular 
parts. — JEfopus. — MolieH and Colley 
Gibber. — Riches of a Roman aSior. — Rof-- 
ciuSy a rival of Cicero in gejliculation. -— 
A great teacher ofaSling. — Roman Jlaves. 
"- — Cicerg's (baraSier of Rofcius. 

TH E tragedy of Julius Caefar feems 
to have been written by Shakfpearc 
with a defign to introduce his favou- 
rite charafter of Brutus. The author, 
who had carried the notions of indefeafi- 
ble right, of paffive obedience, and non- 
refiftance, in many parts of his works, as 
far ^s any of the politicians and divines of 
his time J in this play feems to have adopted 

N 3 ' more 
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more liberal princi^kS qT g6Vfei*fimeftt, icnd 
to Have ihdulgedfentlftients ptirely detnocJ-a-f 
• tical. As he drew his knowledge dfRbtWan 
c{iahi6lers from Tlutarch, it \s Ibrpriuftghe 
mould have drawn fo deficient a portrait of 
Caefav. Little" oTit has hfe pteftrvfed except 
his undaunted courage and attr4£tiV6 tirba- 
hity. He has likevvife hot fofgotteti liis 
contempt of dreams, omens, fqrebodiiligSji 
arid every fpecies of fuperftition, feiit the 
poet has made him, what He never was, ai> 
oftehtatious bdafter, find a Violent rej^^or of 
the petitions addrefled to him. But perr 
haps Caefar'w^s to b? leflened in order to 
^^grandi^e Prutus^ • 

' It muft however be faid, ih exoule of our 
great draqiatjft. th^t he h?is confined himr 
felf to that period of time, immediately 
preceding the death of the diftator. For 
his original, Plutarch, relates that his con^ 
du6tthen wasof a different complexion from 
what' it had formerly been* Succefs feems 
to have rendered Caefar forgetful of his fn 

tuition i and his behaviour to the fenatCj^ in 

not 



\ 
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not rifmg up to Gdute thenj when they ap- 
proached him, was juftly • reprehenfible. 
But his.paflion for the Jcingly title, fo odious 
to his countrymen, was a glaring proof 
of his imbecility j fince he poffefled all the 
power of royalty under a title lefs obnoxi- 
ous to cenfure, that of Diftator. The 
j>referving the names of old titles, and offi- 
ces, is the leaft compliment, that he, who 
Seizes the fupreme power, can pay to the 
manes of departed liberty ; and this artful 
behaviour has often eftabliihed more firmly a 
new fyftem of government raifed upon the 
ruins of the old. Though Shakfpearehasput 
into the mouth of Caefar more than ufual 
feverity of expreffion in rcje6ling the peti- 
tion and intreaties of Metellus Cimber in be- 
half of his brother, yet there is fufficient 
ground in Plutarch to fuppofe, that the 
perfifting clamours of the confpiratorsdrew 
from him an anfwer of more than ufual 
afperity. But indeed Plutarch himfelf is 
Jic^fed, by hjis laft tranflators, of giving 
• ' • N 4 ^ 
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a very imperflp|5t draft of Cacfar's charac- 
ter. • * 
. Notwithftanding Nat, Lee, in his dedi- 
cation of his Junius Brutus, has afferted 
that the Brutus of our author could, with- 
much ado, beat himfelf into the heads 
of a blockifh age : we have authority, from 
two copies of verfes written by Leonard 
Diggs, prefixed to the plays and the fon* 
nets of Shakfpeare, that the audience were 
in raptures with the play of Julius Caefar, 
and more efpecially with the admired fcene, 
in Act IV. between Brutus and Caffius; 

1 ■ ' ■■ ■■ Till I hear a fjcene more nobly take 

^\ Than whc6 the half-fword playing Romans fp^iie, 

•' / . * Works of Shakfpeare, 1623. 

So I have fben, when Ctefar would appear^ 
- And on theftage at half-fword parley were 
\ Brutus and Caffius ! Of haw the audience 
» . J/Fertravifl)d! ^itb what wonder ^yjent they hence! - 

. : Shakfpeafe'sjfonncts. 1640. 

- Dry den himfelf confeffes he was fired 
^ith this noble fcene, and afhamed of his 

own 
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own want of genius tp rival Shakfpeare* But 
Brutus could be no favourite in the relga 
of Charles 11. when government was a fac- 
tious confpiracy againft the rights of the 
people, and every friend of liberty was 

. • branded as a fomenter of fedition. How^ 

ever, Julius Caefar, amongft the few plays 

"of our great poet which were revived 

foon after the Reftoratlon, was one fele^- 

* *ed frpm the roy^l lift given the players 

. * ©r*the King's Theatre in Drury Lane, by 
•'Hart arid Mohun, in which they greatly 
•fignalized themfelves, and efpecially Mo- 
hun, who, for his excellent performance of 
CaffiuSjis commended by Downs, the ftage- 
hfftorian, and ftill, to his greater honour, 
applauded by Lord Rochefter. That 
we have no memoirs or relations but what 
can be gathered from Downs, and fome tra- 
ditional< fcraps. and flight notices of poets 
and critics of thefe two great a6lors, is to be 
lamented: Their rank in life, having both 
been honoured with cdhimands in the army, 

• * 

placed them above their fellows. Rymer, 

the 
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^e celebrated critic -and hiftoriographer, has 
ap{>lauded them highly for their wonderful 
^W(er of fixing the attention of the au- 
dience, and fpeaking to them as much by 
ftftion. as utterance. Mohun was parti- 
^urtorly remarkable for the dignity of his 
5<lqportment and graceful manner of tread- 
ing tl^ ftage. : Th^ Bafl of Rochefter re- 
proaches the comedians of the Duke Qt 
Yoi^k's company for their vain attempts to 
ape his excellences, and ridiculing his de- 
left s, the confecjueoc^s of age aad infir-» 
4nity» 

Yet thcfe are they who durft expofe-the age 
Of the great wonder of the Englifli ftage, 
Wbom nature feem*d to form for your delight, .^ 
And bade him fpeak, asihe bade Shakfpeare writV; 
Thefe blades indeed are cripples in their art, 
Mitsic the ibot, but not tb& fpeaking part^ 
JLet them the Traitor or Volpone try : 

ir— ■» .. ) . ' Could they — — 

Bage iike Cethegus, or like Ca&us die? 

Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, ohfervii^ 
there was a doubla plot in this play, * fat 
down to form two tragedies out of one^^ 

Juliiis 
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Julius Cftfftff, JEtiid tte death of Marcus 
Brutus. Whether they arfc ftriflly conform 
mable to the rules of the drama^ and ob« 
ferve the unities, I have not fo critically 
examined them as to "determine, but he 
feems to have taken great pains to extin-» 
guifh the noble fire of the original. The 
ftyle, except Where Shaklpeare is preferved, 
is corre^ly cold, and regularly dull, unin-.^ 
formed by the fpirit of genius to give life 
to the whole mafs* His grace has intro- 
duced upon the ftage what our poet has 
pnly related, Cafefar's refufal of the crown 
offered to hin> by Marjc Antony at the Lu^ 
percal games. The account of this tranC* 
aftion, by Cafta in th? original, is hu-r 
mouroufly circumftantial, but the exhibit 
tion of it pn the ftage, in the new Juliu$ 
Cafar, is tedious and profaic. The rea-, 
4er may judge from a fhoft fpecimen of it, 

Antony prefenting Jqlius Caefar with the 

crown. 

Hail! mighty man, thou godlike Caerar hsrti ! 
Stoop to our wiflie8| and voucbTafe to wear 

Thi$ 
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Tbi's crown, prefeilJcdtHee \^ .aJI msif^k*ni| : . » 

Shine on us -lilrp the f^n in iiis ^ full Wtre, 

Adorn us with your po\ypr, and make us proud 

Of being fubje^ls to fi great a king; 
... t 

"V 

' ■ • ' C'JB 5 A- R. ' ' ■ 

I am not callM iyour king, but J^our diflator, 
. A name I hope>tb^t bears as great a found, ^ 
' Therefore, I both refufe and flight the crown^ . 
Which can add nothing to my power or Rome^s: 
. \^Cafar puU back the crvwHy and the people Jhouii\ 

I am glad, my friends, you are fo eafily pleasM 

• ... . . » 

With roy refufing what I think below rhe^ &c.. 

The whole fcene is written in the fame 
frigid manner i the reader will find that 
Buckingham is feldom warmed with the 
bright blaze of the originali which, llkfe 
the veftal virgin, ,he had taken in his cvS- 
.tody to preferve and chenin. 

La Mort de Cefar of Voltaire is one of 
the leaft valuable of all tlus great writer^s 
dramatic pieces. From a hatred, I fup- 
pbfe, of republican freedoin, he has ado^r 
ted the ftory of Brutus being Caefar's fon 
by Servilia, the fitter of Cato. But the im- 
probability 



*^^Wbability of this ftory is evident from 
CxT&r's -bdng litfte more than fourteen 
fGm of age "when BnttWs washoin. Vol- 

wcFtften^ Sftndxronfe<|uently free from tcrvc:. 
how he JxnoM fup{k>(c a piaf, defickaL ^ 
fuch eflentials, could pleafe fo gay a natioa 
as the French, is not very ealy to imagine. 
I do not remember that the Greeks, whom 
the French profefs to follow, have any tra- 
gedy without females, except the Phlloc- 
tetes of " Sophocks; The Abbe de Fon- 
taines, a mercenary writer, in a periodical 
work of which he had the direftion, attack-i 
ed with acrimony La Mort de Cciar : Vol- 
taire was'alafrmed, but found an iiifallibie 
tnethod of foftehihg this Cerberus ; for the 
abbe fometime after pretended that he had 
been unhappily miiled, by the errors of the 
prefs, to ccnfureap!ayk)f fuch uncommon 
tiierit ; for fiich, fays he, I found it, after 
perufing a true copy of the original. 

Aaron Hill formed bis Roman Revenge 
upon Voltaire's Death of Csefar. — But he 

much 
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much enlarged and iraprovicd^the pUn, not 
only by the addition of two chira^cra^ 
Calphurnia and Porti»» but with ^ num^ 
ber of others, befidcs gr^at variety of aftiQn4 
Hill feems to have idolized the chara^r 
efC^aefar, whom he drew in the moft ami-? 
able colours, reprefenfing him to be ths 
worthieft and moft amiable of men. The 
fame fondtiefs for monarchical principlesi 
which mifled Vojtaire to make Brutus 
the fon of Caefar, infedked Hill, who has 
adopted the fame idle ta,le$ the fathe^ir 
breaks the fecretto the fon, who receives 
it with furprife and dread, but, after much 
ftruggling between B?iture wd principle, 
and a long fufpence between the Ipve of 
liberty and the horfor of' deflxoyin^ ^ 
parent, he is yet impelled, by thenar tfol 
contrivance of the confpirators and hif 
own enthufiaftic notions of Jl^ome amd 
lib^ty, to become an aiTociate in C^efar'^ 
murder. This play, though ftronglyrer 
commended and approved by ;Lord Boling- 

broke and Mr Pppe, did i^ot pleafe the 

managers 
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managers or aftors. Neither CJuin nojr 
Garrick cowld be' prevailed upon to a£l 
thisdemi-god, Caefan And indeed, although 
there are many admirable fentiments and 
fome afFefting fcencs in the Roman Re- 
venge, it is fo flifFened with epithet^ bo- 
fpangled with antithefis, and decorated 
vyrith pointed thought, all which he has 
marJced in Italic letters, that the playei^s 
would have found it very difficult to ut- 
ter the lines- trippingly, as Shakfpearc iky3, 
from the tongue ; the audience would not 
have relilhed a Brutus fo differently drawn 
from that of their favourite Shakfpeare; 
neither would they have borne with a pa- 
triot who could lift the murdering fword 
tigainfihis own father. The reader willj ndge 
of the fty le from a ihort ipecimen t^en 
>from a icene» where the father and fon.plead 
in behalf of their differient forms of go^ 
veriiment. 
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Rome's fenate, rich and proud, opfirefs'd her people : 
Her people, poorund Ircad-ftroirg, TpttrnM their yoke: 

Hence 
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Hence rofe the new necei&ty, thou knoW'fl ttot^ 

Of foitie uitformal felf-fupportihg yu/^r^/. 

To cut (edition boldly f^ the r$oij 

And Tt&ify the crooked growth of empire : 

This done, degenerate flome grows fit for liberty t 

Make it thy future gift and therefore reign. 

Now ^tis feditton's cloak, her trumpet's calh 



BRUTUS. 

Teach the feriat^ 



Thefefond defefts, and (hape their wilh'd redrefs t 
Their's is the right to think for counclll'd Rome. 
Cafar a king! were all his virtues ftars, 
Rome's rights invading makes his virtues crimes. 
Caefar's a citizen, prote^ing law, 
Mix'd with the people, reigns the people's god. 

Aft I. Scene I. 

Flavius, Marcellus, and other Commoners. 

Shakfpearc is accufed oF giving the man-^ 
ners of London to the inhabitants of any- 
other part of the globe to which he tranf^ 
ports his fpeftators : what ! fays the critic, 
compare the Roman citizens to an Englifh 
mob, by giving them the rude behaviour 
of our artifans ? Had not then the Ro- 
mans 
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hiafts carpchters, bricklayers, and fhoe- 
iliaket^s, as well as oiirfclvcs ? The Honian 

» * 

Jjopulace were not a whh more poliihed 

thanonr otvh . Itis natural for every mechanic 

• > 

to talk in the language of his own trade, 
likie the hbhcft coblcr in this fcenc, who 
ingeriuoufly tells the tribunfeis, he leads the 
people U{< and down the ftrfects of Rome 
to wear out their fhoes, that he may Have 
more work- I have feen old Bfen Jonfon, 
the player, perfonate this littlfe part with 
great humour. 

Thefe gentlemen, who think the great 
matters of the world were too polite and 
well-bred to be repreferited like our Eoglifti. 
mechanics, fhould read fome of Cicero's 
epiftles, and more efpecially his oration in 
defence of Publius Sextius agaiijft Clodius : 

there they wilT'fiiid rnorfe' wic'^edhefs, oiit- 

- » » • .- 

rage, and itiifchief,- perpetrated by CIo- 
dius's mob, than he ever heard was com- 
mitted by ani Ehglifh rabble. Sfe wilj 
6e convinced, t6o, that ^he Romans were' 
sfsr \rct%ar and boifteroiis', and much riiore 
corrupt, and felfifti, than our own people. 
Vol. IL O A 
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A muleteer was, by an odd viciffitude of 
fortune, advanced to the dignity of a Ro- 
man tribune; this fellow was employed by 
Clodius, as a fit agent, to promote his 
riot ; but his own people having, as they 
imagined, killed a tribune of the opp(^te 
party» Clodius determined to make the 
matter even by facrificing the life of the mu- 
leteers but he, apprehending the danger, had 
recourfe to his old habit of mule-driving, 
and, with a bafket on his head, efcaped ^e^ 
intended aflkfiination. 

« • • • 

BRUTUS. 

Set honour in one eye and death in the other,, . 
And I will look on both indiffenntly . 
For let the Gods fo fpeed me as I love 
' The name af honour more than I fear death. 

Dr. Warburton, inftead of both indiffe* 
rentfyy reads death indifferently. Dr. John- 
fon fupports with great plaufilnlity- 
the other reading. Indifferently ^ I think, 
in this place, means, I will confider 
both with coolnefs and impartiality. Buck-- 

ingham^ 
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ihgham has, in my opinion, rathef 
thangled thah iiriproved the fenfe of the 
fluthot in this piafc6 : 

Set virtue in one eye, and let gnni death 
Shake his unheedeci dart. V\l ftill be fix'd ; 
Tot nniy th& Gods fd help taie, as for honour 
] Ipok tndiffeVjently on life and deaths 

Quin, I remember^ (poke the word in 
dilpute as Warburton altered it# 

,C A 8 C A* 

Voii pvlPd me hy the cloak^ vroUld yoii fpeak with 
nief ' 

During the icene in which Cafca relate? 
the behaviour of Caefar iri the Jupefcal 
gaities, where Antony offers hiiil the crown^ 
the :chai!aftcr of the relater is fupported 
with' great humour. In aft IL he unex- 
pe6ledly appelrs a differeiit ihdn: how- 
ever the author has juftified this condu6t 
ftoni the mouth of Cailiufi, who tells us, 
that his dogged manner was not his own, 
but aiTumed. The poet, having no buQ- 
nefs for Cafca after the murder of C«far, 
has dropt him in a£l: III. but the play* 

2 ers, 



^S.\ ^ndipg; tl^eif w^pft^iy not rnnfjjcfeu? 
l^1^>^^ to . fupply »U thp ,cl>ar56feer« of 
this play, many years iiBce eftUrgf^ Caf- 
ca, by adding to his part what belongs 
to Titinius. Jpllijs Csefar . was op?^ of 
the three playa : afted by the define of the 
prime nobility: In Qu«ett Ann«'» time, 
with the united ftrength of the then two 
companies. Cafca, if I remember right, was 
a6led by a principal" comedian. Above 
five and forty years fiaco, Winftone was 
fgle^lted fbi; thai chat^fker^ whe» Q^n 
afted Brutus, and the elder Mills Cafliiw> 
^4ilward M, Anrc^pys asdf W, Miljfl Jmfius 
C^ik^< The* aflbmed (!i3gg^dnda wA {oui-^ 
Pffe.of Gafcafat weU i^^ook . Wiirilfcme, 
four printipial parti5 hwfi mt 
been equally prefented. Mr Garrick^ pleaK 
fed wjtfe the;fpirit and fife of Gaffias,. ons^ 
deteirnjinodt^ have frijqd kk ikill iathatpartj^ 
l>ut, whether he thought he fhould only ftwdl 
ths' confequcKce, of his cdmpetitor Quiif 
in -Brutiis^. or from, what' other caafe, B 
kuQw^not^ Jhe : xdiiBquifii^d his. uitimtioii^ 
■ . . .;. • v: :j' : .w - " * ' no» 
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noir Wis this circdfeM plajT nivivtti dtriifi^ 
his management of the ftage, though t 
am of opinion he wanted not aftors of merit 
to do eonlidejfable juAiee to the pla^F* i 

• ■ r 

Scene VI, 

Cafca and hc^ro. 

So important a man as Cicero ffiould 
not have^ been iatirodisced in a fcene of 
fo little (ignification » the i^Aatvbn af a 
prodigy. The players have very judicioufly 
left it out in'tfie reprefentafioh; 



• "^ N. 



-«••<-■• <■ 



AAIL ScdiifrL 



i^ R U T u s. 



O I ConTpiracy — -—by day 



-J ' • » 



Where wltc thbu fincTa cavern deep ehdugK 
Toiu^dii Ay monflroiis vtfegfer? Seek rioulej Gon^irac)^! 
• Hidd rt in fnlibr& and affabiruy;^-^-*'^^ 

Sentiments li^e thefearrf not lAifre^uint m 
ShaJtipekre :- Bhrtiis repeats tfee fattte oiJce or 
tfwke- in^ this very fcene. So; whttt-Macbeth 
has dete^iAiiied- 1& ihatcte^ Iks' foyd mafteil, 
he relolves\ t€i hidfe his dsirl? intention by 

O 3 ^iffembled 
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difibmblfd courtefy and oyer-a^ed (how o£- 
duty* 

- .fc— i Away, and mock the time with fatreft (how; 
f alfe fa^e n|uft hide what the falfe heart doth knovir« 

• M^cbetb^ A£t 2d, 

t AlV S LIGAIMUS [to BRUTVSfl 

Set on your foot. 



And, with a heart ne^ir fir'd^i'll follow you 
To do I know not what, but it ftifficetb - 
• That£rucus leads me pit* 

Bowman, who had aftcd this part of 

• • •• • . • 

trigarius more than fifty years, was advanced 
$bove the age of fourfcore when I faw Kvax 
perform it j he aljTumed great vigour and 
a truly Roman fpirit, The appjaiife which 
he obtained, and juftly merited, was not re- 
Jifhed by Quin, who negledled to pay that 
attention to the- charafter which he ought. 
;This is 1^ lault which ) hay^ pbferved in 
ibme principal ^6lors, whp have trwtc4 
their inferiors pf the ftage with difregard, 
l>ecaufe they were below them in rank as co^ 
»lediailS| though the parts they afted de^ 

mand?4 
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manded obfervance to be paid them, at leaft 
before the public, to fupport that ftage-de* 
caption, without which a play lofes its 

B & U T U 8. , 

t^et not our looks put on our purpofes ; 
But bear it, as our Roman aiSlors do. 
With untir'd fpirits and formal conSancy. 

Whether Shakfpcare intended in thcfe 
lines to celebrate the perfevering labour 
and indefatigable fpirit of the a6lor in ge* 
neral, or the Roman a6tor in particular, is 
perhaps doubtful. That the Ikill of the 
latter was put to a much ieverer trial than 
that of a modern comedian cannot well be 
denied* It is much eaiier to pleaie, I 
ihould imagine, fixteen or feventeen hua* 
dred perfons, (hut up in a fmall buildings 
than iixty or feventy thoufatid ipe^iators 
who behold a play from a fpacipiis amphl* 
theatre. Cut to drop this argument, which 
is perhaips more fpecious than folid, we 
ijave good authority to fay that the Roman 
gflors were uncommonly folicitbiis to pleafe 

O 4 their 



L 
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theii: judjges, aod extremely fearful of in- 
curring their difpleafure. Nero,when he adled 
a part op the .ftage, felt the greateft anxiety 

left he fhould be fubjecl to the difpleafure 

* 

of the fpe6lators. 

Suetonius, itri the life of this emperor, 
relates, that,. during the time of therepre- 
fentation, he obferved the laws of the thea- 
tre fo puhftually, that he never ventured 
to ffJiti'hor to wipe ofF the fweat from his 
forehead except with his elbowJ As he 
wa? once a6ting in a tragedy he let his ftafF, 
or truncheoB/ fall out of his hand j and, 
though he - recovered it immediately, his 
terror^ ^nd affright were fo great, left he 
Ihould be hiffed'ofFthe ftage, that he could 
not^tempofe himfelf, till one of the players 
fwore no hbticfe was taken of it, amidft the 
noife and^ acclamations of the people, 

:Thfe V^k-y^driffiftef the Roman aftor was, 
ffoitJ'tjllesykMds of habit and variety of 
ornattieritpfh the charafters of heroes and. 
demi*gddi, a perfect burthen to the wea-. 
ler. t'a appear like Hercules, he muft he 

itufFea 
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fluffed in the body apd raifed upoa elevated 
^)uikirns. The niti( cothiurnQ of Horace has 
its literal^ as well as metaphorical, nieaning; 
Xo walk gracefully upon fuch fuppor- 
ters mw.ft have required great praftice and 
much art. The mafque, too, covered the 
head and ihoulders^ and was adojqed.wllili 
large plvgnage and other decorations^ 

Cicero has given honourable teftimoiqr 
of the two celebrated Roman aftoys, -/^fo- 
pus and Rofcius, men whom he ranked 
in the number of his friends, and ftylqd 
his Deliciee. To the former, indeed, he 
was indebted for the foundation of his e- 
loquencej. by his leflons he attained to 
tjbat confummate art in Ipeakin^, which 
rendered him the firft orator of his time.* 
But iEfopus was not more- admired for his 
ikill in- his- profqffion than for the love he 
bore his country,, and fpr invip.lable attach- 
ment to his friend. During 

« 

♦ Melworth'sEpiftlcs of Cicero, vol. I. p. 119, The 
Grecian a£lors were flill more accomplifhed than the 
Romans*. Hiftriones Grseci plerurnxjue erant homines 
do£li, et ingenui oratores et poetx^ et In artibus aliis 
fpe^abiles* G. I. VoiTiu^, Inft. Poetic. 
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During Cicero*s exile, and at a time when 
his friends had procured a decree of the 
fenateforhis recal from baniftiment, ^- 
(opus, fays Cicero, who performed the fame 
good part in public which he did upon 
the ftagc, was afting the part of Telamon, 
^ho was banifhed from his country, in one 
of Accius's plays. By the particular em- 
phafis of his voice, and a change of a word 
of two in fome of the lines, he dextroufly 
Contrived to turn the thoughts of the audi- 
ence upon Cicero. What be! v^bq ah- 

ways Jtood uf> fir tbe republic! — Who in 
imhtful ti tries Jpared^nettber life nor fortune ! 
— -"Xheftmeft friend in the moji imminent dan-^ 
j^er! —Of fuch pdrts and talents! — O 
father! '— Ifaiio his houfe and rich furniture _ 
fillirt fames! ^^'By peculiar addrefs the ac- 
tor fb managed, that at the end of every 
lentencethe applaufes were inceflant : and^' 
ifi another tragedy of the fame author, 
called Brutus^-f when, inftead of BrutuSy 

^fopus 



t Cicero pro f. §cxtio. ^ — MW41cton*§ life of Cicero,| 
voll I. . 
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^fopus pronounced tulUuSt who eftabli(hed 
the liberty of his citizens, the people were 
fo afFcded, they called for it again a thou- 
fand times. 

And here I cannot help obferving, that 
the player, as the fervantund creature ci, 
the public, ought not to refufe repeating 
9iiiy line pr fe^tence that he has once pro- 
pounced on the ilage, when demanded by 
thefpe^V^tprs. Much has been faid, in a late 
|[tage-hiitory^J of the folly of an audience, ^ 
in exaaing the reiteration of fome parti- 
cular lines in the tragedy of Mahomet a£ted 
on the Dublin theatre fome years (ince, and 
whichyv^re applied to the politics of the timef • 
If there be really any abfurdityin thecafe^it 
lies at the door of thofe who can belt anfwer 
it, thepeppleaiTembled in the theatre. To ha« 
^ard the difpleafure of thoie,.who have the 
power to inforce their orders, is equallj 
impolitic and dangerous i as the mana^ 
pf the Dublin theatre found it, tp his great 

fi^mage. 

Notwithftanding 



$m 



^ Vigor's Hiftory of the Stage, 
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' Notwithftanding tlic KJgTi iftfthaiibrt 
inWhidk Mfopus wia« hd<3- wPt<h the pv^ 
lie, fo irke and delicate - wis 'tk« komrfrr 
car, that he diirft not venture te> exMl)*^ 
tt^h tlie fmalleft dcfeft «rv his ' po wdi^ of 
tartteranee err ffce- lealt ajiprba<*h to hdirte- 
Jiefi. If the medulafie^n of Ms i^cice iWte 

• • • . 

irtupedlittenfi they immediately r«pr6ved'hktt 

Ify evftiefrt mm^ks c^ their dl^karflwei 

^ht inwUng of the' vot^ : w^ WttefiSed 

vrithv parttcufer ibIiektKfe hy • th^ Rortin 

. kfteyfaf,* andeertaia regulations- were form-* 

t!d to' mtoage its various- infle6tiens. ' Bcs- 

€dfes^ this, th^ poet gave thc; aSor certain 

rules lit writing, like notes in- raoiie^ bj 

whit^lr t¥te^ tones- of his- vmce, in vrttering 

either fchtiment or^pafflon^ werci to be go- 

verned^. 'The aftors^ iv^tr- circumfeiifeed 

too w'rthin ' the Hmits of their partticular 

ta&nts^ and ahHilae^r thofei Xrhoft vcncea 

icouM reach* the extent of pafHow, a€fed^part$ 

of 
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ctiie^. ini action aiid.^jfort^^itij W9ltt ^ 
Cicero^ did net »fits« ^y dttf 4iffij$id|l fmt 
- ... Tf;^w§r^.a^<^*fevei;»lyear4 Mt« J^ W 

lag oSf^fnf€y'i tkeatire .^ith hw perform^ 

his JB^effraity, ftn^i w%riif«»^?yi|b pifif; 
iEfoi^^j,' attempting, t9^.p^9ft»W»'* fiiiwtft 
oath, hiA y&ia& ibUwi- ; ki^h; m4 Mj&m!^ 
not vktur cUftka|(»li3f tc^ 

tuition^ an^ ^ a nei^v^i^ -b^tiV^. foj»^ 

< . - . ^ ' 

of hU irkn^sht pfei;fiA*,taft6lj asrth]^ SMiuabld 

roaord^ciaredf icjT the;{pp^ Ije» 

bisr[iail fpiay- of the .Hyf)0(^Q^4^^ berv?^«r 

feized witk a coniruliioii^ k^ praiiou^pi^i^ 



1. 
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t Cicero dc Oificiis* 



*A6outthe timd Mi^. G'arrkk chjirined iki 
public tvithi ShakfpeaTe*s chamdlerof Rich-* 
ard III. CoUey Gibber in his old age was 
Impelled by his vanity to refume the pB.tt, 

towhich) notwithftanding all that he and 

♦ ' . - ' ■ . • - 

bis friends Have faid about his ^perform- 

• a * 

ancc of it, he was by no filearis eqiSaF; for Ms 
cracked pipe could not give force to the ani-< 

■ * * _ 

mated fcenes of the two laft a6\:s of Richard 
liL Cibber% Ibccefs was little better thiri 
thiat of iEfopos; he was difmiffed indeed, 
like the Roman a6t6r, with no maifks of diC* 
pleafure; but mere fufferanee, in llich a fi- 
tuation^ is rather an humiliating circum-- 
ftancc. Viftor, who faw him when the play was 
over, told me that Colley cbnfefled he never* 
longed fo much for any thing as the dying 

- * 

icene of Richard. Macklin indeed a6led the 
fame part at leventy-five with as ftrong a 
voice as he was mafter of at forty-five; hiit 
where (hall we find two Macklins ? ^ '* 

/Bfopus died immenfely rich j MelmotH 
eftimates his pjrc^rty at 200000L I fhould 
^agine it to be twice as much j forif her 

could 



could give a feaft, as we are infof inediiexii4, 
at which one difh alone cofl him n^r 49oi^k 
what muft be the amount of the whole? 

But the abilities of Rofcius feem to 
have exceeded thofe of his friend Mfopn^ 
So well did he underftand the vartoiis 
powers of adtipn, that he contefted with 
Cicero to exprd3 as pcrft£lly by geftarc 
as the orator could by elocution/ His 
charafter is fo well known, that I Ihall 
dwell the lefs upon it. 

Notwithftanding bjg pcrrerfc or fquint-^ 
ing eyes, the Romans were better pfcafci 
vsdth him when he played without a maik 
than with one^-f He was a greiat teacl>er 
of the ;ait of ading, and acquired great 
riches by it. For, of all the Rom^^ jftates, 
th9fe, who were capable of being- tsiuglit 
to aft, brought their mafters (be i^it^eft 
profit.* Slaves who could read wcrfi;lQdd} 
according.-to Dr.' Arbuthnot, at 8(^7/." 5^^ 
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lo/. We may gucfs from thence the value 

, . , • ... 

of the others* Roicius was fo hard to 

» ^ 

pleafe^ that be declared > he never Could 
find a pupil whom he entirfely ap- 
proyedj rtot but that he had the ihfliiic- 
tion of rftafty youths of veiy grtit Abilities; 
but his cdnfuminate knowledge ediild dif* 
cover dcfefls unperceived by ev^ry Body 
cflc. When he was advanced to old age-, he 
changed his moAt df recitation ^ he Ipdke 
not with the fame rapidity as fprtriferly ; his 
tones were then more fbft and deliberate, 
and the mufic was accommcklated to the 
yoicc* In his Oration for Archies, th$ 
poet^ Cicero embraces art opportunity to 
pay .refpe6l to the memory of Rbfcius. 
^ Wliefe atoongft fis/ fays the OfatcUfi 
* i$ the mind fo barbarous, whefd is thi 
heart lb unfeeling, as to be Unaffed:ed #itli 
the death of RofciusP He died iiidifed 
in a /very advanced age^ buft be^fras a ftidM 
ihrho by his art and elegance feemed to 
challenge immortality to .his perfon. Q.. 

Catulus 
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Catulus pronounced this man to be more 
beautiful than the riling fun, notwith- 
ftanding his fquinting eyes and hJ3 diA 
torted looks. 

Conftiteram, exorientem Auroram forte 'fSrintanSy 
:. Caai fubito a Isva Rofcras exoritur. 
pace jjiihi Iiceat, coeleftci, dicere vefira^ 
Mortalis viAi*ft pulcbripr efle Deo* 

* 

Huicy Peo pulchrior. — ^— A^t crat, ficut bodie eft, 

perverfi0iiBis oculis. 

■ •• • • 

Qs-Caftt)v8 apud Ciceronem de Nat. Deoninu 
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CHAPTER XXX:. 



Cafar's urbanity. -*-- ^i^JUofi of Cafan & ileatb. 
'--'the $ffrejhtfpif^t'ifthefendi^^ 
tocracy and oiigarchy. — Hiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. — Ntanber ef Roman citiniens 
when Cafar was murdered. — Pattern et 
circinfis.-^^ Cdtfors abilitie's^ ^'^Mis cle^ 
mency* — Perfidy of confpirafors. — Ro^ 
mans difqualified to entertain freedom. — • 
Number of flaves in Rome. — Rich furni^ 
ture and buildings of the Romans. — • Lux^ 
ury of the Romans. — Price of a mullus. — 
Son of Mfopus. — His profufenefs. •— 31&^ 
pleafure of feeing fijh expire. — Difficulty in 
reprefenting the affajjination of Cafar.—^ 
AStors of Julius ^afar. — Goodinaa^ CoU 
ley Cibbery and the Dutchefs of Cleveland. 
— Alexander the Great. — Goodman a 
highwayman. — Antony s fervant y and Bru-^ 
tus. — Wilks's aSiion. — Speech of Antony. 

~ Antony 
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•^ ^Hny ififtt P»d for his orator^, --r 
Ipcratef ^n^ Dmpjihenes. — DefeSki gf 
Wilks. — ^ Uurrfsptmers. — Milnoard'^ e^^ 
felkwies. — ^be word villdn. — BaitQ 
ifnd bay. — Brutus and Cajfius. — Booth 
and ^in. — Jf that thou be'ft a Roman 
explained^ — ^/«. — Aby le Blanc and 
David Qarrick* ■— Scene between Amintor 
and Melantius. — He^or and ^roilus. — 
Dorax and Sebajiian. — Agamemnon and 
Menelaus. — 7*^^^ conclufion. 

A6t II, Scene II. 
Caefar, Brutus> C.Ligarius, Antony, &c. 

C JB 8 A R. 

Caius Ligariui, 



t^mt m^liaim^^mmm 



Csfar was ne'er fo much your enemy 

r 

As that fame ague which hath made you lean* 

THERE is fcarcc any part of Caefar's 
character fo well underftood by 
Shakfpearc, as the great urbanity of his 
manners, and the eafe and aflSibility of his 
converfation .If Caefar wasthegrcateft foldier, 

P 2 he 
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he feems likewife to have been the beft-fcrred 
man of all antiquity. In this fliort fcene his 
addrefs varies with the charafter of the 
perfon to whom he fpeaks. The compli- 
ment he pays to Caius Ligarius is a happy 
mixture of politenefs and humanity. 

A61 III. The fenate. 

» 
The affaflination of Cafar. 

C JR B A R.' * 

Et tu, Brute f ■ 



As Decimus Brutus was a great favou- 
rite of Casfar, it is perhaps doubtful, whe- 
ther Et tUy Brute! was addrefled to him 
or Marcus Brutus ; however it is univer- 
fally underftood to have been fpoken to 
the latter. 

C I N N A. 

Liberty ! freedom ! —tyranny is dead! 

Thequeftion of Ca&far's death has long 
been agitated, between the abettors of ab- 
foiute monarchy, and the friends' of a repub- 
lican 
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lican form of govemmcnt. The difpute 
has been managed with as much eagernefs^ 
as if their different ftate-eftablifhments 
were highly interefted in the juftification 
or condemnation of the aft. Perhaps, after 
all, the decifion of the difpute may not 
afFeft the principles of either party. 

The proper queftion is, whether the 
ftate of Rome gained or loft by Caefar's 
murder, not whether Caefar deferved to be 
put to death • What fort of liberty did the aflaf. 
fins propofe to eftablifti after they had killed 
him? The democratical power of the Repub- 
lic, which I will prefume to fay was the moft 
eflential to the welfare of the people, had 
long fince been extinguiftied, or at leaft fo 
diminiflied that its efficacy was dwindled 
to almoft nothing* The fenate had feized 
into their h^nds th? whole pow;er of the 
ftate^ the people enjoyed no more than 
that fmjiU pitt^npe qf freedom which their 
lords and maftpr? were willing to allow 

them. . * 

' ... % 

P 3 But 
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■ Silt the conlcnpt ftthert themftlves 
'^ett tontfouled and kept in !awe by a fmall 
"hurhber of their own membfers, who. From 
titnfe to time, feized upon all t>fKces and ho- 
tiotirs of the ftate, and diftribtited them a- 
ttbn^ft their friends and followers, I'htw 
was thie ariftocracy i!ndted dotfrn into an 
oligarchy. 

Since the murder of theit two great 

tribunes, Tiberius and 'CaiuS Gtrtcchus, 

"rile Romans had enjoyfed ^nothing but 

lite Ihadow of liberty, Thefe men loft 

their lives iirt a generous attempt to refcote 

the poor from the oppreffion tof therich. Af- 

'ter their deaths, the power of the tribune, 

^'ii bl^ce created to protect the rights and 

'{)rivileges of the plebeiails, became, by the 

'chicanery arid injuftice of the fenate, an 

cngitfe of power to enflave and impoVerifti 

^he people. The domiha;tion 6f Sylla com-r 

'pleVed the deftru£lion 6f the tribunitian. 

authority- He not only deprived theiri 

of their rights of legiflation, but he paiTed 

^ decree^ by which every man who had 

ferved 
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{j^'v^d that olEce was . rendered, incapable 
of occupying any other. The triumvirate 
ofPompeyj Cae^r, and CrafTus, fbcceeded 
in a very (hort fpacc of time to the ufiirp- 
cd power of Sylla; and, durinjg the interval 
bet)yjeep that and the di£latorIhip of Caefar, 
hired mobs, riotSj and tumults, formed to 
fup|)ort the illegal pretenfions of the fe- 
yeral candidates for the offices of the ftatc, 
continually alarmed and dillurbed the 
peace of the city. The provinces were 
infamoufly oppreffed by the proconfuls, 
Thofe^ whom we call Englifh nabobs, are 
notfaid to be more folicitous to accumulate 
injSjcnle riches, by plundering whole princi- 
palities, and robbing theprinces of the Eaft, 
than thefe Roman governors were ieager to 
pillage the nations over whom they were 
f?nt to prefude. They deprived them of 
eyery thiii^g that was valuable, in money 
^n4 jp^^atCpf plftures, jewels, pearls, ftatues, 
g?,4^ny jl^ng, efteemed ail; \6tge5t of tafte 
or a'Vtarice. ' The plebeians were become 
^^ijling flaves of the patricians, who, 
. J^ 4 to 






/ 
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tpgain their yotqs and intereft, fed them with 
largelTes,. and diverted them with ^fhows at 
an exorbitant expence. The number of 
Roman citizens, who were proprietors 6f 
land when . Caefar was put to death, did 
not, by. cfomputation, amount 'tb more 
^han two thoiiland.* 'And this is an evi- 
dent proof of the oppreffion and- injuftice 
of the fqnate, and the profligaC]^ and cor- 
ruption of all orders iii the ftate.' Give us 
honours, title?, and emoluments, faid the 
great to t|iepopplace,and, in return, we will 
give you money and fhows/ Tanem et 
circenfes was even then 'all that the free 
citizens of Rome defired. And were thefe 
the men for whorti the life of Caefar ^ Wsti 
JQ b^ facrificjd r r We are told indeed, that the 
beftand wifeft of the Romans approved o^ tR« 
jnurder of Caefai*. It is ilrange that eveVi extiei 
rienee^hould not have convinced thtfe Ro^ 
ipanVthat liberty '^^ liot bed'fciS^ng t6'& 
mob of flaves. Cicero, one of tfi^^lfeWfti^A 
iji RomCj was perfecutea ^d «^oifbd td 

' baniih'ftfent 



I 
i 
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^ Gibbon^ Decline of the Eoman Empire. Vol. \W. 
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banlflimentlbr faviiig his country from the 
de%erate confpiracy of Gataline ; nor would 
hciipeuhaps, have'been freed ftom exile, if 
the two great kings of Kome, Pompey and 
Cacfar, had not been diigufted with their 
infamous tool Clodius. . 

In this diffraffed :ftate of Ronie, at the 
clofe o£ the civil war, the only man, 
tapable to eftablifh fome rfegular form of 
governmpnt, was JuUus Caefar. His abi-t 
lities in the cabinet were as folid as his 
anions in the field w^re fplendid. Tl» 
qualities of his mind were noble;, ge:nerous, 
and humane ; of all the Romans, who had 
drawn the fword againft their country- 
men, he wa? ackn6:wledged / to have, been 
the rtioft mercifuL. . ^ . 

: It' is inipollible to j uftif y the confpirator s 
<upon any reafpnable principle : they had 
l>€pn pbliged as far as men coul^d be obliged, 
they had been taken in arms fighting a- 
.gainft Casfar, for Pompey,, not^for the re- 
public : they were reftorcd to their country 
;j^nd to the enJQjrmenf of the. -honours of 
.•v • the 
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IftWits frota the hands of Cae^fer^ Antoiiy*^ 
Itjrfoftch in A& y. of thfc play, than 
Whfeti they were preparing their daggccs fdr 
This thrbftt,tbey cried, titthaity Qafar ! was juft* 
For, in the daily inter(x>uHbof fclend(hip4^d 
r^i^oeation of mutual offitd9,Jtt:>pl]dt a 
ifi&n's death is thegroffeft vblatloniaf thofe 
ibcial band^ which unite i^n togetheir^ that 
ctttt poffibly be dfevifed. We may^with ali 
thfe appfcar^nce of truths conclude, that th* 
conrpirfrtort hated all ty^aatiy but thdar 
owti ; ariftocracy was the idol for which 
they fought and died 5 aad that is, cif aU 
fortiis of government, ttie beft fuited ti> 
taeh of intoleraitt priftciptes, mid the ,moft 
opprefiive to the people. tJod ibrbM that 
^ttgiand ihouid be ever governed by a 
^Duft of lords ! and this I do not fay frcflA 
a wawt of due reverence to that '^ilgult 
idTettibly. :: . i ^ . ;. 

Many caufes^ concurred' to render i3ie 
Jp1g6pieof Rome difqualrftedtd receive that 
til>etty wliich Brutus ^nd the tonf^irator? 

pretended 
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)>i%t)indbd to otfer them. Tlvey tio ttioit 
irefaiibted thte Romans who lived during; 
the free days of riie RepuMic than the 
;£gyphan mob, in Dryden's play oJF Cleo*- 
menes King of Sparta, w^re^ike theGre^s. 
"vrho end^eaToured to inspire them with a 
fcnfedf liberty > a word, fiiys Drydten^ Whidk 
they pronounced fo feebly, that they fcctti*- 
ed afraid of its being heard. Rome w^ A 
that time a mart of flaves mtd flatrery; wt 
cannbt fuppofe that the pr0cln€ls bf Romfe 
contained iefs than 500000 flaves. Many 
of the ]great men had no Iefs than 20000 
in their retinue, nfioft of them for pom^ 
and oftentation. Luxiury of 'all ^fsxAs was 
carried to excefs. The great contention 
was, who ihould have the nroft magnificent 
houfes in Rome, and villas out of it, widi 
the richeft and moft coftly furniture. 
They cafed their botafes vnth tnarble, 
tand their doors were plated with gold. 
They had tables of gold and precious dones, 
and drinking-cups ellimated at ;& or 3000!. 
JoUus Caelar lay on a golden bed with a 

purple 
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-purplq .cowering. : Th^ey had c^dkfticks 
jeftimated at the^falary of a tribune, 403/. 
.12^. 11^. their paffion for plate, jewels, 
and all kind of precious ftonc^, was infa- 
tiable.^ Julius Cacfar prefented Servilia, 
rBrutus's mother, with a pearl worth 
;4843,7A. 1 OS. The luxury of the table went 
in the fame pace with all the reft 5 a Ro- 
man of thofe times would have fought more 
:luftily for a muUus, a fifh not weighing 
above two pounds, and fuppofed to be the 
lame as our furmuUet, than for thecaufeof 
liberty: they rofe in price from 30/. to 6o/* 
What ftiallwc think of the humanity of a Ro- 
man fenatdr who fed his lampreys with the 
flefti of his condemned flaves ? and of a fupper 
given to two great men by a friend, which 
.cofthim 1614/. lis. &/.* One young gen- 
tlejman, the fon of a player, ^Elbpus, 
treated his guefts with Coftly pearl ; a pearl 
.for evci7 gueft made into pearl- cbrdial. I 
- fhall 

■ 1 ■■ 1 1 ^ I I <»P fc II I > I I Ill mf^mmm^ i i ■ — i^^i^i^— ^^^»— — a m i i i » i j » i . 

* An rntertainment, without' any previous notice, 
giyeab; Lucullus to Pompey and Cicero. Arbuthnot 
on Coins. 
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Ihall mention another fpecies of luxury 
which is yet unknown to a modern table, 
though perhaps a nabob of tafte may fome- 
time hence think of introducing it as an 
improvement fit for his favoir-vivre com- 
pany. The Romans weighed their fifhes 
at table, and took a pleafure in beholding 
them expire. The death of a mullus, with 
the variety and change of colours in its laft 
moments, (ays Dr. Arbuthnot from Pliny, 
was reckoned one of the moft entertaining 
fpeftacles in the world. And now, I hope; 
we fhall hear no more of the wifeft and 
beft men amongft the Romans approving* 
the affaffination of Julius Caefar. 

From the great number of perfbns ori 
the ftage, during the r6prefentation of Cae- 
far's murder, much diifHcuIty in the aflion 
may arife, unlefs great accuracy is obferved 
in the diredlion of thofe who are employed. 
The feveral confpirators, preffing with ea- 
gernefs to have a fhare in flabbing the vie* 
tim, muft be fo regulated as to prevent con- 
fufion. Ccefaf s anxiety to fall with decen- 
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cy^ by covering his body yfi%h hU m^XktUi 
fhould he in the ^cloa-'s ^n^rooyyi no^ 
ihould the ma^^g^r forget to havQ a figure 
of a ftatue, fuppofed to rcfembl?; that of 
Pompey ; the poet e^cpreflly mentions C»- 
iar's falUrig at his great rival'? feet, and 
iprinkiing his ftatue with his blood. 

Who afted the part of Julius Caefar ori- 
ginally is not known, nor is it a matter of 
importance. But, foon after thejunftioq 
of the king's and Duke of York's company, 
about the year 1682, this tragedy was in 
all its parts fo a^fted as it never had beet) 
.perhaps before, and certainly has not fince : 
Betterton Brutus, Smith Caffius, Mark 
Antony by Kynafton, and Julius Cspfar by 
Goodman. Griffin, Mountfort, Williams, 
Gillow, Jevon, Underbill, and Leigh, all 
very eminent aftors, thought it no diminu- 
tion of their confequence to play the inferipi; 

parts. 

Goodman was a very handfome gay fel- 
low, as well as a very confiderable perfor- 
mer on the llage. But Goodman's paffions 

were 
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werd ftrong ^aihU appetites larger thai> 
his very moderate income of about $.0 or 
40s. per week cqUW fatkfy. An4, t{> pro- 
cure iuch pleafures as he mo(b delighted 
iij, he w^ rodti<]td> *s CoUey Gibber Cxp^ 
W try his fpchirie or the higbway^ WKe^ 
4iar it . was aftwT' the road'adventure, or 
before* that thft 'DUtebefs of Cleveland 
thxskw her amorp\)9^ g^inces on Goodroaa 
is not clear from ftagc^hiilory. But I ihould 
fatl^er think thil it htppep«4 afterwards 
that he fell into the dutcb^r^'s good graces^. 
For Goodman, long before his death, was 
fo happy in his finances, that he a6ted only 
occafionally, perhaps when his noble mif- 
trefs wifhed to fee him in a principal cha- 
rafter } for Gpodmap ufed to fay bt 
would not f^^ Alexander the Qreat but 
when he was certain that bis J^utchefs would 
ie in the boxes t9 fee bint perform., CJib- 

tiW relate*, with' great nopch^lancep that 

v- * ' , " * * • 

Goodmal>^astj^red xpto b, plot to alTaflinate 
Kin^WiUiam^he fupppfes from gratitude to 

J^oieg 
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James II. who 'had. pardoned his rohbery 
on the highway. • • • . 

Julius Csefar was, in the opinion of the 
elder Mills, the part in tragedy which 
his fon William a^ed with moft propriety. 
I remember to have feen him perforin itj 
aridi though he Wais in geniiral aihip-ihap 
fpeaker, a matnner which Mr Garrick very 
happily mimicked in the Rehearfal, when 
fpeaking before Mills .himfelf, yet in 
Caefar he gave fych" ati kicia df the part 
as Shakfpeare intended. ; : . ' 

. Scene continues, 

A W T O N y'S. JS ?,^ V A K T. 

So fays my tnjifter Antci^, . 

' ■ R U T U ». ' 

Thy maftcr is a wife and valiant Roman, 
I never thought him worfc^ 

That Antony was valiant, cannot be 
denied : his beft praife is, that fie was a good 
jroWieri but that hd was Wife, whi<:h compre- 
hends moral virttie, or it means nbthing,isa 
fentiment unworthy the mouth of Brutus. 

Nor 
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Nor fhould our author have drawn his favou- 
rite either fo ignorant a judge, or fo grofs 
a flatterer of the moH: abandoned follow- 
er of Csefar's fortunes. 

* 
MARKANTdNY. 

O mighty Csefar^ art thou fallen fo low I 

Wilks, who above fifty years fince a6led 
Mark Antony, as foon as he entered th6 
ftage, without taking any notide of the 
tonfpiratGrs, walked fwiftly up to the dead 
body of Caefar and knelt down ; he paufed 
feme timtf before he fpoke; and, after fUN 
veying the corpfe with manifefl- tokens of 
the deepeft forrow^ headdrefled it in a mofl: 

■ 

afFefting and pathetic manner, A graceful 
dignity'accompanied the aftion and deport- 
ment of this aftor* 

■ •. . . . w . • 

A IDEM. 

I do befeech you, if you bear me harJ. 

That is, if you awe me any ill wilh 
This is a frequent mode of expreflion 
with Shakfpeafe, and occur? no lefs than' 
three times in a6ls II. and IIL^ of this phy. 

Vol, II. -Q^ idem. 
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Friej^s ! Ilofnaf^s ! cowntryt^en ! 

,. It h*s nat, I beli^vpji been hitherto ob^ 
ferved by any of the c<>aim?ntators, tb^t 
this admirable piece of oratory, fo happily di- 
vided into exordium, narration, and pero- 
ration, is the fole prod lift of our author's 
genius, unaffifted by his conduftor, Plu- 
tarch. The only hlntj which he has bori^ 
rowed from that writer, is Antony's fhew-*- 
ing the dead body of Cgsfar to the populace ; 
it i§ compofed of fuch tQ^jCS as were moft 
conducive to the defirecj cfFe^. The artful 
paufes and interruptions ferve to increafe 
the (kill and power of the Ipe^ker, aijd to 
roufe, aftonifti, and inflame, the mind$ of 

* 

the auditors. The Duke of Buckingham 
has Very prudently preferved almoft the 
whole of Antony's oration as the author 
wrote it, though he has prefumed lo alter 
every other fcene in the play. 

No orator ever met with fo jimpk a 
reward for a.fingle oration as Antony did 
for this funeral harangue over the body 
of Caefar. The Grecian orators had large 

fu^s 
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fums for their /J)eech«s. Ifocrates received 
from NicocleS King of Cyprus, for one 
oration, noleftafum thati 3S75A and 
Demofthenes obtained from Harpalus 4000/. 
for one day*s filencc. TheXum Antony paid 
for Cicero's head, an article that may Well 
tome into the accotmt of eloquence, wa$ 
^c/il. iSs. 4^. being ten times more tha^ 
was offered for any other profcribed per- 
fon. -f- The Roman orators had fre- 
quently the caufes of kings, provin* 
ces, and cities, to plead, and were paid 
accqfding to the riches and generofity of 
the employers. But Antony took care to 
be his own pay-mafter» He was indebted, 
Marcli 1 5, the day on which C*far was 
murdered, to the amount of 322916/. 13^. 
4^. which immenfe fum, by the fraudu- 
lent management of Csefar's papers, he dif- 
ehargcd before the firft of April follow- 
ihg.* 

The aftion of WUks in Antony, from 
the ^beginning to the end of the oration, was 

^ <^2 critically 

t Dr. Arbuthnot. • Cicero's ad Philippic. 
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critically a(3apt€d to produce the intended 
confequences of..tbe fiieaker^ : Hi?t -addrefij 
through .tl^e >hQle : w^s^^ ^^^^fe^^f i 
but his ♦ vpic^j .wjLn.te4..:that fuh>efs and 
variety, requifitc toimpreisfthe fcntiments 
and pathos with- which, the foeech abounds i 
befides, Vifilicr? was.ap.t.|:o ftrike. the fylr 
lablcs .too forcibly .as wdl a? unifornoly. 
Mr. Parry's fine perfdn and plcafing . man- 
ner were well adapted to Mark Antony^ 
but his utterance, in recitation was not 
Aifficiehtly fqnorous, no;* his voice flexible e^ 
-nough,tpexprefs..thefull meaning of the au- 
thor in the opening of the addrefs*; . When 
roufed by paflion^ Barry rofe fuperior to all 
fpeakers. His clofe of the harangue was as 
warm 9od glowing. as the beginning, vyas. 
coj.d and deficient. , • , ^ 

' The only man,- in^ my memory^ whofe 
power-s were perfe6lly fuited to- all parts- of 
this celebrated harangue, was William Mil- 
ward, whp,, ,froni enjoying a full-toned .and 
bar n^onipus. pipe, waj. frequently lecoptc^ 
:to facrifice fenfe to found. On particular 

; occafions. 



•...:.•' : -. 
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occafions, and in Ibme parls, he was known 
to be a judicious "and accurate fpeaker. In 
Mark. Antpn)^ he had every; thing (or him 
'which nature ' could Ijeftow, perfoh, look. 
Voice 5* his' a6li6ri ' and addrefs were eafy 
without arti, • rand his depprtment, though 
not abfolutely ^perfe6t, was far from un- 
graceful : he' opened the preparatory part 
of the oration in a 16 w but diftinft and 
audible voice J for nothihg can atone for 
the Want of aortic lilatioji ;. to be heard is the 
firft leffon the a^or fhould be mafter of : 
nor can I applaud the apology 9f Baroi\, 
the French Rofci us, who^ on his b6ehing Ra- 
clne's Iphigenia in a whifpering tone, 
when'called upon by^ afpeftator tb.fpeak 

louder, replied, if he did he_ jhould not aB 

*►«•■ *** .*■ ' 

in chnradter. Milward,"^ I fay, began low, 
ahd'i^by grad'daf^pro^refs; role.'to fu'ch .a 
^tigfet,' as^iidt 'irily to ififlarhe the pbpulace 
on the ftage, but to touch the audience 
with a kind of enthufiaftjc rapture \ when 
he uttered the foUgwiiij^ lines^ : , . / ^^ ^. » 

., M . t— — r But were I Bxutus, 
■ ' And Brufus'Antony, th«rc were an Antony 
. ' 0,3 Would 
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Woul4 ruffle up your fpU^ls, dild put a ton||^ii« 
In every, wound of Cs(ar| that 0iou)d move 
iht ftoite^ of Rome to rife and mutiny* 

ft is fcarcely to be conceived with what ac- 
ctamations of applauie this was accompanie4« 

Aa IV. Scene III. 
Brutus and CdRus. 

B & U T U 6. 

Pid (lot great Juhus hked f<>r j uftice &ke*? 
What vUlain touchM bis body, that did ftab,- 
Aiid not for juftice ? 

By the word villain^ a reader, not upon 
his guard, might be induced to fuppofe 
that BrutCis termed himfelf and the reft of 
the confpirat(3^s a band of aflaffin^; but his 
meaning is, that the Idweft in rankaraongft 
them all was aftuated^in thekillingof Caefar, 
>»ri^h motives of humanity aad jujfticej in 
ridding the world of a^plunderer and a 
robber, . 

C A S S I y 3. 

' Brutus, i^y not mc. 

The old editions read baite^ but bay has 
a peculiar and adapted fenfe here j do not 

bark 



_j 
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bark andfnap at mejtke a dog^ with your biting 
language. Baying is like wife a term applied 
to a deer, who, when hard run, turns upon 
the hounds. 

I t> £ M. 

»-*-r — Abler than yourfclf 



To make conditions. 

Dr. Johnfon fuppofes this boaft of Caf- 
fius to be from a fuperior knowledge to 
confer offices at his diipofal* 

If this refers to Lucius Pella, it will 
not hold ; for he was an officer of Brutus, 
according to Shakfpeare*s original, Plutar<^h ; 
but I think the author meant fomething 
more than this, which is but a meaii ac* 
compliflimeitt for otte who ftyles himfelf 
a better foldier than his brother officer j 
f imagine it refers to the whole Stt mi- 
litary, whofe various operatioris he prc^ 
fumes to underftaftd uiOcli better than 
Brutus. 

G A 6. S I U S. 



i^ What> dtirft riet te^pt Mm l^ 

0.4 BRUTVS. 
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BRUTUS. 

. 1 , . s . ■ . 

^ * For your life, you'durftnot. 

A. •• _ ^ ♦ • 

In this lafi line of Brutus, the aftors, 
^rom time immemorial, have made a fmall 
alteration, which I fuppofe they imagined 
would convey the fentiment with ftronger 
emphafis, and make a deeper impreffioti 
on their auditors, Brutus faid, inftead 



71 



For your life, you durft not. 
No, for your /oulf you durft not. 



s ■ 

. It.muft not be forgotten that both their 
tempers are wrought up to the higheft 
pitch ; Caflius to extrem? an^er and rage, 
^nd j&rutus tp a very warm, though af- 
fumedly calm, refolution j their fwords are 
half ..drawn, and their hilts {hould meet 
a?^^ rppel each other. Quin fpoke iVb, 
/or!.ifour fou/y 6cq, ,mth ^ look of anger 
approaching to rage. Booth, on the con*, 
traiy, looking ftedfaftly at Caflius, pronoun- 
ced the words with firmhefs indeed, but 
yiot mfed mugh above a whifper,- which 
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liad much greater weight witli ' the fpefta- 
tors, and produced a ftronger efFeft, than 
the loudnefs of Quin* 
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• ♦ 

Within, a heart 



Dearer than Plutiis' mine, richer than gold 5 1 

If that thou heji a Rsman^ take it forth, . 

If thou art a Roman of the old ftampi- 
refembling Lucius Junius Brutus, thy great 
anceftor, rigidly virtuous and inflc^jibly. fci- 
vere, fuch.an one as nevci: knew- what 
it was to pardon the leaft deviation from 
right, here is. my breaft., takeout my heart- 
This feems to be the meaning of Caflius's 

warm and paffionate offer. 

* . • 

BRUTUS** 

^When I fpokethis I was ill^tempfr'd too; 

Here we difcover the real caufe of Bru- 
tus's feverity to his friend: -his own diftrefs 
of mind aftd ruffled temper produced the 
pointed and ianimated declamation againft 

• • • 

the rnercenary behaviour of CaiSus. This 
is generally the cafe \ when friends fall out, 
the caufe for quarrel is often juft, but the 
immediate incentive to anger often proceeds 

from 
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ftom fomething th^ is remote from it* Thd 
mind &S Brutus wis difturbed by private 
calamity, he had juft received kttcrs ac-' 
quainting him with the death of his beloved 
Portia. Caflius came in his way, and, by 
provoking a quarrel, brought on himfelf 
an acrinK)nious thoi^h jufl reprdiention 
of his cSorrupt and venal Condufl*. Caffius 
juftly mci*itcd all the reproaches of his friend ; 
ixaf his government of Syria he was inh,^ 
mdKifly rapacious and oppiefiive. 

No mfzn bears forrow better. Portia is dead F 

Quin*s look and tone of voice, in utter- 
ing Portia is dead! were extreniely affec- 
ting : hiis expreffive pauie before he fpoke 
itxed the audience in deep attention. 

This fcene between Brutus and Cafiias 
^zs the ^miration of the age in whkh the 
author livedo and has maintained its imper- 
fstttt char^3u£ber to thk hour. But, fuck 
was l&e delkaey of a Frenchman, al^ le 
Bknc^ who wfided % few yeas in ibis; 
couQtry and wrote fofifte I^ter^ <m ^ufr 

cuftoms 



! 
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<«ftonfif and mttuo^r^t th9tii in hit account 
df Shak^e«ire'd Jolius ^adAr» h« acquaints 
his friend that the two great Roman gcnc« 
Xah upbraided each other 'm the laiiguagt 
of portfirs; Qar^kk aflbted me that wheA 
he was in France he r^hskd an invitajtioa 
to meet tht^ authoi^t oa accwmt of hts piirb^ 
fanatl6n of Shak^)cafe« 

X will aot pretend to &y that the quarrel be^ 
tweeii Asidntor andMelahtios, in the Maid's 
Tragedy, iis.an icfiitMionQif §hakfpeare; th( 
tithe when tbit play was fikft a£bed is un* 
ktto wnv the merit of that co mpoiitic^ is greats 
the paidions are worked up from fuch in- 
cidents as arife. from the plot and the iitcH- 
atiom of ifhe chara£tefs$ k is impoffible to 
read it without being ftrongly affected; but« 
however meritorious it may be, it does not 
life tb the ^^rfemeexc^foiicy of the fcent 
t«tv«^ttn the hfffy^^fidid iROnam. 

Ixi Dryden's tVoiltts and Creffida, the 
two brotb^rS) Ht£tor and Troiius^ quarrtil 
^it;^' great vehcmeitee ; the oocafion is 
intcrdfttng. . iaoffi ^d honour never ap* 
luearod ttt' tn'^se ^anftage than in this 

animated 
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animated Tcfciie; kfae piiffixDiisr^liave tSick- 
full vertt^ andthe cldfe 5s ipleafingly afFefl-i- 
ing. Dtydcii bas T;he fen tire merit of it, 
there being hot^hint of 'it in tbe ofigiriak 
But, jwhin we have iaiH th^ beftwercaa 
of it,: ftilLartpredamihatcs over: nature. * 
• ' I ;am ftill more pleaded with the fdme auJ- 
thor*s interview between Mark Antony 
and Ventidius, where the honeft hardy vete- 
rari ftrro^es to roufe his .emperor and fiiend 
ff4ra his indolence ahd^idifpo^ndencc^ ; ami 
awaken him to a fenfe of honour. Th4 
combat between confcious (bame andrasg^- 
fcnowkdgment'of error// is nobly' fought; 
fgo-iiUio I ' think' anyibing :in all Diysderfs 
plays To traly dram^tk-as this; Had 'fueh 
a mafterly fcerip,:dnftead: of being- placed 
in* t^eifiirft, been Tcferved to the fourth or 
fifth: a£l; All forLofee would have ehftllenged 
immortality; *bUt^. not bfei!i^;.&pported:by 
any thing cc^alin: the filcceedbig .parts of 
thepl^, it.ishow.generaily neglecled: v 
« • B\V^ IXryderi valued himfclf more highly 
otftKe re(k>iltoliatioh^feefii& bet w^eri /Dorax 
and Sebsiftiah irt th^ pfe]f of^'that hamei; 

and 
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^jxd I believe that the tragedy was writ^ 
t^n fpr the fake, of the fentiraents intra- 
dqced in it. But the upbraidings of Dp* 
rax : to bis royal mafter are coarfey indc^^pt, 
and brujtal, , Who can be interefted grealdy 
for a man who turns a. rebel to his prince 

: » > •• ••' ...X .' 

and an apoftate to his feith, becaufe a r%^ 
val-courtier is preferred to him ? Many elc-r 
Vated thoughts with fom? warm confiifts of 
paffipn,wemuftallow,thefcenedoesnotwant. 
But there is in it too qiueh fwell of di^ion, 
and too gre^t parade and pomp of ajElipn ; 
nature is ftifled by-^r.t> and ?:rt too difcernible* 
Th6 only fcehC: which in my opinioa 
can be compared with that of Shakfpeare's 
Brutus and Caflius, for riatural dialogue 
and truth of paflion, is that admirable one 
between Agamemnon and Menelaus in 
the Iphigenia in Aulis,r.9f. Eiiripidts. The 
jftory>is-wiqll known. The Grecian fleet 
is^ detuned at Aulis. by contrary winds: 
Calchas declares Didna will not graub^a 
fair wind unlefs the general's daughter: i> &> 
crificed to her, Agamemnon fends for Iphi- 

.....:., ^ -..igelaia, 
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gcnia, under the pretence of matching liet* 
to Aehilks i but afterwards, in the Aif^ 
traction of paternal feeHngs^ he difbatches 
a trafty meffengcr to forbid her Corriihg. 
Menekns meets the fervant and forces 
the letter from him. He upbraids his Bro- 
tiier in the fharpeft terms for his duplicity; 
the quarrel proceeds to extremity ; when, 
on a fudden, a melTenger enters> and ac- 
quaints Agamemnon tfiat Clytenjneftra an4 
fphigchia are juft arrived. The dift^efs 
of the father roufes all the affefljpn of Me- 
nelaus, who, after filently contemplating 
the fnfferings of his unhappy brother, ap- 

Y 

proaches Him with unlpeakable tendemefs^ 
and begs his hand. 

The laft aft£)f JuUus Caefarhas nothings 
jdither in a3:ion or fentiincnt that is very 
ivmark^ble. Maifk Aoit&ny^s chntst&tr of 
Brntu? had been often quoted and much 
cdebrated. 



This was the xiobleft Ron)anx>f them all : 
All the confpirators^ faye only he^ 



Did 
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Did that they did in envy of great CkC^c, 

He only, in a general good to aUimadeonegf thein: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mfx*d in him, that nature might ftand up 

And (ay to all the world^ this was a neian.* 

Brutus was extremely unfit to be a ring- 
leader in a confpiracy ; his amiable and gen- 
tle fpirit could not encounter the rough 
and thorny bufinefs neceflary to bring about 
a revolution in the ftate. The times he 
lived in were too degenerate and corrupt 
for fo mild a reformer. His great anceftor, 
Lucius Junius Brutus, could not have ef- 
fefted, in the days of Caefar, what his hardy 
virtue and perfevering fpirit (p nobly ac- 
compliftied in an age undebauched by Iu3f- 
ury. 

Julius Caefar, though now laid afide 
and almoft forgotten, was long the fa- 
vourite of an Englilh audience; though 

the 



* it taufi beconlsl^d tbatBrnuis^ afbor ctie hat;te.af 
Pharfalia, too haftily forfook the caufe he had ^i^^Seti : 
he not only made his peace immediately with Caefar; 
but, ,by bis advice, the conqueror determined to follow 
Pompey into -flEgypt. 
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the fubjeft did not invite Shakrpeai*e to 

♦ - 

afcend the brigbteji heaven of bis invention^ 
though it afforded no place for magical 
inchantment, nor any ftrong and powerful 
exhibition of the tumultuous or fofter paffi- 
ons.of the- heart, yet the poet has kept 
faithfully to the object .he had in view* 
Roman manners and charafters are repre- 
lented with great energy and gravity of 
lentiment, with fuperior grace and digni- 
ty of a<5lion. The hot and felfifh Caflius 
is finely contrafted with the philofophic and 
generous Brutus. The art of Mark An- 
tony is fkilfuUy unfolded ; his oration over ' 
the dead body of Caefar is fuch a mafterpiece 
of eloquence as is not to be matched in any 
play antient or modern ♦ 

For a more complete view of the merits^ 
of this tragedy, I muft refer my reader. 
to the judicious remarks of the accom- 
pliflied Mrs. Montague, in her excel- 
lent Effay on the Genius and Writings of 
Shakfpeare. 

King 
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King Lieaf. 



til AFTER Xx^i. 



\ 



Tragedy ojF' Lear f^bje^ koi to lie originalty 
much iulmired. "- F^'iiDtr tditions of it than 
Humy \fShatfpedy*^t taker plays. — Lewutri 
Diggi^ *=* JDoliwx. — X«ear not often aBed 
i» iti prtjtine ftate* — .7tf/A vanity. — 
Afr. Celmnn^s Leat. — Tatesfcenes ofEd-^. 
^ar and Cordelia. ^-^ Addifons and Ricb- 
ardjbn* s judgement of Lear s catajiropbe. — - 
JDr. yobnfon. — Count Ugolino. •— /S/r 
jfo/hua Reynolds. ^^ Garrick. — Lears 
fool. — : Woodward. — • Paffage explaingd.^'^ 
Scene judicioujly reftored by Mr. Colman. 
—- Tthe baftard. --^ Savage. — fl/x poem. — 
Mr. Steevens^ Dr". Warburton^ and Vanini. 
*— Unftate myjfelf explained. — Old fools 
are babes, &c. difcujfed; — CbaraBer of the 
gentleman'-ujher . •— Lear not a favourite 
Vol. II- R of 
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of the audience in former times. — Booth.--' 
Wilksy Mrs. Booth y and Boheme. — Mack- 
lins opinion, of Bmtmfsli^v. — His per- 
, fony voice y and manner. — Prijit to Mart-- 
amne. — Mrs. Boheme. — ^dns Lear.— 
Booth in uttering •^I^ap s^^curfi * mferior to 
Garrick. — Fo^elVs Lear. — Meaning 

" offomt p^JJ^g^^'^ -^y^^ txf * rnboii-fliind^. 

r^ Barb€i*-inoi>gcr. *-»• Enof mous ftate, 

' &c. — Th'e fuperior w^rtk' ^f .Mimfs 

cbaraBer. •-r-.j^f%^aWro(l5^^)(^i;:;— 

- Sparks, -f :Mt. -Iiorm^o^k^.[r--\ Chrk^^r- 

S Edgars dijguifft -— ^ridh-iif old impofiors^ 

-. — Garrick' s happy rejiofation of apajjage, 

-— - Tender ^hefted. >^/^/i^<?/. -^WirtMeJs 

NOTWITHSTANDING thctrag^dy 
of King Lear is univerfally^fteemed 
to be one of Shakfpeare*s nobleft produc- 
tions,- I cannot help fufpfelting that it was 
riot held in equal i'egard, ofna't'leaftHhot io 
much followed', when firft brought on- the 

ftage, as many othdr of"out atithot's pieces 

-! , .II . : vvhich 
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ivH^ifih are not fuperior to: it in iUi^t* 
Mr. St^evens fi)eaks*only of two editions 
of Lear in quarto^ prior to the edition, 
of our author's works in folio, 1623. 
Many of his lefs pcrfeft eflforts were given 
to the ptiWic five or fix times before the 
publication of the folio. None of his con- 
temporaries, who have come down to us, 
have mentioned this, mafterpiece of plot, 
paflion, and moral. . If any traces of that 
kind could have been Found, the accurate 
Mr. Malorie would hiave inferted them in 
his new-rarfed monument to the memory 
of Shjakfpeafe, the large fupplement to his 
wdrk^i ' » L^driard Diggs, in a raptu- 
rous vifion, prophefied eternity to our au- 
tbd't inCtlhe following. lines prefixed to the 
edition of Heinningiand Condell: 

, . • ; 



This book, 



' » 



. Whfetf l)r¥fe kfid marWe fade, fhall make thee look 

Shall bihe whatls nezVy think, all is prodigy 
That is net Sbakfpearels, . 



•, e » 



,A;)4» /^^ another copy of verfes, pre- 
fixed, to bis ppems, in vyhich the fame 

R 2 author 
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dudior has pointed out (ix or feven 
of his principal charafters^ he has 
taken no notide of Lear : however, as he 
has likewife omitted others of great impor- 
tance, I (hall not inlift upon an argument 
fo very uncertain. Downs, in his Rofcias 
Anglicands, will enable me to go farther, 
and upon fafcr ground. He tells us, that, 
about the year 1663, King Lear was a^ed, 
at the Duke's Theatre, as Sbakfpeare wrote 
it. The principal chara£ler was doubtle(s 
yeprefented by Bettertoii, he being at the 
head of the company. But Downs is fiient 
as to the efFe6l produced by this play; 
though he enlarges fomewhat upon the O- 
thello of Hart, and more upon the Hamlet 
and Henry VIIL of Betterton. The fuc- 
cefs of Macbeth is alfo particularized by 
thisftage-hiftorian. Itfhouldfeem then that 
even the a6;ion of a Betterton could not fup- 
port a play, with a cataflrophe fo fhocking 
and terrible to human nature. 

That Lear in its priftine ftate was not 
often reprefented, foon after the reftoratiori, 
we may then reafonably infer from Downs : 

and^ 
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and, till Tate produced his alteration of 
this play, it had to all appearance b^en 
laid afide and neglefted as unprofitable to 
the players. Tate himfelf feems to have 
been a ftranger to its merit till he had ex- 
amined it, and found a new-difcovered trean 
fure of jewels unftrung and unpolifhed, as 
he oftentatioufly informis us. Though the 
man is to be laughed at for his vanity, in 
pretending to mend Shakfpeare, and, ef- 
pecially for claiming the play as his own, 
which he does in the title to one of his 
pieces} yet, it muft be confefled, that, 
weak as he is, he has refcued the play from 
that oblivion to which the aftors had con- 
figned it. 

Mr. Colman has within thefe few years 
printed an altered Lear of his own, with 
many judicious reftorations from the ori- 
ginal copy. I heartily wifh he had not 
taken fuch a diflike to the paffion of Edgar 
for Cordelia 4 he would have refcued that 
love-plan^ which I think a good one, from 
meaix^ hands, and given a new luAre to 
the play, pvcn Mr. Colman was, after 

R 5 mature 
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inature deliberation, obliged to make Leaf 
end happily. The lovers of CoMelia in 
the old . play do- not fufely malce a more 
refpeftable figure than, Edgar; Burgundy 
isjuft fhewn to bq dcfpifed, Thq King 
of France too had fojo.urned long in thq 
court of Lear, and, though hQ di^fplays ^ 
generous concern for. Cordelia'^ \infortii-r 
nate fituation, he feems to have made no 
previous declaration of his pallion to hei*, 
the lady like wife manifefts no Qther re^ardfor 
him .than giving her hand ^nd complying 
with her deftiny. The paffion of Edgar 
apd Cordelia is happily imagined > it ftrongr 
ly conne6ts the main plot of the play and 
l-enders it more interefting to the ipe<5a- 
tors ; without this, and the confequent hap- 
py cataftrqphe, th^ alteration of Lear 
wpuld have b^en pf little worth; befides,af- 
^er thofe turbulent fcenes of refentment, 
violence, difobedicnce, ingratitude, and rage, 
J>(^tween Lear aqd his two eldeft daughters, 
yiith th? king'5 confequent agqny and dif- 
tjrftj^i9n, the unexpefljed interview of Cor; 

' " "'deli? 
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4dia aod- Edgar in a^. IIL gives a paufe 
of relief to the harafled anddiftreflled minds of 
ihe audience. It is a gljeam of funfliine.and 
aproftniieof fair weather ji;i the midft of ftorm 
and teropeft. * I have fctn this play repre- 
fen ted,, twenty or ,tl)irty times, yet I can 
(truly a^f m tha|: the Ipedators always dif- 
.mifled the two lovers with the moft rap- 
tarous^pplaufe. Befides, it fliould be ob- 
i?rvedi r that, without fuch an intervention 
a^.thif^^^the a6lion of the play would fall 
too heavily upon Lear, who ftands in need 
of all the relief, which, the condu6t of the 

V 

fahlecan afford him. As a writer of plays, 
a- fji^olar,, and criuc^ I wjll npt compare 
Mil. jQjirrick to Mr. Colmc^n ; as a man ex- 
perif a<;ed in the cqridu6% of a theatre, and 
on? who w?ll ui^dQrftoqd ^hat would befl 
54?^f^/ the. t,^^9^,9f ..an .audience,, I mufl 
Ajppofe^Vnj equs^ if not fuperiopc to allcom- 
petfitipn.i IJe loxig<S>pfi#f ed the advantages 
W^dfif^dyaptageS' )vhicjh mighti fiow from 
.^e,fa«j|yfipn or the ret^imng thei {(im'^^ 
Pf X^.'<n ^queflipp J ajid> afteyf weli-N^e^hed 
:./5 : R 4 refledtion. 
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refleftion, he thought proper to prefoive the 

♦ 

greateft part of them. 

The judgement of Addifon, who has flati 
ly given his opinion againft Tate's altera* 
Tion of the-cataftrophe, is not to he implicitly 
Relied on. In an eflay or two in the^ Spec-* 
tator, concerning dramatic writing and 
poetical juftice, this excellent aijtfior has 
taken the melancholy fide of the queftion, 
ijhd is in my opinion too great an advocate 
for the poifoned bowl and the bloody dag- 
ger. 

The pathetic Richardfon, in his Clariffa, 
has embraced Addilbn's opinion, relative to 
the cataftrophe of Lear* I fcall beg leave 
tooppofe to thefe writers the judgement of 
<>ne, whofe fuperiority in critical knowledge 
is amiverfally allowed: Dr. Johnfon ob- 
serves, that a play, Hi which the wicked 
prol^r and the virtuous mifcarry, may 
doubtlefs be good, becaqfe it is a juft 
reprefcntation of the tommon events of 
human life; but fince, lays this writer, aU 
'rcafonabkr brings naturally love juftice, I 

cannot 
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eKilnot eiidiy b« peti&iadod, that the 6b« 
^i^rvation of juftic^ m^kes a play worfii^ 
or that^ if other excellences are equalt the 
audience will not always rife better plealedi 
from the final triumph of periecutcd nr<^ 
tue. He proceeds to fay that» ii> the pre** 
fent cafe, the public has decided; Cordeltat 
from the time of Tate, has always retired 
with viftory and felicity. He farther fays, 
that, many years ago, he was fb (hocked by 
Cordelia's death, that he knows not whe» 
ther he ever endured to read again the laft 
fcenes of the play till he undertook to re« 
viie them as an editor. Johnfon and Stee^ 
vens$ Shakjptare^ vol IX, p. 566, lafi cdi^ 
tton. 

If thefe fcenes are really fo affliding to 
a mind of fenfibility in the clofet, what 
would they produce in zSCxoxt ? What ex- 
.quiftte g;rief and unutterable horror would 
jfuch a painter as Garrick, in the laft fcene 
!of the ptay» have raifed in the breaft of a (pec- 
tator ? Who can endure to look for any 
cohliderable time at the agonizing woe 
i^ the i^ountcanance of Count Ugolino^ 

drawa 
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dtawnlty t\k iolaiil&ble 'pencit^f^ Reynolds ? 
AifMfttt'^oia <to^p¥Cd\i<x that fdbje5t bli 
tbk ftage, m- aaioa,' -nOht- fetita heart CfE 
itnarble coold fuft^tfit! ' 'The cStaftroph^ 
of'/Sbakfpeki«|aiid Tt^fe^are Arotigl-y mark- 
^d-inrthelollowin^'linfesj fpoken b^ EdgaV 
,t& Alb^yjiri thrcf laft 'a£i: of t:he play. 

r ■ « . - 

Thb wotjW hive fc'cm'd a period 
• ; Tollluch aS/foi^e not forrow. . ^^ 

: - That isi • 7^^i&^ tfV ^ not love. to feed^oh 
'tneldncWfyi - -^ 

• • -< But anolnerj 

" - ' ITo amplify too much, would (nake-much tnorc, ' 
/ Al)d top exlrertiity,- :*._ 

: For \fucb fe/^ph the *^mp of Uttern^fs^ muft 
overflow to pie afe them. 
<^ ' The crud never Ihed -tears, it is true, but 
to be continually Weeping i« more than hu- 
manity can bear The flaaghter of charac- 
)thum theilaft adk of the:old Leir too touch 
«ietablesthef GonclafioS> af T6m Jhumfe^ 
forfkioiman:of aiiy. cdnfequewce i'«4eft alive 
^^xcept Albany kndSBdgaf.- '-' -' ' "^ ' 
J'. It was onqe in cbntempiitiori.With.'JMr. 
<Gaii:ick " to r ircflor d ^ thr :paj£ nafclhedf ool^ 
x: ;,; . ) which 
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which he defign^d -for Woodward, who 
promifed to be very chaftein his colourings 
and ncJt to counteraft the agofiies.of Lear : 
but the manager would not hazard fo bold 
an attempt-; he feared, with Mr. Colman, 
that the feelings bf Lear would derive no 
advantage from the buffooneries q£ the 
partiwcolonred jeftfer.* -. 

F R A 1^ C E. 

♦ . ^ 

- •,-, Sure her offence ' *' ' 



Muft be bf fuch iiitnaturat degree 

That monfters il^ or yOu^ fpre<^vopch'd affedion- 

Fall into taint'. - . . , 

The King of France does by no means 
charge Lear with vouching affe.ftion for 
Cordelia which he did hot feel, as Dr. 
Johnfon feems to interpret the paffaget 
his meaning is, that either ihe, who was 
fo lately your darling and your deareft child, 
muft have committed fome enormous of- 
fence, or you muft be cenfurpd.for placing 
your affeflions upon one who did not pof- 

• ' ' fefs 



* In all probability, Nokes, whofe face was a conudy^ 
afted the Fool with Betterton's Lear : if fo, wc may 
guefs the confequence. 



hij—- 
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iefs thofe qualities which your fondnefs has 
attributed to hen 

After the King Has returned with Buf*- 
gundy and France^ and a fhort conyerfation 
between Cordelia and her two elder fillers has 
taken place, Shakfpeare thought proper to 
prepare the audience for the outrageous 
a£t:s of difobedience and cruelty, commit- 
ted by Goneril and Regan, againft their 
father, in a ihort fcene, wherein the tempers 
of the two ladies are unfolded, and their 
intention to be conjun£): in the treatment 
of their father declared ; this neceflary dia- 
logue Mr.Colman has judicioufly preferved, 
but it efcaped the diligence of Mr. Gar-, 
rickt 

Scene II • Edmund's Soliloquy. 

2 X> M V N D* 

Thou, Nature, art my goddefs I 

■ 

■■ I W hy baftardf wherefore bafi f 
Who, in the lu&y ftealthof nature, take 
Morecompofition and fierce quality 
Than doth within a dull, ftale, tir'd, bed 
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Go to the creating of a whole Uibe of 6»p$» 
Got 'tween afleep and wake!. 

Some of the warmeft and moft poetical 
lines> in Savage's poem of the Baftard, are 
little more than a paraphrafe of Edmund^s 
(bliloquy* 

Bleft be the baftard's birth, through won'drous waya 
He (bines excentric like the comet's blaze;. 
No fickly fruit of faint compliance he, 
He% ftamp'd in nature's inint with extaeyi 
tie lives to build, not boaft, a^eoeroas race, 
Ko tenth tr^nfmicter of a foolifli jRive, 
He kindling from within neqoiresnoflame^ 
He glories in a baftard's glowing name. 

In the Revenger's Tragedy, firft printed 
m 1607, Spurk), the Baftard, fays, 

. ■ -Adultery is my nature;. 
Faith, if the truth were known, I was begot 
After fbme gluttorious dinntr, fome (Krring di(h 
Was my firft father, when deep faealtbs went rouftd, 
"And ladies cheeks were painted rtfd with wine. 
Their tongues^as (hort and nimble as their heek. 
Uttering words fweet and thick.* 

Mr. Steevcns juftly refutes Dr. Warbur-w 
ton's opinion of Shakfpeare's intending to 

make 



* Vide Mr. Reed's accurate edition of Dodfley's old 
plays, vol IV. 
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make Edmund a cdhfirmed atheift. • The 

« • 

ftrange wifli of Vanirii, that he had been 
feorh a fcaftard, which the do£lbr has quo- 
ted iii his notes on Edmund's fpeechof baf* 
tardy, and contains fomething very like 
Shakfpeare, is brought to prove the di- 
vinity of our poet's genius, which forfc- 
told (as it were) what fuch art atheift 
as Vanini would fay, With fubmiffion* 
this is all gratis diftum* ,The reader of 
this foliloquy iriay eafily> perceive that Ed- 
mund fufficiently feds' the* difgrace of ille- 
gitimacy, but that he is wilfing to make 
the beft of . it, and afFctVs tbembrace ^hat 
with a hearty good^will, which he ^'wt)uM 
fain, if in his . power, throw' afide ; and 
this is human naturq i.how many affefl to 
be fond of, or laugh, at,, a blemiifti of birtly, 
or an accident of time, which' they cannot 
avoid ? Shakfpeare makes^ithard the Third 
talk with unconcern of his cro'okeil back and 
Bandy legs, ^ and" Hake pleiafure Iff l/^iw/^;7jf 
on his own deformity. 



\< .»; ' 
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e-fc o s T'^ir r. 



I wouitd Unjlaie royrdf to l^f ip ji^ due refolution. 

• • • 

I cannot be con.vji;iced . that aiiy of the 
comn^entatpcs hay.e*giy»n;<g; proper: fQlqtion 
of the word unftate. 

"The' Earl, {between nis regard for a Ton 
Vvhom' hetfeHa^rfy idves;-'an<4 the ' tvicfetice 
prodiice-d by Edmund of hTs difobediehcfc 
and iind litiful behaviou):', is in' a ftate or 
peJrplexity''and the'mott' dpubtfiil ^hVit'ty.' 
•Jflierefore^h^'hntrfeafs Edniil^a td ^fekS 
ufe' of «aWii^fs Wt a^cl tdntf iv'ah^'e to "Mfc'cSVei^ 
lllie tfe§£f 'Mffpofitlori-olFi l^dgaf .''' To-'dbtaini 

^'itia^e 

„.. ^, ... ...er^fdmi....^^,^ 

wiffl%ie"<jMn ■ufed M^oiilKkiiikrl,onixi^icd 
mghter/ oc'cidfte? V^^t^ fkHWi-1ie tmffi 
'■'^'of this orthkt 'tiilft^i'r'i'^o^ltl giWall 
-'^i i^^di-th i«^the5^oMrifef''t!Mffell 

'^^'imi^Bt'%-ii^r- Arfe'ftiii-iS I tto; 



■A 



Scene 
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Scene JIL 
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^ Now, by my Hfe, 
Old foots are babes again, and mdft be us'd 
With checks, at flatteties^ when they are feen^abu^^<ii 

Two notes of ibme lengtk ai'tf employed 
upon this paffage byDr.WarburtonandDri 

* 

Johnfbn> neither of which is fatisfadlory : the 
laft commentator indeed feems to imagine 
that the author did not think thele lilies 
worth his correcting, and for that I'eafoii 
threw them away : but^ this is getting rid of 
a difficulty at the expence of the poet^ 1 
think the following explanation will gtt 
ibmething like fenfe out of theie obfcure lines ^ 
01dpeople> fays Goneril^ when turned 
to dotage, muft be managed with the fame! 
controul, and diecked in the fame manner 
we do grofs flatterers, who overfhqot the 
mark. The firft are peeviih. and trouble^ 
fome from decay of their faculties, and 
the others are ofFenlive from their want of 
diicretion. 



« t 
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Aai. Scene IV. 



^n 



Entef Steward, or Ofwald. 

The Steward is a heceffary implement 
employed by the poet to carry on the plot : 
I have feen it a6ted by feveral eminent pay- 
ers, Yates, Shiiter, King, Dodd, &c, but the 
charafter iis fo' diftafteful, attd by the co- 
medians falfely fuppofed to be unimportant, 
that all tof them, qf any note, no fooner 
get into the part but they grow iired and 
withdraw frbrti it* He generally fenters thb 
ftage in a caielcfs difengaged manher,^uM- 
ming a tune, as if on purpofe to give um- 
brage to the King by his negleft of him. 
Vernon was impudently negligent and tlia- 
ra£^erifticklly provoking in Ofwald V how'* 
ever he grew too great'for iht part j diitlPft 
is now afled Hy an inferior player. ' ' 

^ '/ ' , 5 • ' . « ; : ' 1 V.J 

STEWARD. ^ * 

rilnof be ftrutk, rtiflotdl ' '^ 

By this 5oW tttmoi bdfe foot'-ball player^ 

Kent means, that he ' fejembles u fellow^ 

V6l% il. S wbo^ 
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who, in enJeav^tfring tQ kic^ fb& bladder or ball, 
mi^s his aim and tumbles down^ 

• 'COM e'r'i L'. 

By your allowance* . . . 

♦ J V . - ' 

.^^hcourage \\. by yqur, authoiityi 



w 



,', irt * M ID I'M. 



--■ '> : T^ 



-rl^re Ijlc^ a %ayf r^, Qt a Ifr^tbf 1, 



Than agrac'dpal^Qe*. 

.-,,-J)4<>r(e reieRjbling s| houfe of fljibrderly 
j^te|ctamix^ent than the. rdideqce of a 
^i)ife» wJt^re all things ^ipu|^-|)e managed 
w^tlj^orderj grape, and-4ecorwji. 

.« f ' . -• f ' • • ^ X E I A ^» , 

• , H^^r, nature,' dear goddeft, hear 2 father ! 

, ^yQ}).l)?L§ been faid by X)owas^ by the Ts^ 
ler, rby j.Qibber^ . and others^ of-^^itfjcjon's 
^^pmn^on Pftwep of aftion ^nd pttpr^ncje 
in feveral of Shak^j^re^s priuoipal p^Uj 
particularly Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and 
Brutus, but fno writer jhas token notice 
of his exhibition of Lear> a part of equal 
confequenc^i «ad requirioig as perfe6t fkill 
^1 the player asany, of f;tfe?n>, J ^m ^lipofl: 
teropted to, believe thalj tljiis tfag^y, not- 

N i witjift^nding 
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whhftanfling that Tate's alterations wdfCj 
tupproved) v^as not in an fuch equal degree oB 
favour^, with the public, as Hamlet, OtheU 
lo, andmany other of our poet's dramas. The 
Spcftators, when they were firft publifhedi 
contained theatrical adverf ifements, but no 
teari^^I believe, to be foupd amongfttheffi| 
bad it been a favourite tragedy,. Wilks^ 
after the death of Betterton, vvould, inall 
probability^ hjiye feized l.ear for his friimd 
John Mills i and this would h4ve feryed 
the double purpofc of elevating his fa- 
vourite and of deprclfing Booth, whofe 
preteniions to the character were more juflr. 
It is in vain, therefore, to talk of Better- 
ton's Lear, for we know nothing uf it. Af* 
ter Booth became Wilks's brQther-rnana'»» 
ger he could then talk to him as an equal, 
and claim fuch parts as were due to his 
merit : and, fometimc after he had acquired 
a (hare in the patent, he undertook the r«*- 
prefentationof Lear, and was much admired 
in it. . His Cordelia was Mrs. Booth ; flu 
fvas well fuited, by the agreablenefs of her 

S z Jjcxibn, 
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pcrfon, her voice, and manner of fpcaking, 
to fcveral of the foft and gentler females, 
fuch as Ophelia in Hamlet^ and Selima 
in Tamerlane i however, I think (he was 
rather a cold aftrefs in tragedy ^ in comedy 
ihe difplayed a.pleafing vivacity and ele- 
gant-deportment, that charmed the public 
long; in the Harriet of Etherege's Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter flie fang fome of the London 
cries very agreeably 3 but her chief excellence 
confifted in a graceful manner of dancing. It 
was faidof Booth, who would fometimesaft 
lazily, that Lear was one of thofe parts which 
he never flighted. But, however excellent 
Booth's performance of this charafter was, 
he had no mean competitor in a young 
aftor, who, from fmall beginnings, rofe to 
^ very high degree of eftimation with the 

public. 

Antony Boheme was firft taken notice 

of at fome booth, either in Bartholomew 
or Southwark fair, for a manner of fpeak- 
ing and adling fuperior to his fituation. 
Mr. Rich employed him firft at a very low 
falary» but his great merit foon increafcd 

bis 



I 
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Ids ihcome. As he was ah original a6lor 
and not an auricular imitator, his man- 
ner bfafling Lear was very different from 
that of Booth. Mr. Macklin fpeaks of 
Bohemc's ftage-abiiities with great appro- 
bation. To his Lear he gave a trait, hn 
lays, of the antique. In his perfon he was 
tall, his feat.ures were expreffive, with 
fomething of the venerable caft, which 
gave force. and authority to the various 
fituations and paffions of the charafter i 
the tones of his voice very equally pow- 
erful and harmonious, and his whole a6lion 
fuited to the age and feelings of Lear. I 
never faw a portrait of this very valuable 
comedian. But there is an engraving to 
the fecond edition of Mariamne, by 
Vertue, from a drawing of his own, which 
exhibited fome of the principal chara6lers 
in that tragedy, and not unliHe the aftors 
who reprefented them, particularly Herod 
and Mariamne by Boheme and Mrs. Sey- 
mpur. The figure an4 countenance of 
Bohci^e appears ^ majeftic |»nd expreffive. 
Qliinj who.W fifleclGiofterin the fame play 

S J many 
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many ^i^aW with great apprf>batton of the 
public, Wds aftfir the death <rfBaheine,pcrfaa4. 
ded totty his abilities in Lear. No lefs tfcan 
twenty-two rehfearfals were demanded by 
hint • butliS^beingat that time young and dif- 
i^ate^, itftended dnly tWo of them. He fell 
inllhitily fhbrl of his predeceffor in airriofl: 
every fcene of Lear. Quin felt neither 
the tehder nor the violent emotions of the 
f6u^,^nd therefbre^fhoiild not ha^e ha- 
iaidei'' his ' fepatation in a jwirt- for 
wliich ' hiitiirfe itihfitted him , t?o wever, as 
fie was a m^ti of undeniable ififerit aijd an 
c^fceliertt l^eaker, he did not fe entirely 
6ff6ni ds t6" thixiw himfelf out of public 
jFavou^f. Booth, who was an a6lor of ge- 
iiius/ attd' ^6ugh a ^rofefled Wmh^r of 
Betlertbil atmoft t6 idolatry, had too much 
judgement to copy or fervilely imitate hia 
aftrofi." ^Hc has been knbwn to read a 
fcene in'^a part, li€ted by -Bettertoh,, ih that 
great ^5^6r^ maiinnk,'t6. thd-^Aa*io!* iof 
his hcaf^i-s Vbut, Wbtn -aik$d v«»hy- he would 
not fo itpVefettt a ehara<fl€r tfef^iagh^wj^ hU 
cbnftarit 'uhf^Mwr' Wa3, ■^«4t-''Was -t6<» 
'• c '- ^ much 
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mUch for him. He dole what hbtoblkl 
frofit hii , gfeat exemplar, knd fitted 
itit© his own powbrs and ' manner, jtift ds^ 
that agreeable aEtor, William Powell, 
did by Garrick, In uttering the impre- 
cation on Goneril, Booth wa$ iftore rapid 
than Garrick, his fire was ardent arid 
his feelings were remarkably cnergeficy 
but they were not attended withthofe ftmg- 
glings of parental afFeflion, and thofe power-^ 
ful emotions of conflicting paffions, fovifibfe 
in every look, aQion, and attitude, of otf# 
great Rofcius. i have heard certain cri^ 
tics complain, that, in pronouncing this dd-J^ 
nunciation, GarHck was too deliberate, and 
not fo quick in the emiiHoji of his words flS^ 
he ought to have been ; that . he did not 
yield to that impetuofity which his parti^ 
cular fituation required. But we fliouldi 
refieft, that Lear is not agitated byone'paft4 
lion only, that he is not moved by rage, by 
grief, and indignation » fingly, but by d- 
tumultuous combination of them ail tbge* 
th«ir, where all claim to be beard at onc&, 

$4 and 
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ajbjd where one; ' natuidlly interrupts the 
J)rogrefs' of the other. Befldes, the lines 
^re Ibi full of rich and diflin6l: matter, 
^hat^feyv men can roll them off with any 
degree of Twiftnefs. ; Shakfpeare, we (hould 
<:Onfider, too,:.wmte them for the. mouth 
0fronc who was to aflurae the adion of an 
9lcl:man of fourfcore, for a father as well 
as a monarch, in whom the moft bitter 
execrations are accompanied with extreme 
§ngui/h, with deep fighs, and involuntary 
tears. . Garrick rendered the, curfe fo ter- 
ribly aflfefting to the- audience, that, during 
hi^ , utterance of it, ;thcy feemed to fhrink 
Irom it as from a blaft of lightning. His 
pEpparation for it was extremely aflfeftingn 
his throwing away his crutch, kneeling on 
one knee, clafping his hands together, and 
lifting his eyes towards heaven, prefented a 
pidture worthy the pencil of a Raphael. 
- In Barry's perfonating Lear, his figure was 
dignified iand venerable; his manner of 
fpeaking. this celebrated imprecation was 
i paprcflive i but his voice wanted that pow* 
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er and flexibility which varied paffion re- 
quires^. Hispaufesand broken interrup- 
tions of fpeech, of which he was extremely 
enamoured, fometimes to a degree of im- 
propriety, were at times too inartificially re- 
peated ; nor did he give that terror to the 
whole which the great poet intended fliould 
predominate. 

Powell's king Lear ought not to be for- 
gotten, it was a fair promife of fomething 
great in future. He had about him the 
bloffoms of ah excellent a6lor ; many fcenes 
of the choleric king were well adapted to his 
fine conceptions of the paflions, and e(pe- 
cially thofe of the fofter kind. Had he 
lived till now we ftiould not have regretted 
quite fo much the lofs of our great tragic 
aftors/ Garrick and Barry. 

Dr. Franklin thinks nothing can ex* 
ceed the bitternefs of OEdipus's execration 
of his two fons, except perhaps the curie of 
Lear on his daughter : from the following 
extraft the reader may perhaps determine* 

OE D I P U S, " * 

* Meantime, thou worft, 

Thoumoft 4bandon'<i, of the jfoos of men^ 

Be 
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\Vbich here I do prorjouacq r To Argc^ ne'er 
May^ft thou return f never^inay Thebes be thine ! 
Soon may*ft thou pefifh By'a brotfher's hahd \ 
' Rayfrigt'he AayeH'ifeLay^Wlit Erebus ' 
- '. R^eeiVe tbdm both t And Abw oti y<vu I c^H, : 
Ye g«Jd«ffe$ rtfvfir^ll \ and AOu* O Mars I 
Th^u^ who haft rui&'d the bitter ftrife 1>etweeA 
My impious ,fons, bear witnefs to my words ! 

' Franklin's trsmflation of Sophocles^s 

QEdipus Coloneus* 

. JnLear*s curfe there are two or three pai^ 
:^es on whichi fhall offer fomething* 

t £ A.IU * 

' Ctt2XQ \icx thiid $f ^eet f 

'• That is, malicibus and difoheditnt. 

* 

•■'IDEM. 

':."—' ,„ ' r„i - -^- Tfe^t \x may live 

And prove a th^v^rt difniatur'd torment to bert 

Something like this is to be found in the 
cx^ration pronounced on facfilegious per- 
ions amongft the Greeks. 



IDEM. 

The tt/z/M/^ wouadings of a father's curfe 
Pkrce everf fwfe ab^ut thee^ ! . , 






The 



The incumble^ e^acrjitiofls.- of a parent. 
Thecurfes of parents araongft the antients 
were greatly Aitkiid, ' ib'r tK^'were fup. 
pofed to bVdwayg fuiSM^^^ 

^ ASt lit ' ; * ^ J'.' O 
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r 



In cunning I muft draw my fwordiipoii ydil. 



* • ' ' ■ r ■ . .^ 



I muft leem to be your enemy, though 
I am not, left my father iSout fuf^jl-mi 
to be in confederacy wiA you. 



.C '^fK 



> . . . •■** 









: Scene V J[. 

& B G A N. 

Threading dtrk night. • ■ r ; '. 

This is k metaphor plmn^^cltecSL^Oi^ffcd 
Irom the threading of a noidio. ^ Our b^f^ 
finefs^ iaysReganjisoffudbiitnpcJrtancc, that 
it obliges us to travel by ni^hti rtho^h \t 
be as difficult to keep the iri^nroall % 
darknefs as it is to hit tibe eye x>f a•5lft<^? 
without a fteady hand and a proper thread. 
This I think is our author's meaning. 

Kent 
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t' > 



Kttit and Ofwald. 



'^iv'' : 



This iQci^ent of a fjuarrel between the 
two meflengers from. Lear and Goncril is 
admirably contrived to advance the bufinefs 
or plot of the play, . jt contributes to open 
the charadler of ^ Regan mQre at large, and 
of Cornwall, who was hitherto unknown : 
it alfo prepares the reader for the grand fcenc 
of terror' which concludes act II. 

ril make a fop of the moonfbine of you. 

This was, in all probability, in Shakf- 
peare's days, a prbverbial expreflion. A 
mouthful of 'moonfliine was firft introdu- 
tod, I believfiiintb/converfation by a member 
€iSibt>iti(h parHameht^ foon after the re^ 
voiution: this fignifies a inte at a Jhadow: 
by th6 other, Kttit means, that, by the help 

Ijf the tndon^, he liill dijpatch him as quickly 

• .- •» - . 

iari tii Hx/euiti eat a tiorfel of briad. 

IDEM. 

You ntat flavc ! 
•i.iv/l Mr. 
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Mr« Steevens has intefrpret^4 the word 
neat xtry juftly by Jmicah whjch is a cer-» 
tain impertinence in dj?ef$ and behavipun 

Neatnefs itfelf impertinent in him. Pope. 

« t 

Thi3 is farther explained above by glals- 
gazing, and this too will help us to the 
meaning, if Imiftakenot, of barber-monger, 
a fellow, whofe hair is powdered and curled 
moft exaflly ; what the French term hien pour 
drL So Mark Antony, .when moft . co|b- 
pletely prepared by drefs to meet Cleopatra; 
is faid by ^nobarbus-to be barber i qll^ii^rn 

Thou whorefon ^ed, thou unneeeflary letter. 

Unneceflary becaufe compounded of two bi- 
ther letters. Si D. Grammarians ' tell li/ 
the Doric Zeta is compofed or tiiefe '*t^* 
letters.' •'■ ," -. ■: -/'""'•" ■'''■■■'' 

^I D E M* . . /, 

Spare my srey beard, you wag- tail* 

This word is of the fame fignification, I 
believe^ as bob^iail, which is a cant term for 
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itn eunuch 61* ^ny ithpot€nt perfon. Shaki^ 
peare makes this Ofwatd ah ^liftraft of all 
vices of the worft kirvd," and perhaps he 
might mean the f^me thing as Juvenal does 
by the word cevententi 

— — Ego ^te c^vm/^w, Se^te, yerebor? " 

Juvenal, Sat. lU 

R E A . If* 

There kind of knaves I know, which in t)ielr plainneft 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
*^}ian twenty Ally ducking obfervanW 
.VFho (trtftck dieir duties nicely. 

The' ftUow who affefts the character of a 
plain downright man, who calls himfelf John 
Blunt, is more to be guarded againft than 
the fupple flatterer, who watches your lookg 
to ijhew his ready obedience to your com- 

to ' > > 

^aijds^ and ftretcheshis duty tq^ ridi(;i^Iou$ 
cxcefs to gain fome reward for his pains* , 
Regan admits that both characters arc 
worthlefs, but the latter, (he lays, is far lefs 
dangerous than the former. 

i > » - ' : • . . 

-KENT. 

-None of the(c rogues and cowardS| 
But Ajax is their fport. 

The 



r 

4 * 



A. J 



. The brgve pl^Wi l\ontft..«»f i^ ^ U«|t 

— Nothing. almoftifecs miracles 



■ III' 



: Bu( iDifefy. 

That is, misfortttn6; is ifickiflTleltK,' zti^4s 
ever on the watch, and difcbvcrs-fliat; ' to 
' which bufy profpcrity cannot attenci.'''^' ' ^ 

It £ K T [ftpApiKC A^ETTMf]- 

-#*♦ ■•A**' A.«4* 

■ And fliall find tiipc,*; ... .. >, 

jFrptp thi? enormous Jiate '^ kejuing to zbrp . 
Renipdies. — * 

Kent, upon looking on f the letter 'hem. 
CDrdidIa» iays that fhe has boen ii^fpulA 
ofhiscourJie« ;Ck)ideiia>i:ou]joLhaY&p(i&b^ 
learned no ihorei itbam that, theg^rnormrs 
Kent had diigUiTpd hixal^. iol&nt^sit.jdi 
hazards Im . in)ptfad lAiaAor; tsag;e&er ivldi 
.the inlblent behaiioujj^f idfoaeuil to iwr 
> fi^thQr» Regan ihadf bojt as. yfct ieoa iL»fU 
wnfeqdQntly her condnt^l .«<mW/n9fft Ap 
^rraignied by the najw \9imrfmui ttdf^ «s 
Mr. Steevens imagines^. hordoUJdCordc^ 

knovr 
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know wfeat pkiM ih ' rfiislfeft fcene, 0f, 
Johnfon has rightly ii§terpretcd the word 
enormous by Jbmething unwonted and out of 
rule. Cordelia plainly intimates, that, as 
{bon as (he could diiburthen herfelf from 
that- weight of pomp and ceremony which 
^attended^ her new dignity ,of queen of 
France, ihe would immediately endeavour 
to correct thofe evils which the ungrateful 

and wicked conduft of Goncril had brought 

• • • 

upon her father. 

It is the peculiar privilege of Shaklpeare 
to draw charadlers of the moft fingular 
form, ahd'fuch as, though acknow« 
ledged to come from nature's mint, had 
ttever entered into the mind of any other 
writer, antientor modern. This man com[- 
Uned^in his imaginatioh, all the pioflibilities 
of human a6lion with alt the varieties of fi- 
toatibn and pailion. It is in this wonder- 
ful creative faculty that 'he excels all dra- 
matic writers. He alone ftertis to have dif- 
cerried how far the exercife of the nobleft 
qualities bf the mind could and ought to pro- 
ceed. 



ecccl. The gwierofity of ICeiit is rioe 
to bb niatcbed in any other drattiQi afn«- 
ticnt or modem. The riiah who has the 
coura^) ifi the face of a ctourt, to rejffovt 
his prince fot an aft of folly^ vioiencc^ &n3 
injufticc, aftct* being ttmdehined by him to 
perpetual bftliilhment for his hondft free-^ 
dpttii appreheftfiye left foine ill cdnfcqueri- 
ces (hould attend his rtiaftcr'ii rafll coilduft^ 
aflTuttaes a mean di%uife with no othbr view 
than to ferte hidi in his ottheft need, td 
ivait npon him as hii menial ferrant, send 
to do him kil fervile offices his iieceffities 
ibonld reqtiire^ No tnah will think fo 
meanly of human natore as ht>t to ac^ 
knowledge that virtue fe difrntei-efted is th'd 
growth of hutnatiity^ Nohe but a Shakf-^ 
peare «ver conceived fo noble an example 
ef periifting gdodnefs and^^nerous fidiiifty^ 

The name of tht comediaik who origin 
fially rtprefenf ed Rent is as^ mu^h unknown 
» that of any other early performer in the 
tif-agedy. Wirtftotiei a trtah of rathfer L^rg* 
bulk, harfh features, and & fotigHlotid Voice, 

Vol. II. T who. 
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who, about thirty years fince, a6led Kent 
when Garrick was the Lear, had a good deal 
of that manly boldnefs Which is one ftriking 
trait of the part, more efpecially when he 
firft puts on the difguife 5 but he could not 
equally affume the generous feelings of the 
fympatbizing friend, who fufFered more in 
his mind than did his unhappy and dif- 
treffed old matter. Branfby, his fucceffor, 
niore happily expreffed that afFedionate 
humanity which is the brighteft part of 
Kent's charafter. Branlby was fpirited 
without being boifterous, and blunt with- 
out vulgarity. Luke Sparks had likewife 
confiderable merit in this part. Luke, 
though no fcholar, was a man of ftrong in- 
telligence, and knew how to take poffeffion 
of a charafler, but he foraetimes gave too 
much hardnefs to his manner, his colour- 
ing was coarfe though his outline was ge- 
nerally exaft. I am pleafed to find that no 
aftorhas copied the particular ftep of Sparks^ 
which he too often enlarged into a ftrut 
Sparksacquiredacompetentfortune, though, 

I 
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1 believe, not entirely from afting. He retired 
from the ftage about twenty years fincc, and 
lived at Brentford. He died about fixteen 
years ago J and, with his almoft dying breath, 
begged that the funeral fervice might be 
pronounced over him by Mr. Home, now 
Mr. Horne-Tooke. Mr. Clarke is at pre- 
fent a very refpeflable reprefenter of Kent's 
honeft fervour and generous fidelity. 

Scene HI. 

B D G A R, [solus.] 

■ My face I wiJl begrime with filth. 

It was the cuftom with cheating beggars 
formerly, and, I believe, is not yet out of 
praftice with them, to raife artificial fores 
on their bodies to move compaffion, by 
burning crow's-foot, fpear wort, and fait, to- 
gether, and, clapping them at once on the 
face, it fretted the (kin ; then, with a linen 
rag, which fticks clofe, they tear off the 
(kin and ftrew on a little powder of arfenic 
which gives it an ugly and ill-favoured 

T 2 look: 
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look : thefe fores are, in the cmtin% ^rafe, 
called ckgms. 



I D JL U. 



Strike, JLii tbetr numb'd and mortify 'd bare arms, 
PmiS; wooden furlcks, natk, &c. 

Hypocrify is of ailTiations and all ag$s. 
The praflicc of the J^Ugious cheats, m the 
Eaft Indies jjit tbi$d^^ is to drive a piecs 
ofironth rough fome part of the body, which 
for fome time gives great pain to the fufFerer: 
thefe rafcals on this account are held fo 
facred that nobody dares offend them. 

Scene IV. 

« 

LEAR. 

Oh ! how the mother Twells upward tp Riy hpfUtU 

So in Julius Caefar, aft IV. Caffius to 
Brutus. 

Have you not love enough to bear with me, 

IV hen th^t ralh humour, which my modier garoiflie, 

Makes me forgetful f— — 

1 B A R« 
Do you but mark, how this becomes the fcoufe } 

Dear daughter, I <;onfiBf8 that I am old y 

Age 
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A'g^^ n^ ihiikcelkFy : oirmy knees I bdg^ 

1 har you'H yoixchfih me rahnenl, bed, and food*. 

This prefents ta tht fpe£!atoi* a iftoff 
ftriking pi6lure of an unhappy aged pa- 
rent, who finds himfelf reduced to the nc- 
ceffity of reprefenting, in his own perfon, 
by aflion, the abfurdity, as well as wick- 
ednefs, of his childrens conduft to himr 
This was a dramatic fituation utterly un- 
known to Booth, Boheme, and Quin, be- 
caufe this afFeftirig paffage was omitted in 
Tate's aiteratidn of Lear. It was happily 
reftored by Mr. Garrick, who knew its 
beauty. . He thr«w himfelf on BotTi knees, 
with his hands clafped, and, in a fupplica- 
tii^ i&i^y rej^aPCed thisp tottcHitig, though , 

mido^i iJetitioiii 

I D £ M. 

• Thy, /r»Ar-i{/i/J If attire. 

"^fBefted^^t. Sfeeveiis thliiks thie author 
means heaved 5 a bofom agitated by tender* 
paffions. I fuppofe'the expreffion was inten- 
ded- to- figmfy^wd^^ confc- 

T 3 quently 
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quently put here for gentlenefs of difpofitm. 
Heft or handled', Teutonice bafti Belgice 
heft. Minfhews Di^ionary. 



I D E M. 

Her eyes are fierce, but thi|ie 



Do comfort, and not burn* 



Maffinger, who admired and imitated 
our author, had this paflage in his eye in 
his Balhful Lover. 



IfCt your beams, 



Warm and coni/ort,.not confume, me, 

IDEM. 

1 — : — .. ■' If your f^ireet fway 



Allow obedience. - 



To Mr. Steevens's various quotations, 
in fupport of the old reading all(nOy in opr 
pofition to Dr. Warburton's hallo^, let us 
add the decifive authority of Shakfpeare 
himfelf, in his Timon of Athens, ad V, 
virhere the fenator tel^s Alcibia^es, that he 
Ih^llbe 

Mh^^d with ahfoluU power. 

That is, Invefted ivitb Jiiprem^ authority. 

L B A R* 
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And, Tquire-like, penfion beg. 



To keep bafe life on foot. 



To beftow a penfion on virtue and merit 
is conferring honour on the donor and re- 
ceiver, but thejre furely cannot be a meaner 
charafter than the man, who, without any 
fervice performed to his king and country, 
maintains himfelf by a gratuitous income. 



IDEM. 

Touch me with noble anger. 



Dr. Warburton is continually making 
our old bard deeply verfed in antient 
learning, and particularly in the more 
abftrufe parts of mythology. Shakfpear's 
meaning in this place is very obvious; 
let me, fays Lear, finding himfelf give 
way to the weaknefs of humanity occafioned 
by his daughters unexampled infolence and 
cruelty, bear my misfortunes like a king 
and a man, by requiting difobedience and 

T 4 ingratitude 
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ingratitude with wrath^ refentment, and 
revenge, and not melt into tears, fighs^i 
and womanifh lamentations^. 



CHAPXBR 
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CHAPTER 



Nuncie. -r-- Cwrf bofyrwater. — Catt^ — 
IXmtxid fh(m the Itioiiatu -~ Nemansn-- 
glerin the.btfsKnal r€gio^s> -^ Wi^ borrtmied 

VtHton. of J^bf^ a Norman f^umjhment. t^ 
WiUram^ tH Co^jueror. -^ Polymne/hfr and 
QEdipm^ -^^Matmer of putting out GJ^jer's 
eyes. — Gold^-beaters Jkin. — Glofter by 
^in — Berry ~- Davies. — Our mean 
fecures us. — Line^cf Dryden. — Slaves 
^ heaven's ordinance difcufed, ^^ D^nxr 
cliff. — I fear your difpofition-. — MiJ^ 
take of Dr. Johnfork. — Better dajc^— ^ 
Farther explained. — Thejieward^sfdelity^ 
—TX^'M^cir^/ attached .-—But to>the girdle 
do the gods iuherit. — Brantome quoted^ 
-^ Edgar generous. — Woman's will. — 
^be mojl.patbetic of all interviews. — Soul 
in blifs. — «• Purgatory.. — Greek tragedians. 
•T* Sbakfpeare's cbaraSlers fuperior to all 

others. 
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ethers. — Garrick inimitable. — Mrs. Cib^ 
hers Cordelia. — Mrs. Davies. — Bur^ 
bage and Taylor. — Wilks. — George Pow- 
ell. — ^ Smith. — Ryan. — Havard. — 
Heddijh.rr^ Sbakfpeare a moralijl. — Ed* 
mund's remorfi.^ ^^ Tom Walker. — Paffa- 
ges explained, -r^ Tate's additional fcenes. 
^— Garrick" s look and aSlion. ^— Old Lear 
fhall be a king again. — Particular re- 
fpeB paid to the tragedy of Lear. — Gar^ 
rick's majlerpiece. — Three characters. — ^ 
Martyrs to 'virtue. — Story of a young 
aBrefs. 



POOL. 



O nunele^ court holy-water, in a dry houfc, is bcttcf 
than the lain -water out of door. 

^JXJNCLEy or uncle^ was formerly a pro- 
vincial term of regard from the loweft 
of the people to their fuperiors, and not yet 
obfolete in fotne parts of Shropfhire, &c. 
By court holy-water being better than rain- 
water, the Fool plainly wifhes that Lear 
would return to his daughters 3 for flattery, 

he 
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he infinnates, is better in a warm houfe than 
plain dealing in the midft of a ftorm. 



KENT. 

Man's nature cannot carry 



The afflidlipn qor ^he fear* 

It is not in humanity to endure the vio- 
lence or the affright which attends fuch a 
dreadful ftorm, 

LEAR. 

Caitiffs ihake to pieces. 

The commentators derive the word cai^ 
tiff from captive, or the French word 
fbettf. It is perhaps deduced from the Ita* 
Han wordr^//w, bafe, wicked, profligate. 
It is fo underflood by Berkley in his Ship of 
fools ; 

That none wife or good will commit this offence; 
For all are Cayttffes that are of this lewd fort* 

IDEM. 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That's forry yet for thee. 

Amidft all his affliftions, Lear recollefts 
that he has brought misfortune and fuf- 
ferance on thofe who ufed to look up to him 
for proteflion and kindnefs. This is one 
of thofe happy touches of Shakfpeare, where 

humanity 
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it is to- fu^b abundant moral and pathetic 
applications to our feelings, that he owes 
a great part q£ that pre&ren^e^ we give 
him over all other drafHaftric writers. 

C D G A R. 

Fraterreto calh m^ an4 ttlk» tn«V ^^^ !s an angler 
in tbci lake of d4Fk«dr«%f 

This ii borrawed from Rabelais i anik k 

an imxtation of Run whcS derived- the idea- 
of giving, tmdes to emperors,, kings, ana- 
other great men, in the infernal regions, 
from Lucian. In his Menippus feu 
Necfjromantia, he introd uces kingsand gran** 
dees begging, felling falt-fifh, and teaching 
elements of learning to fupply their neceffi- 
ties. 

"Y-oa. would have fmitedte-fec: fomfe oF 

« 

our kings.aadfatrap5^. turned beggars there,., 
oi: felling; falt-fifli. for their- breads or 

ttathing: 
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teaching fchcol, icoffed at «wl feuffetcd 
JiJc€ the raeaneft (laves. I could fcarce <:on- 
tain myfelf when I faw PhiKp of Maoedon 
there, as they pointed him out to me m 
a corner, healing the wounds ^old (hoes." 

Franklin's Lucian, vol. I. 8vo, 
This fingle hint of the great original 
father of humour has produced inntnne- 
rable imitations of the fmaller wits. Tom 
Brown is perhaps one of the beft as well 
as Dfioft fruitful in this kind of infernal 
drollery. 

By tbs kiad gods. 

There is no occafion for any oftcntation 
of learning or acutenefe here. Kind is a ge- 
neral term for good, bounteous, mcrd- 
fill; 

C O K tX W A t t» 

* . * * 

Upop tbtfeeyc^ of tbinc Til fcfmy faoU 

In fom© of the old Englifh plays, written 
by Marlow, Marfton, Ford, and others^ 

wc 
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we find fliocking inftanccs of mutilated 
limbs, of pulling out eyes, &c. but nothing 
in all Shakfpeare refembling this fhocking 
aft of Cornwall. This violence, com- 
mitted againft humanity by the deprivation 
of fight, was, I think, peculiar tQ the Nor- 
mans, and almoft unknown to this ifland 
till the times of William the Conqueror. 
Our old hiftorians relate many terrible 
barbarities committed by this unrelenting 
and vi6lorious tyrant upon his unhappy 
Engli(hfubje6ls^ and, amongft many other 
fpecies of cruelty, the evulfibn of the eyes 
was not unfrequent. We are told that the 
purity of the Grecian ftage would not per- 
mit any tranfaftion of this kind to be 
brought before the fpeftators . But the Polym- 
neftor, of Euripides, whofe eyes are put out by 
Hecuba and her maids, is produced to the 
audience hideoufly lamenting his misfortune. 
The blind OEdipus, of Sophocles, in a 
pathetic addrefs to Creon and the Chorus, 
recommends his daughters to their care and 
protection. 

No 
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No authority, of ancient or later date, 
will juftify the cxhiDition of a fpeftadc 
which affrighted nature flirinks from, ■ ■ ■ 

Some very high reward ought to be given 
to an audience who are obliged to view fo 
difgufting a fight as a human creature whea 
his eyes are torn from their fockets ; vo- 
luntarily or involuntarily, it matters not. 
The cruel and fordid Polymneftor might, 
indeed, as he deferved, have been punilhcd 
with the lofs of fight, and not have beea 
brought on the ftage aftex-wards ; and diCr 
mifled, like fome of Shakfpeare's charafters, 
when dying, with a prophecy in his mouths 
The fpeech of OEdipus, after he has pulled 
out his eyes, is really affecting, but not of 
fuch excellence as to recompchce the fpefla- 
tors for fo mortifying a fpeftacle. 

That the tragedy of Lear, as originally 
written,did not pleafe the audience, when a6t- 
ed, foon after the Reftoration, by Betterton 
and his company, I hiave proved, as far as pro-r 
bability will warrant me, by Downs : nor caqi 
it be furprifing, that the fpeflators fliould be 

(hocked 



"\ 
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{hocked at ib hcxTible a %ht a6 ocic itian 
ftamping uponthe e^es of another^ atid at die 
hmc time encouraged to prdoecxl iii his bar^ 
barity by one of the fofter fex ! After alU 
Shakfpeare tnighc poflilDly ocntrive not to 
execute this hornbk deed upon the ftage^ 
though it is fo quoted in the bode. Ht 
was extremely careful of ofibnding tht 
cyes^ as well as ears, of the fpc6Vators, by 
any thing outrageous, Olofter's lofitig his 
eyes is io efiential to the plot, that Mn 
Colman found it impoffible to throw it 
out. However, at the prefcnt^ the fuffer-i^ 
er is forced into fome adjoining robtn^ and 
the earft of the audience are more hurt by 
his cries than their eyes can be when he is 
afterwards led on the ftage^ Thegt>kl« 
beaters fkin, applied to the ifqekets, as if 
to ftaunch the bleeding, abates foomthing 
perhaps of the hideoufnefs of the ipedtacle. 
I have already fait}, that Quin was juftly 
celebrated for hi^ perlbmaa&ce of Glofter^ 
He was fucceeded by Hulet, A man of great 
merit in the fock iWid bulkin. At Dtury^ 
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lane, the elder Mills afled Gloftcr withi 
Booth. Ned Berry, a man of very confi- 
derable abilities in a great variety of parts; 
was Garrick's Glofter for many years. — — 
His countenance was exprfeflive, his figure 
large arid important, his voice fonorous, 
and his feelings of paflioh full and energe- 
tic. When ficknefs deprived the llage of 
this valuable knari, Mr. Oarrick called tlp« 
on the writer of thisMifcellany to reprefent 
the part of Glofter 5 the candour of the 
audience gave him much more encourage- 
ment than he e)cpe£led^ 

Aa IV; 

b t O i) T B R. 

■ ■ - ■ ' Full oft 'tis fccn. 



' Our mean fecures us, and our mere defeats 
Prove our commodities; 

. Dr^ Warburtbn's mediocre and moderate^ 
iox meatiy arc approved by Mr. Steevens. 
I (hould wifh to go a little farther than me- 
diocrity or competenty. Shakfpeare intends, 
in my opinion, by this term, that fituation 
. Vol. II. U in 
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iii life whicb is fo low as to- ektite no envy 
from rivals or fear froai fuperiors. Infig-^ 
nificancy of charaftcr and deficiency in 
means arc often, I believe, According to 
the mind of Glbfter, real advantages. 

If more were nccefiary to eftablifh this 
interpretation of the word mean^ two lines, 
attributed to Dryden, in the altered Mac-* 
beth, and fpoken by Macduff when he 
takes leave of his wife, will^ I hope^ be 
deemed not foreign to the purpofe : 

You to your weiiknefs all ybur fafety owe. 
As grafs efcapes the ftyth^ by b^iBg l6w# 

IDEM* 

Let the Aiperfluous and lufi-dieted man. 
Who Jlaves heaven's 9r£nttmiy &c. 

There cannot, in my opinion, be a 
happier expreflion than than that oijlaving 
the ordinance of heaven j though Dr. War- 
burton would fubftitute ^r»ivf and Dr* 
Johnfon thinks, to Jlave an ordinance may 
fignify tojlight or ridicule it. But the €Oti«» 
temptuous hypocrite makes the laws of bea^ 
yen his property s he puts themon for con ve^^ 
liience, and throws them afide for the^fame 

purpofe ; 
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purpofes they are his ftalking horfc, to reaehf 
what he aims at j for this reafon> they arc, 
with great propriety, termed his Jlaves^ 
whom he abufes at will. Mr. Steevens 
rightly obferves^, that to Jlave an ordinance, 
is to treat it like a Jlave^ and make it fub* 
je£l to us. 

IDEM. 

There t» a clifF, wbofe high afnd bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. 

Southern had this paflage, probably, in 
his eye, in the fifth aft of Oroonoko 2 

■ ■ ' Oh \ for a whirlwtnd^s Uring, 
To carry us to yonder cliff, that frowns 
Upoit the flood \ 

' Scene II. 

• • T 

A I. fi A N Y, [to GONERIL.J 

I fear your difpofition. 

if^en I refieB upon your monjtirom ingratU 
tude and cruelty to your indulgent father^ I 
fear lefi heaven Jhould difpafe of you in fuch 
a manner ias to. make you a terrible e^^ 
ample of its vengeance. There cannot be a 
better commentary, on this text, than the 
words #hich fell from one of Cornwairs 

U 2 fervants. 
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fervants, who; had been an eye-witnefs of 
Regan's brutal behaviour to Glofter : 

■ ■ ' - If -ihc live long. 



And in the cndint^t the old coiirfe of death, 
Women will all tiirn,inon0er3. 



MESSENGER. 

■ 

A fervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorfi — • 

Remorfey in Shakfpeare, generally figni- 
fits pity y not compunSiion. 

G O N E R I L. 

One way, I like this well. 

Dr. Johnfbn thinks Gonerii is pleafed 
thai Cornwall is deftroyed, who was pre- 
paring to make war on her and her huf- 
band ; but is afraid of loiing Edmund to 
the widow. But, on the contrary, Alba- 
ny and Cornwall were both united, not- 
withftanding fome fmall differences, called^ 
by Kent, fniiffs ^ and packings^ \ b6tween 
them, againft Lear, Cordelia, and their 
French allies, Goneril's liking might 

proceed 
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* 

proceed from a fuggeftion; that it would 
be no difficult matter to wreft her fifter's 
dominions from her now her hufband was 
removed. If Cornwall died without iffue, 
Goneril was prefumptive heirefs to Regan. 

Scene III. 

CSNTLEMAK. 

■ ■■ . You have fcen 



^ Sunfliine and rain at once. Her fmiles and tears 
Were like a better day* 

The laft editors of Shakfpeare have very 
judicioufly abflalned fcom altering an old 
reading, where fenfe could be made of it, 
for a better. Dr. Warburton propofes, 
inftead of better 4a^i " to fubftitute a wetter 
May^ with much plaufibility. Af r. Stec- 
vens has well fupported the text a& it now 
ftands. . I beg left ve tQ add, to what that 
gentleman has advartced^ th^t/ /i6^ ^/7« 
qf a bitter day is rdstiv^ly juft. > For, as 
days, in the beginning of fummer, with a 
mixture of rain and fuafhine, are a plea- 
fing promife of the fruits of the earth to 

U 3 follow J 
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iFollow s fo the tears and finiles of Oonfeii* 
were good omens of her reiblutiaa to luring 
relief and afllilance to her father. 



Scene V. Regan and Ofwald. 

Dr. Johnfon wonders that Shakfpearc 
ihould reprefent the Stewanl, who is a 
mere agent of hafenefs, eapahkof fidelity. 
When a man is amply rewarded, for his 
iniquitous compliances with the commands 
of his foperiors, k Is but naibur^ to kna- 
gine he will he true to his emplofers, efpCr 
^ially as he will have i^eafon to dread the 
punilhfarent which wouid beinflG£lad far 
Ills difdbedjence<t ' That fuch a wreteh 
ihould be artxious^ m\ita dying, for *% 
delivery of ^a% letter vtffaich he wenild not 
foffer to be unfeaSedj is not very firrpav 
flng ; tl w^'only the confequence of H^ 
purfuitig the track of his ^acciiftomed prap* 
tice, • 



E O G A |l< 



i ^' 
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* '^ How fearful 



And dizzy 'tis to caft one's eye^ fo low ! &c« 

This is a view of D<wcr-cliff, taken by a 
man, who aUTume^ affright, which he feds 
not^ in order toraifeit in another. In 
thoie, who view it now, it does not raife 
^ny extraordinary terror j for, in all pro- 
bability, the altitude is fomething dimi- 
nifhed fince the days of Shakfpeare. The 
afcent to it is eafy, and the prolpeft from it 
nothing alarming. 

IDEM. 

Ten mafls at each make not the altitude* 

Mr. Pope altered at eacby to attach' 4i and 
Dr. Johnfon thinks it may ftand, if the 
word was known in our ?mthor*s time. -— ^ 

Minfhew, who publiftied his Piiftionary 
.of nine Langus^i?? «» 1617, a year aftwr 
•Shakfpeare's death, ejsplaiijs the wprd in 
thefenfeit i; applied by Mr. Pope : 
Mtaaby to tack or faften together. 

U 4 Scene 
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Scene VI, Lear, Glofler, Edgar, 

The diftraftion of Lear, in this progreft 
of the play, is wrought up to the higheft 
pitth of frenzy.. The author avails himfelf 
<>f ,lhe fituajtion, in which he has placed his 
principal chara^ler^ to introduce, from his 
mouth, fome very fevere and pointed fa- 
tire: equal to any that can be read in any 
9nci^t or modern writer, 

L C A R. 

But to the girdle do the gods inherit. 

Whether Shakfpeare had read Bran tome, 
part of whofe works had, I believe, been 
pijblifhea before this tragedy was a6lecl, I 
know not j but thgit free writer, in his 
Lives of his amorous old Dames, tells us 
of an agreeable converfation he once had, 
with a beautiful and worthy (bmefle) lady, 
when he was at the court of Spain. ' A- 
inongfl other choice matter, fhe obferved 
to him, ^e ningunas damas Undas fe hacen 
vtejaf de la cijita baft a a iaxQ, That na fine 

women 
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women were evecold from the girdle down^ 
wards. — -— The reft of Brantome's convcr- 
fation with this good lady may poffibly 
entertain the reader ; and I fliall give it in 
the • Frenchman's owtt words, which, 
on account of their naivete, are, I think, 
not ealily tranflated : 

S'ttT quey je iuy demanday comment tUe Vm^ 
iendoit ? fi c'itoit de la beauti du corpSy depuis 
^cette ceitfture jufqties eri bas^ qu^elle rien dimi^ 
nuajtpctrla ^ieleffe\ 6u pour Venvte et Vdppetit 
de la emeupifcence^ qui ne vinffent d ne tieftein^ 
dre ni ^fe refrxndir aucunement par le bos ? — -- 
Elle repondit^ quelle entendpit et pour Vune et 
pour r autre : car, pour ce qui eft de la pic-- 
queure de la cbaire^ difoit^elk^ ne faut pas 
penjer quonjt guhiffe jujqiies d la mort^ qmi-^ 
que Vufagey veuille ripugnev* 

■• • • • • • * 

E £ AR* 

Draw the curtains. '\ . \ 

The author of Rabelai«*s Life puts thefe 
words into his mouth when dying j upon 
what authority I know not. 

B O G A It. 
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. • ... 

1 D C A R. 

To know bur enemies' minds we'd rip their hearts. 

To put enemies to the rack, to ^^i^tffft 
eonfeffion, is fi^rely not the meaning of 4;hf 
lieoerpvs Edgar, as Pr. Warburton %>por- 
fes. The probable intentibOii of, the author 
is, * If, to acquire the knowledge of our 
en«Dies' intentions againft us, we pnt ip 
4H:a^ice every allowable ai6^, it furejy can 
be no breach of good nuai^ners tpftuTeal 
jwd rcsid their letters V 

Oui^diftinguifb'd fpace of woman's will ! 

Dr. Wv^>urton indulges him/^If vvjtl;i 
/ftoic ipv«rc fatirc againft the fair fej:, by 
an illiberal interpretation of this pafiage.^^ 
But he might have fpared Virgil's Varium 
ft mutabile femper fimingy as well as San- 
cho's arch proverb. Ed^r's refleftion 
imports no more, than that a vicious wo- 
naaa fets no bounds to hex appetite^ : f^ch 

an 
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iSti one lMJkn«w Gotu^ wt$^ i»ad to her i( 

Scene yil. 

• • • ' w 

9 

In theprogfefs of JLe«r's diftm^ipn, be 
h brought, by the ppet, mto a 4elinuro 5 
and, as the recoveiy ffom this iitwation is 
one of the moft jpowerful effbjtsof the 
great poet's geniw, to flop .an4 view a lit- 
tle this moft pathetic of all iptgrvicws, ^he- 
■tween a delirious father ja4 his ai^diona^ 
daughter, will not furejy be ipaljed mi often- 
. tatioos parade of words or a feebje e$brt at 
-panegyric. That^ irhlch does fo much 
honpiur to the Engliflu ilajje, cannot he 
palTed over as the mere «^(ion -^f a com- 
mon mind. One great de^fin of Sha&- 
fpeare, in the choice of tbi^s &ble» was tp 
lipid forth to manldnd the unhappy ^i^onie- 
(^wences of yielding to the fudd9j»*nd impe- 
tuous imprelfions of ang«r. 

To trace the poet in his moral procefs. — 
We fee him introduce a charader, tollable 

in 
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in many refpe£ls^ brave, generous, frank, 
and benevolent J but, at the fame titoc, 
wilful, rafti,, violent, and headftrong. One 
unhappy refolutlpn, owing to the fervour 
of his djfpoiition, precipitates himfelf and 
his deareft friends into inextricable ruin : 
from the IJiott fury of anger he is provoked, 
by the cunning of the fcene, into unlimited 
refentment, furious indignation, and the 
moft violent rage. Confequent agony and 
diftrefs lead him to the door of niadncfs. 
Reafon is at length dethroned, and a high 
paroxyfm of frenzy fucceeds. Nature af- 
fords fbme relief by a deliquium, Repofe 
and medicinal application gently reftorc 
leafon to her proper feat. Here, then» 
the interview opens, between the unhappy 
Father, juft returning into fenfation, and, 
the pious Daughter watching with impa- 
tiehce for a parentis returning intelligence. 
How afFefting is Cordelia's fupplication, 
when flie kiffes her fleeping father ! — — 



Refloratlon, hang 



Thy med'cine on my lips j and let this kifs 

Repair 



'<i- 
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Repair thofe violent harms that my two fiflert 
H^vc in thy reverence made ! 

% 

I am forry this moft beautiful incident 
was overlooked in the reprefentation. ■ 
When Lear awakes, Shakfpeare, forgetting 
that Lear is a heathen, puts into his mouth 
the words of one in purgatory : 

Thou art a foul in blifs ; but I am bound • . 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. 

On Cordelia's falling on her knees, and 
imploring his benedidion, Lear kneels to 
his daughter, not knowing who Ihe was or 
what he did. 

The feveral breaks and interruptions, of 
imperfeft reafon and recovering fenfe, 
are fuperior' to all commendation, an4 
jbreathc the moft affefting pathos : 

K — *4- lammightilyabus'd'I 
'* I itiGiuld die wixh pi;y fo fee another thus I .*- v } 
I leai' I am not in my perfeft mind. . ' .. . 



At 



! 

I 
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I 
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At laft he rccolIe6is his dear Cordelia : 



Do hot Tau^h dt tnt : 



For» ^ 1 ttt a ftt^n, I tbmk- that h4f 
To bo m; chtld^ Cordelia t 

The audience, which had been figh-^ 
ing at the fortner part of the fceae/ 
could not fuftain this flfie£ting climax, but 
broke out into lottd lamentations. 

Be your tears wet? 

iays Lear, putting his hand upon the 
cheeks of Cordelia : as if he had £dd, Caa 
you really feel gripf for one who l^^crueUy 
treated you ? 

I appeal to HU who are cori*icfrfiht irt- 
ancient or modem di'amSitiQ poetry, whe- 
ther this fcene of domeftiift forrow ba not 
iliperior, in coiftpofitilon, t6 all they ^vcr 
read ! The Greek tragedians, who deal 
much in demi-gods, too often raife their 

heroes 
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hdro^l above humanity.. The French ei* 
tber imitate theit manner, or make theit 
principal chara^lers too natiohaL 8hak^ 
fpeare alone drains fuch men as all nations 
and atl ages will acknowledge^ t6 be of kin 
to them* Cibber and others juftly lament^ 
that the beauties of elocution and a^ion 
fliould die With tbeii^ poflfefTori, and cannot^ 
by any art, be tranfmitted to pofierity. Thcy> 

who have had the exqnifite pleafure to fee 
Mr* Garrick in King tear, l?rill moft un-* 
fei^edly wi(h that his a^ion and elocution 
could have been perpetuated. A Reynold$ 
could have faithfully tranfcribed a lock and 
an attitude > but, alas ! thib would havi 
been but an imperfeQ: rdpre^iitatibn. Th* 
wonders of hts^Voice dnd ttiultiplied ex«- 
prei&on could not'hiive been pfeferved 1 

In the preceding fcenes of Lear, Garrick 
had difpJaytd aH thfr /orce of' quick tranfi^ 
tion ipimi one pli^dn to ahotber : he had; 
from the fliotf; vielettt tage, dfefcehded (o 
fedate eilittnefe ; Imd feized, with unutter-* 
able ifenitibility^ the various impremon$ of 

terror^ 
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terror, and faidifullir repreTented all thi 
turbid paffions of the foul ; he had'puriiied 
the progrefs of agonizing feelings to mad-^ 
nefs in its fevcral ftages. Yet, after he had 
done airthis, be exhibited himielf, in this 
fine fcene> iii foch a- fuperior tafte, a$ td 
make it more interefling than any thing 
the audience^had already ehjoyed. But in^^ 
deed the incident itfelf is Veiy ftriking. — 
Every fpeftator feels for himfelf and com- 
mon humanity, when hb tperceives man» 
while living, degra4ed to the deprivation 
of fenfe and lofs of memory ! Who does 
not rejoice, when the creative hand of 
the poet, in the great a&ot, i^eftores him 
to thci ufe of his faculties 1 
. Mrs, Gibber^ the ihoft pftthetic of all 
a£lrefles, was the only Cordelia of excel<>- 
lence. The difcovery of Lear, in priibn, 
ileeping with his head on h^r tap, his hand 
dofed in her's, whofe ekpreflive locdi ipoke 
jnore than the moft ; eloquenlt language, 
raifed the moft fympathiiing emotions. *--^ 
Mrs. Davies> during Mrs. Cibfoer's illnefs» 

was 
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was invited to fupply her place. She did 
not I pretend to imitate that which was not 
to be attained by imitation* -the a6lion, 
^oice, and manner, of Mrs. Gibber. Mrs. 
Davies's figure, look, and deportment^ 
were efl;e(etn^ to be So correfpondent with 
th^ idea of th}:^ amiable chara^er, that fhe 
Wa^ diftplfTed with no inconftderable fhare 
pf approbation. 

r 

; / . Aft V. Scene II. 



V. i 



^ * 



• f 



< 
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•* Draw thy foirord. v . . 

I feUr it is almoft: ufelefs, at thisdiftance 
of ttoe, to enquire who played the part of 
Edgar ori^rtaliy. If I might be indulged 
a conjeflure; tipon a matter fo uncertain, 
Ifhduld fancy that the charaSters of Lear 
and Edgar were given, by the author, to 

Burbage and Taylor, and that the latter 

. , ,- » . . . . ' 

Was the Edgar. Though this aftor was 
the origlhal fiamlet, it is generally admit- 
ted that Burbage was the' ft rft tragic player 
'VoL.^I. ' X of 
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of the age. Taylor was the lago toBarhage^s 
and Swaftfton's Othello. Wilks, for ma- 
ny years, moft probably, from about 1705 
to J 729, (when Lear was difcon tinned on ac- 
count of Booth's illnefs,) pleafed the pub- 
lic with his animated reprefentation of Ed- 
gar. Till the appearance of Barry, no 
lover like Wilks, fince Moiilitfort, had 
ftepped upon the Englifli ftage. That he 
acquired poffeffion of the part muft have 
been owing to the irregular condu£): of 
George Powell, who had.Jftronger preten- 
fions of voice, figure, atSlion, and man- 
ner, by the confeffion even of Cibber, who 
fcems to have hated Powell. Smithy on 
the revival of Lear by Tjatc* rqprefentc^ 
Edgar -, , but, on his deaths in 1^9:5,, it 
was given to Powell. Wilks excelled in 
the fcenes of love and gallantry, nor was 
be deficient in the affumed madnefs, of 
Edgar. Ryan, I have reafon tQ bejieve, 
from what I heard from , JBLoberts, the 
comedian, copied Powell's manner, whom 

he had attended to when very young. Not 

' fc . • 

to 
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to place Ryan on the fame bench with' 
Wilks, for that would be unjuft, in th« 
comic fcenes of Edgar he difplayed qonfidew 
rablc fkill. In the challenge of Edmund, 
Wilks was highly fpirited, with fuperior 
elegance of deportment. Ryan's whole 
behaviour, in the fight and challenge, was 
manly and feeling. Havard, who afted 
Edgar many years, had feen thefe aftors in 
the parrt, and formed a very pleafing man- 
ner from both. Nor muft we forget the 
merit of the unfortunate Reddifhj who, 
in the opinion of the public, and the 
great manager, his employer, was ac- 
knowledged to have well underftood and 
rq)refented ihe charader. 
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The gods are juft, and from our |>leafant vicet 
Make inftruments tofcourge us. 

Of all dramatic authors, ancient and mo- 
dern, Shakfpeareis the moft moral. Dr. John- 
fon, in his admirable preface to our author, 
is of opinion, that his frequent moralizing 
did not proceed from premeditated intention 
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ordefign. I (hotild/iniaglne, tbat it miift 
have formed one part of his general plan in 
the writing of his. dramas, other wife he 
could not have fo frequently adopted that 
mode of writing ; any more than a clergy- 
man could j by chance, perpetually preach 
on moral, and never on pofitive, duties. 

£ D M U. N D. 

This fpcech of your's hath mov'd me. 

The obdurate' and cruel EdmuEKl feds 
no undm,efs and remorfe, tUl raufcd by 

the relation of his father's deaths pathe- 
tically defcribed by Edgar. / This is finely 
touched, as well as artfully contrived, by 
the author ^ for if i^troducea the notice of 
Lear and Cordelia, for whom the audience 
muft have been in pain. 

Walker, the original Macheath, afted 
Edmund with a vigour and fpirit which 
were only below his perfonating the Baftard 
Falconbridge, ip King John, on account 
of the inferioX'ity of one character to ano- 
ther. , When he fpoke. the firft foliloquy, 

:, i . " Thou, 

Ok - 
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" Thou, Nature, art my goddefs ! &c/* 
the audience juftified the fele6ling him for 
the daring and intrepid part. Walker's 
aftion, which was taught him by Booth, 
was extremely eafy and natural : his tread 
was manly, and his whole behaviour and 

ff 

deportment difengaged and commanding, 
I cannot, with equal praife, fpeak of any 
other Edmund in Lear. 

Scene X. and laft. 

[Lear brings in the dead Cordelia in his 

arms.] 

KENT. 

Is this the promised end ? 

f 

*' Do all my hopes of Lear's reftqration 
eiid in his diftraftion and the death of 
Cordelia?" 

EDGAR* 

Of image of that horror 1 . 

** Is it not rather a fcene of themoft 
unfpeakable horror ?" 

X 3 ALBANY. 
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ALBANY. 

Fa]l and ceafe. 

Perhaps Albany means, *' Lower your 
voice, and ceafe all exclamation^ left you in^ 
tcrrupt thedyingKing/' This is not unlike, 
in fenfe, to the word quietnefs in Antony 
and Cleopatra : Charmion, on the Queen's 
fainting, whifpers to Iras, Oquietnefi! 

Succeffive audiences, by their perfeve* 
ring approbation, have juftiiied the happy 
ending of this tragedy, with the reftora^- 
tion of Lear and the marriage pf Cordelia 
and Edgar, 

Though Tate's alterations are, in many 
places, me^n, and unworthy to be placed fo 
near the compofitionof thebeft dramatic au- 
thor, it niuft be confefled, that, in the con- 
du£t of fome fcenes, whether contrived by 
himfelf, or hinted to him by his friend 
Drydcn, he is not unhappy, QiiQ fituation 
of his is particularly afFefling : where the 
fcene opens, and difcovers Lear with his 
Jiead on Cordelia's lap^ and the King, in 

his 
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his flecp, attacking the forces cff his ene- 
mies. The bringing that a6lion forward 
to the audience, which is only related in 
the old play, of Lear's killing the two fol- 
diers employed to murder him and Corde- 
lia, is a circumftance that gives pleafure and 
exultation to the fpe6lators. The half- 
breathing and panting of Garrick, with a 
look and aftion which confeffed the infir- 
mity of old age, greatly heightened the 
pifture. To fpeak in Shakfpeare's phrafe, 
this incident wilLbe JockeJ in the memory 
of thofe who have the pleafure to remem-- 
ber it. Barry, in this fcene, was a lively 
copy of Garrick's manner, and had the 
fuperior advantage of a more important 
figure. Who could poffibly think of depri- 
ving an audience, almoft exhaufted with 
the feelings of fo many terrible fcenes, of 
the inexpreflihlc delight which they en- 
joyed, when the old King, in rapture,, 
cried out 

Old Lear (hall be a king again ! 

In this laft, and the foregoing, fpeech, 
of Lear, Booth was inimitably expreflive,^ 

X 4 from 
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t 

from the full tones of his voice and the ad- 

mirable manner of harmonizing his words. 

Upon the whole, Booth rendered the cha- 

rafter of Lear more amiable, or, to fpeak 

critically, lefs terrible, than Garrick,-— 

The latter went more deeply into his author's 

meaning; and exprefled the various paflions 

df the charafler with fuch truth and ener- 

gy, that no audience ever faw him without. 

aftoniihment as well as rapture. There 

was a particular compliment paid to the 

exhibition of this tragedy, beyond all others. 

After a very loud plaudit at the end of the 

play, when the curtain was let fall, the 

fpeflators teftified their complete pleafure 

and fatisfa(3:ion, by renewing their loud 

applaufes two or three feveral times. ■ 

Lear was, in the opinion of a great 

number of the beft judges, Mr, GarrickV 

mafterpicce. When this inimitable aftor 

was buried, a perfon, it is fald^ by defire 

of Mrs. Garrick, threw the play of Hamlet 

into the grave with the corpfe. With 

equal, if not moit, propriety, Lear might 

have alfo been depofited there; 

: Amongft 
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Amongft a number of Shaki^P^are's capi- 
tal plays, it is not €afy to determine iii 
which the. genius of the writer fhone out 
with greateft luftre. However, I believe 
it will be confeffed, that in none of his tra- 
gedies the paffions have been extended with 
more genuine force, the incidents more 
numerous or more dramatically conduced, 
nor the moral more profitable, than in 
Lear. There are three charaflers, in this 
play, of which I fcarcely knovv that there 
any counterparts in any other, ancient or 
modern. They are, indeed, all martyrs 
to virtue and piety. Though too much 
cannot be faid of the generous offspring of 
our inimitable bard, Kent can no where be 
matched, Edgar and. Cordelia follow 
next : fuch an example as Cordelia, of 
filial . piety, except perhaps in the Grecian 
ftage,* is not to be found in dramatic poc* 
try, Edgar is equal in merit to the lady, 

I fhall 



♦ The Antigone of Sophocles, in the OCJipu$ Colo- 
nseus, is a moft perfcft ch^r**fterof filial piety. 
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* 

I fhall conclude my obfervations on this 
tragedy with a theatrical anecdote. 

Amongft the aftreffes who perfonated 
Cordelia, when Boheme a6led Lear, there 
was a young woman whofe name was 
Stone. Her hiftory is fo fmgular, that I 
think it merits a place in this Mifcellany. 

Mifs Stone^'s genteel figure, agreeable 
countenance, and pleafing voice, recom- 
mended her to the. notice of. Mr. Rich : 
who, about the year 1725, employed 
her to aft in his theatre of Lincoln^s- 
inn Fields. The unafFe6led and ele- 
gant manner {he difplayed in a vari- 
ety of parts, chiefly fuch as attraft our 
notice from youth, modefty, and gentle- 

nefs, pleafed the public. Mr. C; , 

a young gentleman, heir to a large eftate, 
fell paflionately in love with her. 
As he could not obtain her confent to his 
addrefles, * without the matrimonial bond, 
the warmth of his paflion impelled him to 
marry her. The father no fooner heard 

of 
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ei this indifcreet iirtd iiifproporttotied: 
match than he commanded his ion tor 
return home to the fomily feat, which was 
not many miles diflant from the mie- 
tropolis. The fon, through dread ;of 
his father's difpleafure, obeyed s . ^nd the 
new-married pair were parted, . never to 
meet again^ 

The family, fhocked at the unequal 
matchi determined, at all events, to bring 
about a feparation; In order tq Q9¥vf oa 
their defign, they prevailed on the ma* 
nager of the playhoufe, by intimidation or 
other means, never to fufFer Mrs. C. to aft 
upon his jftage. The next ftep was to 
prove the wife's incontinency; and, to this 
end, they addrefled thcmfelves to a gay man 
of fafhion, who was bafe enough to engage 
in their confpiracy. This man made his ad- 
dreflcs to Mrs. C. with a view to debauch 
her. Thepoorunhappy young woman, being 
feparated from her hulband, by fraudulent 
and oppreflive arts deprived of the means 
pf gaining a maintenance from the theatre, 

and 
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and ftrtrrputided with poverty, fell a prejr 
to the tnfi<ilous attempts of^'man nkrhd ^ad' 
held out tor her :&e tneatis of prefent ttlkf. 
The gentlemaii had no focmer s^ccomplifhed- 
his ends than he forfook her% She fbon 
^ter p^ifhedin great affli^k^ and^iHirefs. 
Whether the hurband 'b6 ftill living I know 
not. The man of fafliion became after-- 
wards an eminent writer ; I hope he fin- 
cercly repented the fliameful part he at9:ed^ 
m this iniquitons trahfaftion. 



Antony 
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• •• 

Antony and Cleopaitra. , 

' CHAPTER xxxnr. 

Beh ^yd?iJon*'S ridkule on Shakfpeare^s- Anfcny 

and Cleopatra. — Dr. yobnjbns opinion of 

that tragedy. — Mays Cleopatra. — Drydetis 

, ^ for Love<^ Sir Char ks' -SedH^.-^ FuU 

• viaCs cbira£ier.*^ Epigram of Auguftus. -^ 

- Tears bf^aa dnio^ .-^Mr. Steevens mifialan. 
. • — Arm-gauttt ftecd expMned. '^^Ckopa-^ 
\ /r^'^ fallad-days; -^' Several other pajages ^ 

interpreted. — K. €ih'arles, I. and ^Tfi Hyde. 

'y- j^tony^siGuniy.^^'(^ickcomt^tk$^'^ 
^ ^he cufiom of ridituling- all cbarnStiri M 
' the Athenian Jtagr.^ hop d^mdyor ofLondm 

and Lord Burleigh. "^^ Cujhm ofhyiaSfii^ 

. women's parts. ^ Mfokfpear^'s femaU cha^ 
J r aSier^.'-^Who' 'Was the frJl-aBrefs that ap^^ 

- pedred on the London^ Jhg^^ ^ ^^ French^ ac^ 
treffes. — Spanijh theatre. — Barettih account" 
of it. -^ ^hepopefuffers-nomhut.eunHcbs t& 

play 
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play in operas. — Countryman and afpic^ 
Cleopatra s noble preparation for death. -« 
Whether killed By poifon or the afpic,'^ Her 
character * — Dr. Johnforis criticifm exa^ 
mined. — Garrick and Mrs. Tates. — Dry* 
den's All for Love. — Booth and Oldfield.-^ 
Mills.r'Wilks.'-ColleyCiMer.--Mrs. Por^ 
ter. 

BEN JQNSON, in his Silent Woman, 
has apparently, though obliquely, 
treated this tragedy as a play full of no- 
thing but empty noife and fights by fea, 
with drum, trumpet, and target; noi* 
does X)f . Johnfon, I think, rank it amongfl; 
thofe of our author's dramas which are 
greatly efteemed. Yet, of all the plays 
written on the fubjeft of Antony and Cle- 
opatra,*, this moft intere(l$ the paffions, 
and confequently is moft dramatic. It 
reprefents more of adipn, xrharader, and 

manners, than May's Cleopatra or Dry- 

* 

den's All for Love. As to the Antony 
and Cleopatra of Sir Charles Sedley, it 

was 
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was lucky for the author, that he wrcHte 
fome years after the Rehear fal had beeii 
»£lc<l 5 or, in all probability; he would 
have made no inconfiderable figiure in that 
Gomic fetirc • ,- . . 

It is true that there ^rt npt> in Shak- 
fpeare's Ai^tpny and Cleopatra, as in manj. 
of [opr,. author's pieces, many ftriking and 
important fcenes. According to his plarr, 
of crouding the greatefl: parf of Antony s 
life, from the death of Fulvia till he killed 

himfelf in' Alexandria, that would not have 

ji - . ,. 

been poffible* 

.. The minutiae of- events defcribed leflea 
the grandeur of the whole. ,The feveral 
pictures. are, in tliemfelves, however, com- 
plete, and give gf eat variety and enteitajn-:* 
ment; though.it was impofllble they 
fliould be, all of them,.. piliex ''finely co- 
loured ox highly. finifli.?d. Th^sre is. m 
this play; perhaps, i^pre of jh^t general 
cbara^r by which Pope diftingui,fhes our 
author from other great writers : ** The 
genius of Shakfpeare llrikes ere we arc 

aware. 
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atvare, like an accidental fire from hedvenJ* 
trhc two principal charaQ:ers are as wild 
and irregular in the fceiie as they weirc in 
their lives. 

Sir Charles Sedley could either have no 
veneration for -Shakfpeare, or had great 
tonfidcnce in his own abilitieaf. ' Me has 
borrowed very little from him, and^^has 
fpoiled what he took. Drydfen, on the 
contrary, feems to have been, in many 
fcenes of his AH for Love, infpired with 
the warm flame of the originaL In endea- 
vouring to imitate his mafter, he has ex- 

celled himfelf. Ventidius is a fober Eno- 

. . . ■ » 

barbus. Antony, in the firft a6V, is'fo 
great, that the poet wanted ppwer to keep 
pace with himfelf," and falls off from his 
firftfetting out. Diyden's Cleopatra has 
hone of the various feminine artifices, and 
iliapes of paffions, of the original ; nor, 
indeed, that greatnefs of foul which enno- 
bles her laft fcenes m Shakfpeare. "She re- 
fembles more the artful kept- miftrefs, than 

the 
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the irregular, but accompliflied, QueeA 
bf Egypt. 

Ad: I. iScene t. 

CtBOPATRA. 

When {hrilUtohgii'd J^'ulvia fcoWs. 

Fulvia, fucccflivcly the wife of Clodiusj 
Curio, and Mark Antbriy, was a moft ^i^ 
traordinary wbthah; She fcorhed all do-*- 
jncftic employment; not content with 
governing her hufbands at home, (he af^ 
pired to rule over them in public^ in the 
cabinet and the field, to direft their coun* 
fels, and to command their troops. She 
had, for a long time, an abfolute power 
over Antony ; whom fhe tamed fo tho*- 
roughly, by the vigour of her fpirit, that 
ihe left no work of that fort for Cle- 
opatra* Cicero, in otie of his Philip- 
pics, intiihates, that he conceived great 
hppes of Antony's ruin from his connection; 
with that turbulent woman. Rome, faid 
the orator, had already received two pay- 

VoL.IL Y merits 
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TOCnft^ from feei:, mewing the dwth^of CIo-* 
dius and Curio ; and was in expectation 
of a third, by the fpeedy deftru£lion of 
Antony. To . this fevere farcafm we may 

» • 

perhaps attribute the fhocking behaviour of 
this virago to the head of Cicero, when 
brought to her. With bitter upbraidings 
(he placed it in her lap ; (he firft cxtraQ:ed 
the tongue from the head ; and afterwards, 
with . the bodkin, pricked it feveral tirnea, 
ftill uttering the mod poignant and ai)ufive 
exprefiions.'f' It is generally faid* that h^ 
jealoufy of Cleopatra excited her to mak^ 
-war upon OCtavius. However,, if we naay 
believe the epigram, in Martial, attributed 
to Auguftus, he might, if he pkafcd, have 
accommodated the matter upon eaiier terms 
than fighting. The fpirit of this piece of 
wit cdnfifts in Fulvia's oiFering OSlavius a 
(hare in her bed, or eJffe threatening a 
ftruggle for conqueft in the field. * If 
that be the cafe,' the triumvir cried, • found 

trumpets 



t Dion Caffius. 
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trumpets and beat drums, for any thing is 
i)refcrable to this Iadjr*s favours/ This 
high--fpirited dame was at laft conquered 
by her hufband's ne^le6): and reproaches. 
He feverely chid her^ by letter, for raifing 
difturbahceis in Italyi She died at Sicyoni 
on the road to Athens ; and this event ac^ 
ceierated a match between the amiable 
O^lavia and Mark Antony* 

fecenc 11. 

' * • • • 

CHAltM^OK. 

Kay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoilita- 
doti, IcanAc^t Icratehih/ah 

* 

This is fimiiar to a paflage in Othello, 
aft III. where Othello, jealous of his wife, 
takes her by the hand : 

This hand of your*! is thoHf, iH^ Hi ft 



There is a yduftg and (Vdatfng cfevil here. 



V 



BN0BAaBU9» 
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SNOBARBUS, 

. ... 

And, indeed, the tears live in an onion that (hould 
water this tforro9ir, 

' That is, * Fulvia's death will caufe no 
real grief in you ; the tears, which you 

will fhed on this occaiion, refemble fuch as 

« _ • . 

arc extrafted by the application of an onion 
to the eye/ If you cannot cry^ clap an onion 
to your eye^ has been, I believe, an old far- 
cafra on forced forrow. Suidas records a 
Greek proverb, which proves the power of 
an onion to draw tears : K^ofifivx ttr^iuw^ 
Cepasedere: and he quotes, from a loft 
comedy of Ariftophanes, K^^fifjiva ra^ wc 
f Jiy, uvTt^ iSK BKXuiSy Cepas non comedity for 
nori ftevit. — ^ Mr. Steevens has not, I think, 
underftood the paflage : an onion has, cer- 
tainly, in contradi6Hon to what he aflerts, 
much moiilure in it. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Though you in fwearing (hake the throned gods. 

So, in Timon, And to Jirong Jlmdders 
fwear tb' immortal gods^ 

ANTONV. 
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» 

A K T O K Y. * J 

But my full heart 



Remains in ufe to you. 

* I leave my heart with^you as a pledge 
that I will never forfake you.* i 

.. - • ■ . . 

Scene V. Cleopatra, Iras, &c. 

A L E X A S» 

And foberly did mount an arm-gaunt Jieed. i 

Much has been faid about the meaning 
oi arm^gauntjieed. In rjdicule, I fuppofe, 
of Warburton's explanation, Mr. Edwards 
compared the horfe, that bore. the gre?it 
matter of a third part of the globe, to the 
lean and emaciated Rofinante of Don 
Quixote. Dr. Johnfon would fuppofe him 
to be a poft-horfe ; as if Antony were re- 
duced to the neceffity of taking up with 
fuch horfes as were to be found at an inn 
upon the road. I think the ^Emperor 
might, at leaft, be allowed the fa'rtie liber- 
ty which Jack Falftaff aiFunded, when . he 

Y 3 heard 



heard his old friend and companion, Prince 
Hal, was king : ^e l^ews ef England are at 
my command ; kt us take any marCs borfes / 
We may reafonably fiippofe,that the horfe, 
^liidf^ bore Mark Aotony, was fraiarkafole 
for fize and beauty^ The Romans were 
particularly attentive to the breed, as well 
as m^nagem^nt^ of hiH'fes. ^m-^gaunt 
ttitdXiS fine-Jhaped^ ox tbin-Jhouldered. I mu/i 
fuppofe^ fays Brapkcn, thai every one isfenji-^ 
ble tb^t tbtn-Jbouldered borfes move tbe hejl.r-r^. 
^f^gdunt^ i thinky lis a v^ord CQn^unded 
ef the Latin wprd, armusj and g^^unt : the 
latter is an old word w^ell known; afid 
offmsy a fhanldei?^ origsnally figniiicd that 
part of a m^'&body^ but the Latin writers 
afterwards more &e(|uently appliied k to 

the anin>*l. 






■9 ^ t 
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• * 

"Wh^ftl wa^^r^cfl i-njjucJicment, cold in l^lood. 

The Quefiflk talks like a woman wefl wfe 
perienced ^n. bye-matters. Her o^moxerce 

\vith 
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with Caefar commenced when fhc was 
young, and he tvis advanced to the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. Mark Antony 
was in the warm fummet' of life whfen he 

firft beheld this wonder of attraflion, ha- 
viiig not fecjn more thail thirty* three or 
thifty-ibur years. In comparing her two 

. lovers^ Cleopatra may well hi jiiftified iii 
calling her firft paffion, * the etfe^s of h6r 

foUad-dap, gre6ntwf« of j«fdgim*nt rfrtd 
baldnefs oi Wood/' 



4 ^ 



Scene IV. 

» 

r 

i. t l» I D u tf. 

His farirtfe in hiift feem as the foots of heaven, 
Mott fitty by night's b^fackndfs. 

Exa6lnefs of expremon muft not be ex- 
pefted from a writer who takes up with 
the firft words that come in his way. It 
is very plain, thst Slialsfpeare, by the 
night's bfackncffs, meant only the abfence 
of the fun. The Hars fhinc brighteft 
when the blaze of day i$. abibnt. 

Y 4 OCTAVIUS. 
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OCTAVIU8. 



Say this becomes him. 



(As his compofition mud be rare indeed^ 
Whom thefe things cannot bleinifli.) 

I cannot thinks with Dr. Johnfon, that 
C«?far's. argument is inconfequent. . It is 
^ very common mode of expreflion to fay, 
that " fuch a perfon is guilty of many ab#^ 
furdities, whi?h his friends will fay, per-? 
haps, become him; and\fuppofc I ftiould 
grant alj this, though he muft be ^ very 
extraordinary man indeed if they dp, yet, 
&c." The parenthe|i§ does not hurt the 
logical eonclufion of the main propofition. 
Dr. Johnfon's reading is a very good e)?-* 
planation of the text, 

9 * 

Scene V. 

CLEOPATRA. 

« 

And great Pompey 



Would ftand, and make his eyes grow in my brow \ 
There would he anchor his afpcdt, and die 
\Vuh looking on his life. 



I ■ 



This 
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This is finely imitated, by Southern, in 
^ beautiful apoftrophe to Imoindabythe 
tender and pafllonate Oroonoko : 

"^ My foul fteali from my body through my eyes s 
AUtfaat is left of liffe PI! gazg away^ 
•- ; JndfKi upon the phafun! -• 



- ' r 



The image is alfo copied by the learned 
and elegant Fen ton, in his Mariamne, 
though not fo warmly, yet in conformity 
to the pbje£t and occafion* 

. Mariamne, taking leave of ^ her beloved 

. . . . • 

infant, juft going to be made a hoftage at 
Rome, arnong other tender fentiments, 
breaks out into the following : 

No more piuft thefe defiring eyes be fixM 
In filent joy with gazing on thy charmi ! 

Aft II. Scene II. 
Oflavius, Antony, Lepidus, &c. 

C iE S A R. 

Sit* 

ANTONY. 

Sit, fir. 

C JB ^ A R. 
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,C JE S A lU . 

- Nay. then. 

Mr. Steepens is of oj^ion, that Antony 

is offended at theafilimed fuperiority of Cae- 
far, in bidding him lit who was his; equal. 
Can we fuppofe that Antony wotiTd come 
from Egypt to renew his friendlhip withDc- 
tavius, and take umHrage at a mere, matter 
of form ? NothingI paffes between the 
triumvirs but what every body vvould ex- 
pe£t. One, politely invites the other to 
take his feit. The other returns the . ci- 
vility. Oftavjus puts an end to the cere- 
taony, by faying, Nay^ then : that is, 
* Let us not protra^^ time by needlefs 
form.' Antony, daring the* wltofe fcene, 
is modeHand temperate ^ and is rather the 
apologift thaft vindicator of his paft con- 
duft. . 

£NOBARBt7S. 

■ ■ Your confiderate ftone. 



AytXoL^roq vbt^x, the unlaughing Jione^ is 
an old Greek proverb s and As dumb or dead 

as 
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fit M fim is fanuHar, I ihould thtnk^ to 
mod: languages. Mr« Steevens^s ccnicdt 
of the marble ftatueis more ingenious than 
folid, 

A N T O H ¥« 

I did not think to draw my fword *g«ihft Rraipey % 
For he bs^tb laid ftrange courtciiet and great 
Of late upon me. I mud thank him only 
J/eft my remembrance fuiFer iU report : 
Ac hae) of tkat^ defy hkn» 

Dr. Johnfon fays^^ on this pafTage, that 
Antony, unwilling to be thought forgetful 
pf benefits, fays, * I muft barely return 
him. thanks, and then defy him/ This 
Cannot, I think, be Shakfpeare's inten- 
tion. One man receives great and unex- 
pefted favours from another. How does 
he repay them ? by barely returning thanks 
"tQ ^he kind donor, and then hurling de- 
fiance in his teeth ! More is fureljf under- 
ftood : * Let me firft/ fays Antony, * re- 
turn the obligatioa I owe Pompey in fuch 
a matinef as becomes me r aad then. I fhall 

tbink 
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think myfelf at liberty to jdn with yew in 
declaring war againft him/* 

Scene IL 

CLEOPATRA. 

O that his fault fliouM maken knave of thee^ 
That art not what thou art fure of ! 

Thefe lines have much perplexed the 
commentators. But a fmall alteration in 
the pointing, and the addition of a fingle 
letter, vvill remove all difficulties. 

Cleopatr^ cannot endure to hear of An- 
tony's marriage j and, notwithftanding 
the Meflenger perfeveres in telling her the 
fame jftoiy, fhe perfifts in alking repeatedly 
whether he is married or not : at laft, as 
if (he had been fated with difagreeable con- 
firmations of what fhe wifhed not to be- 
lieve, file laments that Antony's crime 
ihould make the MefTenger dilhoneft, who 
in reality was not fo. But, the odious 
marriage flill haunting her memory, be- 
fore fhe- difmifTes him fhe adds, * What ! 
thou art fure of it !* that is, * He is cer- 
tainly 
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tainly married !' The Meffenger, wc may 
fuppofe, confirms by aftion what he had 
fo often affirmed in words i and (he then 
difmiffes him. The lines, then, with this 
trifling alteration, will read thus : 

O that his fauh (hould make a knave of tliee. 
That art not I—What ! thou'jt fure of*t ! — ^Gct tbcc 
hence I 

Scene IIL 

C JE S A &• 

Will this fatiafy him i 

ANTONY. 

* 

With the health that Pompej gives him, elfe he Is i 
very epicure. 

Antony's anfwer is ironical : * Lepidus, 
with the help of wine, will take up with 
this Ablution of his queftion : but, when he 
is fober, his judgement is fo ftrong, that he 
is a perfedl epicure in the art of doubting.' 

KNOBARBUS, 
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[ok $BEiNO LBPIDUg CARklftD Qff DRllKiL*] 

There's a ftrong f«Ifow» M«nas» 

M E N A S. 

4 Why ? 



£KOBARfiUS. 

» ■ He bears 

The third part of the world, man ; feeft not 1 

M E N A $• 

The third part, then, is drunk. 

As Lord Chefterfield was going from 
the rooms at Bath to his apartme»ts^ he 
faw fomebody carried home drunk in s^ 
chair. He aiked who it was ? * Quin, 
my lord, going home from the Three 
Tuns.* — ~ * That is a miftafee, fir,' re* 
plied his lordlhip, • for he has carried orttc 
of rthe thr«c tuns home in hh bdJy.* 
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Aa HR ScvueV, 

CLEOPATltA* 

What iball we do, Eoobarbus i 

i :if 9 9 A E 9 U S. 
— Thini andJU. 

Hanmer has propofed Drink and £e^ 
and brings Plutarch'^ ftorf of a ibcial club 
to fupport his reading. •- Had Enobarbus 
been afked thi^ qyeilion at a ifeaft^ or a 
dripk}a|;*b^ut, the ^orw^r would have 
been in chara^er : but, tp a rerk>us quef** 
tion, propofed to an eminent foldier by a 
queen, fuch a reply would have been im- 
proper, and indeed brutal, nor would his 
chara6ter of humour have excufed it, Be- 
iidiss» bis anfw^ to the nesrt queAicm, put 
to him by Cloopatra, ^ Whether (h^or 
Antony was in fault ?' without any farther 
examination, confirms the reading as pre- 
ferved by the laft editors. 

r 

SK^H A R399. 
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■ And be ftaged to the flio# 



Againft a fworder. 

• ——— Fight with him, like a gla-^ 
diator upon a ftage^ for thr diverfion of 
the populace/ ♦ ~ 

A H to n 'ti 

But» whtn we in our viciottfnert grow hard, 
O mis'ry -on't ! the wjjTe g9is ical oUr eyes. 

This alludes to that cB6!rine Which tells 
us, — when we become itteclaimable in out 
vices, heaven judicially blinds us. 

1 D £ if. 



^atmm 



Nay, To^ were a fragtxicnt 



Of jCneius Pompey*s. > • • 

Not Pompey the Great, as Mr. Toilet 
imagines, but hisi eldeft fon, Cneius. 

IDEM. 

Let a fellow tliat wil) take rewards. 

That is, * Suffer a poor menial fervant 
to be familiar with you, whofe condition 

in 
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in life fubje6ls him to the meannefs of taldng 
vails, or fmall prefents> for officious at-- 
tcndance/ 

i f> £ M. 
Would you flatter one who ties his points f 

Vying of points^ in our author's time, 
was the office of a menial fervant, or, as 
we now fay, a valet de chambre : hence, 
metaphorically,' it fignifies a low and fer- 
vile office. When Mr. Hyde, afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon, fome time before the 
beginning of the civil wars, waited upon 
Charles I. at Hampton-court, the king faid 
to him, * So, Ned Hyde, they fay you tie 
my points !* 

I' 

IDEM. 

— . When my hours 



Were niti and lucky. 

The word nice has many fignifications in 
Shakfpeare and other old Englifh writers. 
Here Antony certainly means, * When 
my time wasfpent in pleafure, gaiety, and 
happinefs.' 

Vol. II. Z ^ D £ M. 
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I O f M* 
Let's mock the midnight bell.' 

The pleafures of revelling all night, and 
extending them to the morning, are often 
mentioned with glee by our author ; but 
no where more pleafantly than when noted 
by Falftaff, who calls a midnight debauch 
the Jweet morjel of the night. 

IDEM* 



^■•-••i 



The next time I do fight^ 
I will make death love me \ fpr I wiU co#teM 

Ev'n with his peftilent fcytbe., 

Something very like the two firft hair- 
lines we find in Meafure for Meafure^ 
fpoken by Claudio to Ifabella : 



If I muft die. 



I will encounter darknefs as a bride. 
And hug it in my arms» 

Dryden, in his All for Love, aft I. has 
nobly extpnded the whole paflage, and 
more efpecially the latter part of the quo- 
tation : 
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tiHta 



I long 



Once more to meet our foes ; that thou dml I, 
Like time and death, marching before our troops^ 
May tafte fate to them ; mow them out a paflage i 
And, entering where the foremoft fquadrons yields 
Begin the noble &7n;^ of the fieldi 



Aa iVt Scene 11* 

A N t O K Y. 

■ • Oh I my fortunes have 

Cbrrtiptcd hotT^ men f 

Adrnidfl: all the fx>liyj Jjrodigacy, ind 
tiiad flights j of Mark Antony, fome bright 
beams o£ a great and generoas foul break 
forth with Inimitable luftre- Inftead of 
teproachihg his officer for defertion and 
treachery, he lays the blame on his owji 
adverfe fortune, which had unhappily o* 
verthrown the principles of the beft and 
worthieft men. This is one of our au-i 
thor*s chara^eriffical ftrokes^ and {)erfe6i:ly 
fuited to Mark Antony. 

2# a SOL Dl £J^ 
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S O L D I fi H, 

[after delivering to enobarbus his treasure.] 

-— ' ' ■■ Your cfppcror 
Continues ftill a Jove. 

The bounty of Antony went hand in 
hand with his rapacity. As he omitted no 
means, however unjuft, to acquire wealth, 
fo he was equally liberal in beftowing it. 
A lively fentiment, or a fmart repartee, 
would fometimes recal him from the com- 
miffion of flagrant afts of injuftice, though 
iiothing could flop the floodgates of his ge- 
nerofity. When he had refolved to exa£t 
double taxes from the greatefl: part of Afia, 
he was told, if he perfifted in his determi- 
nation, he raufl: alfo give that part of the 
world double feafons, twa winters and two 
fummers in the year. This pertinent re- 
proof prevented him from committing acruel 
aft of oppreflion . To a perfon, whom he much 
befriended, he ordered his fleward to give a 
very large fum of money. The man thought 
the gift fo exorbitant, that, to excite his cau- 
tion 
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tion and convince him of his prodigality, 
he fpread the money, in large heaps, upon 
feveral tables. The emperor, underftand- 
ing the intention of the fteward, andfcorn- 
ingtoretraft his order, faid, very^ coolly, 
* that he thought the fum of money had 
been much greater ;' and commanded him 
to give his friend double the quantity. 

SOLDIER. 

We will purfue them into bench-boles* 

* We will purfue them, with blows, till 
we force them to feck for fticlter under ta- 
bles and benches^ 

ANTONY. 

Would'ft thou be windowed in great Rome ? 

* Would'ft thou be gazed at from win^ 
dows and tops of houfes in the flreets of 
Rome ?• 

I D E ^. 

Pleacb'd arms. 

Arms tied behind him, as captives were 
obliged to walk after the vigor's triumphal 
chariot. 

Z 3 BROS, 
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ft^ There, then I thus do I ffcape (h^ <ori?Q^r 
Of Antony's death ! 

5jf©S generoufly MiUiHig himfelf, rutheff 
tfean b? the inftrumeiit tQ mwrder his Em* 
p^ror, is copied, with great judgemont, by 
Dryden, in his All for Love, who has 
made a proper diftinftion between an old 
brother-officer and a freedman, Eros mo-P 
deftly begs from his mafter a parting fare-i 
wel : Ventidius claims a laft embrace, as 
fi-om a friend f Th? pafl[age (^ferv?s to b^ 
quoted; 

Qlve me your hwi i 



<!■ I I ■ ' 



We foon (hall meet again. Now farewej, emjpieroc 1 
Methinks that word's too cold to be my laft, 
$iii^t deat^ fweeps aU diftriiAion ; farewdl, friend f 

Aft* Vf Scene It 

— — Hemcis 



•f^F— ""i—i""** 



Tb^ paui^si whi^ h^ ai^ke$^ 



»/ 
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* By thefe wretched delays, he does but 
expofe his condu6l to derifion/ Mock is a 
favourite word with Shakfpeare, and ap- 
plied by him varioufly, but generally to 
vain and impotent endeavours. 



IDEM. 

- Hear me, good friends.—- • 



But I will tell you at fomt; meeter feafon» 

So, in Julius Caefar, Brutus, lamenting 
over the dead body of Caffius,— 

CaffiuSj I fhall find time, I {hall find time 1 



Scene II. 

• ■ 
PROCVLEXUS. 

. You (hall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindxlefs. 

That is, ' he will himfelf turn folicitor for 
you.* 
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[AFTZR preventing CLEOPATRA FROM STABBING 

HERSELF.! 

■ Hold, worthy lady, bold ; 

Do not yourfelf fuch wrong, who are in this 
Reliev^dy but not betray'd* 

There is no neceffity to alter the word 
relieved for bereaved^ or any other word. 
Relieved alludes to a town befieged, which, 
by ithc fudden arrival of focial forces, is 
freed from the beiiegers* 

CLEOPATRA. 

This is the brief of money, ^c. 

^ This is the I w^/i/^ry/ 

IDEM. 

Parcel the fum of my difgrace. 

That is, ftdding another item to the 
grofs fum of her misfortunes, by her 
ft^ward's ingratitude, 

IDEM. 
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IDEM. , 

The quick comedians 



Extemporally will ftage usi 

Whether the comedians of Rome laid 
hold of every public matter, and turned it 
into a fubjeft for ftage-exhibition, is not, 
I believe, very certain. That the Englifli 
comedians often bring on the ftage, for 
their emolument, public, and fometimes 
private, *tranfa£lions, cannot be contro- 
verted. Let the Receipt-tax, a farce, be an 
inftance. But, in fuch matters, the Athe- 
nians excelled all mankind; for they, 
without diftinftion, brought upon their 
theatre all fafts, faults, and blemifhes, 
whatfoever. The old comedy exhibited, 
in perfon, the beft as well as the worft of 
the Athenian citizens, juft as the malignity 
or humour of the author prompted. In 
their inferior dramatic pieces, the fmalleft 
defeds of their demagogues, or public ora- 
tors, were imitated and ridiculed. Any 
diftinguifhed pleafantry of any man of 
note was fure to be laid hold of by the 

Athenian 
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Athenian players, ,and expofed to public 
view. Nor is there a more common ex- 
preffion, in fome of the old Greek critics, 
particularly the fcholiaft of Arillophanes, 
than that fuch an one was brought upon 
the ftage for fome peculiarity or other in 
his gait, drefs, look, manner of living; 
for his pride, extravagance, luxury, &c. 

Something of this all ftages have had in 
their original ftate. When fome great 
lords complained, to Louis XII. of France, 
that the comedians made free with his n>a- 
jefty and the court, • I am glad of it,* faid 
that good prince, * for I Ihall be fure to 
liear the truth \ and immediately gave or- 
ders that the comedians (hould play before 
him, and defired them to fpare nobody. 
But this worthy king's good-nature isHo ex- 
cufe for the licentioufhefs of his players.-— 

♦ The ftage,* fays honeft Dodfley, in his 
preface to his edition of old Englifli plays, 

* no fooner learned to fpeak, than it grew 
fcurrilous,^ and a chief magiftrate of Lon*^ 
don complained, that Lord Burleigh had 

encouraged 
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antouraged the common players to repre* 
ifent his father on their ftage/ 



CI.ISOPATILA* 

r. r-.— r And I fliall fee 



Some fqueaking Cleopatra hoy my grcatners. 

This refers to the quftom, m Shak- 
fpeare's time, of boys, or young and hand^ 
fome lads, adling women's parts. Our 
author fometimes takes notice of the dimi- 
nutive iize of thefe boy-ladies. In Twelfth 
Night, Sir Toby Belch calls his niece's 
woman, * the youngeft of nine wrens/— 
Some critics have fuppofed, that the fe- 
male charafters of Shakfpeare are not 
drawn with equal force and Ipirit, nor with 
that elegance and delicacy, as in other wri- 
ters, on account of having fuch improper 
reprefentatives. But I believe it will be 
difficult to find, in any author, fuch 
abundant and varied orginality, in women's 
characters, as in Shakfpeare.* The ladies, 

indeed. 



<■■ 



• Cleopatra, Juliet, Imogen, Ophelia, Lady Con- 
ft^ngc^ Habcih, Vohnniiitr, La4y Macbeth, Portia ia 

the 
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indeed^ of Beaumont and Fletcher, are, 
in general, of a different complexion ; few. 
of them are marked with fimplicity, ele- 
gance, modefty, and fenfibility ; for the 
moft part they are of the virago kind, bold, 
licentious, and violent, fitted for the tom- 
boys who a£led them. Afpafia in the 
Maid's Tragedy, Juliana in the Double 
Marriage, Lucina in Valentinian, and 
a few more, are fweet exceptions. — — 
Charles 11. put an end to the ridiculous 
and abfiird cuflom of men ailing wo- 
men^s parts. A number of beautiful a6lref- 
fes foon gave a new luftrc to the Englifh 
theatre. The firft woman-actrefs was the 
grandmother of Norris, commonly called 

Jubilee Dicky. The French ftage 

was, I believe, fooner enlivened with wo- 
men than theEnglifh, though they could' 
boafl of nothing but poor imitations of the 
ancients, till the days of Rotrou and Cor- 
ncille. Baretti, in his Letters from Spain, 
acquaints us, that, till within thefe.twen- 
ty 

tbe Merchant of Venice, Kofalind, Beatrice, are aU 
difiin£l charaflers. To thefe many others might be added* 
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ty years, all the parts in Spanifh play$ 
were a6led by women.* The pope permits 
none but men or eunuch; to play in the 
operas at Rome during the carnivaL 

;c £ w K. 

I know that a woman is a diOx for the gods, if.the 
devil drdfi her .J3ot* . 

Shakfpeare well knew the tafte of a 
London audience. The feverity of the tragic 
fcenes always wanted fome comic rplief ; he 
has therefore brought in aid his conftaat 
friend, the joker, in the fhape of a iimple 
countryman. 

CLEOPATRA. 

■ ' - ' Methinks I hear 

Antony call ; 1 fee him roufe himfelf. 
To praifc my noble aft ! 

Cleopatra's preparation for death is ani- 
mated to a degree of fublimity which great- 
ly raifes the charaftcr . of the Egyptian 
princefs, and makes us lament her in 
death whom living we could not praile, 

though 

* Vide the next chapter. 
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though it was itnppffihU fiat to adrnkf 
hen 

It has heeti queitioned^ by ibme hifto^ 
rians^ whether Cleopatra was killed by 
drinking poifon, which fhe always carried 
about with her, or by the bite of the afpic. 
Auguftus confirms the lat^r account, by 
having her figure drawn with an afpic on 
her arm, and expofed to public view, when 
he triumphed over Antony. 

* The beauty of Cleopatra was not very 
aftonifhing 5 (he did not, in feature, fur* 
pafs many of her fex : but the power of 
her wit greatly elevated her charms i hct 
manner, too, was enchanting and irrefifti- 
ble. No female could boafl of fuch a 
voice ; for, fo great was its variety of mo-» 
dulation, that it refembled an inftrument 
of many firings. She is faid to have fpoken 
above thirty languages 1 there were few 
foreign ambafladors to whom fhe could 
not give audience in their own tongue. 

I 



■fc^^a*^ I ■ <i r 



* Plutarch. 
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1 cannot help thinking that Dr. Johnfon 
has been rather precipitate in deciding up- 
on the merit of Antony and Cleopatra. ^ — 
How can I fubmit to that fentence, which 
pronounces, that there is no difcrimination 
of charafter, in this play, except in CIco^ 
patra, whom he confiders only as con(pi- 
cuQus for feminine arts ? Thofe fhe has 
in abundance, it is true ; but her generous 
refolution, to die rather than fubmit to 
embrace life upon ignoble terms, is furclj 
aifo worth remembering. But is not An- 
tony highly difcriminated by variety of 
paffion, by boundlefs generofity, as well 
as unexampled dotage ? What docs this 
truly great writer think of Enobarbus, the 
rough old warrior, Ihrewd in his remarks 
and humorous in his plain-dealing? I 
fhall fay nothing of Oftavius or Lepidus, 
though they are certainly feparated from 
other parts. The fimplicity of the fable is 
ncceffarily defttoyed, by exhibiting fuch a 
«croud of events, happening in diftant 
periods of time, a fault common to hifto- 

rical 
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rical plays. But, in fpite of all irregulari*^ 
ties, this tragedy remains unequalled by 
any that have been written on the fanic 
fabje£l:. 

Antony and Cleopatra had long lain dor« 
mant, I believe ever fince it was firfl: exhi<- 
bited, when, about the year 1760, Mr. 
Garrick, from his paffionate defire to give 
the public as much of their admired poet as 
poffible, revived it, as altered by Mr. Ca« 
pel, with all the advantages of new fcenes, 
habits, and other decorations proper to 
the play. However, it did not anfwer his 
own and the public expeftation. It muft 
be confefTed, that, in Antony, he wanted 
one neceflary accomplifhment : his perfon 
was not fufficiently important and com- 
manding to reprefent the part. There is 
more dignity of adion than variety of paf- 
fion in the character, though it is not de- 
ficient in the latter. The aftor, who is 
obliged continually to traverfe the ftage, 
fliould from perfon attraft refpeft, as well 
as from the power of fpeech. Mrs. Yates 

was 
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Was then a young aflrefs, and had not 
inanifefted fuch proofs of genius, and fuch 
admirable elocution, as flie has lince dif- 
played j but her fine figure and pleafing 
manner of fpeaking were well adapted to 
the enchanting Cleopatra. Moflbp wanted 
the efl!ential part of Enobarbus, humour. 

In Dryden*s All for Love, Booth's dig- 
nified aflion and forcible elocution ^ in the 
part of Antony, attradled the public, to 
that heavy, though, in many parts, welU 
written^ play, fix. nigh tsfuqceffively^ with- 
out the aiTiftance of pantomime or farce, 
which, at that time, was efteemed fome- 
thing extraordinary. But indeed he was 
well fupported by an Oldfield, in his Cleo- 
patra, who, to a moft harmonious and 
powerful voice, and fine perfon, added 
grace and elegance of gefture. When 
Booth and Oldfield met in the fecond a6t, 
their dignity of deportment commanded 
the applaufe and approbation of the moft 
judicious critics* When Antony faid to 
Cleopatra, 

Vol. II. A a You 
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You promised me your fileture, and youfareak It 
£ie I have fcacce begun, 

this check was fo well underftood by Old* 
field, and anfwered with fuch propriety 
of behaviour, that, in Shakfpeare's phraf^^ 
Her tendings were adornings. 

The elder Mills afted Ventidius with the 
true fpirit of a rpugh and generous old fol- 
dier. To render the play as acceptable to 
the public as poffible, WHks took the tri- 
fling part of Dplabella, nor did Colley 
Cibber difdain to appear in Ale^as ; thefe 
parts would fcarcely be accepted now by 
third-rate aftors. Still to add more weight 
to the performance, Oftavia was a fliort 
(fharafter of a fce^iq or two, in which Mrs. 
Porter drew not only refpeft, but the more 
afFe6lvig approbation of tears, from the 
audience. Since that time. All for JLov<f 
^a§ gradually funk intQ fortgetfulnefs. 

Rule 



«• ' 



RtJL€ ^ mH AW£) Have a wiFfi. sft 



Rul€ ^ Wife and have a Wife. 



CHAPTER XXXlV, 

• m 

Pkts (^ BeauM^nt Md Ftetcier taken from 
S^e^^fi mwis^ itmdj^hdhly from Spanijh 
^^h "^ Pki if Ruie fl H^ifi and biyoe a 
W\fSt TT Cb^oj^er op an fpieure^ from 
B^ulus Jwhts^ T^ Nitm^&r splays by^ Lope 
Ht/f h Fegak wm Cet^anti^^s account of the 
Spanijh theutrt^^tr-Sfianifh KoJciaSy Lope de 
Ruiday bis merit ai an ASfor arid^writer. — * 
Succejir p/RueJa.-^ Ptayi ofCervanteu — 
-rf« ^ppopr ofL^i de la Viga.--^A defcrip^ 
tion ^ De Vegffs uncommon genhiu -^ Catde^ 
rtne^ bis fiicaj^r i -^ dehawbes the public 
taft$\-'^ Remarkable pajfageiin tbn life of 

' Z)? Viga, — His marriage and dueL^-^ Se^ 

* cretary to Aha. — Soldier on^boardthe Spa^ 

nijh armada^ — Second marriage. — His 

misfortune^. — ^ Ordained prieft,--^ Honoured 

^itb a degree by Pppe Urban* — His death 

A a 2 and 
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and magnificent funeral. — Gazed at tvben 
walking the Jireets. — His great riches. — 
Works. — ^^cknefs in compofition. ^— His 
reafons for breaking through the rules of the 
drama. — His extenjive benevolence and cba^ 
rity. — Chances and Rule a Wife^ &c. — 
Garrick invited by Mr. Colman to revtve 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher and Majfin-' 
ger.^— Revival ofPhilafief and Bonducd^ — 
Powell and Mrs: Totes. — Mr. Colman s 
edition of Beaumont and Fletrber. -»— Come^ 
dians obliged{to, Mr. Oolman.-^ How^ — 
JEfchylus^ §gph'odeSy PJautus, Terence y 
^ Shakjpearey and MoJiere'. — • Firfl pliiy of 
Shakfpeare. — Hirjiyle ifititated by Beaumont 
and Fletcher.'-^ T^heir compofition defcrihed. 
— Reafon why the dialogue of Beakfh^t and 
Fletcher is ^generaUy ; more • pxlijhed than 
Shakfpeare* s . «— Mercutio. — Benedickx ' — 
Rofalind. — Frince of Wales and Falfia£\r^ 
Licentious ftyle of Beauimnt and Fletcher. 
— Shak/pear£y compared to tbem^ modefl. — 
The Captain. — • Scornful Lady and Ciiftom 
vfthe Country .^^Shakfpeare s.power ovi^ bis 

auditors. 
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auditors, — Merchant of Venice. — - Charles 
Macklin. — Wife for a Month. -^Its plot and 
manners defcribed at large. — Valerio and 
Evanthe. — Marriage jB^t/.— • Lelia and her 
Father. — Real excellences of Beaumont and 
Fletcher fourifh for ever. — Shakfpeare one 
of the audience. — Dramatic effeSl. — Faith^ 
ful Shepherdefs . — Two noble Kinfmen. — ' 
Beaumont and Fletcher enviers of Shak-- 
fpeare. — Rule a Wife and have a Wife 
^Si^d by Hart and Mobun, &c. — ^he me- 
rit of the play. — Perez^ a military cox^- 
fcmb. — CacafogOy a bafiard Falfiaff. ~- 
Elder Milk, Wilks, Booth, Mrs. Oldfield. 
— Ryan, Mrs. Tbunger. — Moffop de^ 
fres to adl Leon. — Oppofedby Garrick. — 
Woodward. — Mrs. Gibber, in comedy, mif-- 
placed. — Mrsi Clive, Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Abington, and Mr. King. — Gar-- 
ricVs great Jkill in Leon^ — TChe word 
feeling explained* 



s 



EVERAL plots of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays are taken from Spa- 

A a 3 nifli 
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nifli novels^ istn^^ in aU probability ^^ irotn 
Spanilh plays* To the firff we owe thq 
ChanceSi Love's Pilgrimage^ an4 Rule a 
Wife and have a W ife, which are all ta- 
ken fjrom Cervantes. The lift is formed 
entirely from the Cafimse^it e'^gaAi^ of 
this celebrated writer. I ani not ft^-- 
ciently feid in the theatre of Spain to j^nt 
out the originals whence otir authors 
might have borrowed fablcfs, feencs^ or 
characters, As thejr were very convcflant 
with modern as well as autifttit Isteratufe^ 
we eatinot fiippofe them unacquainfe4 
vVith tht plays of Cervantes, ot of that voi. 
luminous author^ diflii^ifhed by the 
gloridus title of the Spanijh Sbakjpiaf^e^ 
Lope de la Vega^ That thefe celebrated 
twin- writers, were very afliduous in the 
fearch of an extraordinary chara^ler can bq 
proved^ from, theif haiyihg read Paul Jo- 
vius de Pifcibus Romanis, and taken, the 
whole charafler of Lazarillo^^ the nice 
feeder, from that author; who has, ia 
very qiafiical Latiii^ givcii af krge ther 

chara^er 
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clidriaer of S. |)ai'dfit6 ahd finelt-£i^i 
^6^, in fearch of ein dtiibfatid, ^fte? tti3^ 
i^ diiUppointatents, &t dovfh at fSibk 
wi^h a couite^ah, to enjoy ]^k beloved fifh. 
J^f&e i^edder fhould defire to e'orti6 at tMi 
frdof of thdf indefatigable diligence, 
^rifhotit corifukin^ P. Jovifls de PifcibuS! 
Ftc^manis, which, isj I believe, not very 
coj*imori, h^ may fufn to f\^ iku^e CMgf 
ki Bayle's Di6tionary. 

The p%s, Md to be written by Lop^ 
de Vega, amoufic fo thd iftc?edibki\numbei> 

ei I Boo; all whi^h w^re ti6k§As aeid the 
greatefl part of tliem vi^Jth af^mik. Lopd 
diay be» truly faid, like Pope, t& havd 
^^J in mmbw-i,, for he began to- makd 
vferfes before he had learned to v^rlte. Ho 
toibed his eldei^ fchoolfellows, with ^ part 
of his brdakfsift, to commit to pa^dr. thft 
verles' he bad conceivbdt ^ . 

Before Shakfpeaj^e, a» iax as vire caa 
learn, began to write for the ftage> Lop0 
was' a volutiteer on-«b<3drd the farabus Ar- 
«idda defti^ed for the de^ru^ori of this 
€OM#try. And, not long before that pe- 

A a 4 riod. 
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riod, as we are told by Cervantes himfelf, 
in his Prologo to his Comedias, the Spanifh 
ftage was in a wretched condition. Co- 
medies were paftoral dialogues, with inter- 
ludes, in which the ribaldry of a black 
flave, the boafting of a coward; and the 
blunders of a Bifcayner, refembling our 
Teague's bulls, formed the principal part. 
To them, it is faid, we owe our BobadiU 
All the apparatus of their theatre, fays the. 
fame author, might be wrapped up in a 
bag ; -^ being nothing mqre than four gilt 
leather fkins, and as manj^falfe beards ancl 
heads of hair, with three or four fticks^ or 
fheep-crooks. They had no changes of 
fcenes ^ no paffage for the a6l6rs in thft 
center of the ftage, the whole of which 
eonfifted of a few boards Jaid over benches. 
At* old curtain, drawn acrofs, divided the. 
part where the a6tors dreffed 5 and the mu- 
ficiansfang without the afliftance of in^ 
ftruiients, 
• Whiie the- Spanifli theatre laboured un-, 
4er thefe difad vantages, a genius, who 
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may be properly ftyledthc Spanifh Rolcius, 
ftarted up in the perfon of Lope de Rue^a, 
whofe dramatic pieces are ftill extant, and 
confer honour on his memory • This mau 
was a gold-beater by trade 5 and furely it is- 
praife fufficient for him to have Cervantes 
for his panegyrift, who declares, that none 
ever equalled him as an aftor, or in the na- 
tural turn of his dialogue and truth of 
charafter. 

His prologues and interludes are difUn*. 
guifhed by the name of Paflgs, compofi-*- 
tions at this day. known by the name of 
Loas Entremefes and Saenetes. Lope de 
Rueda died at Cordova, and, in confidera- 
tion of his great merit, was interred in the 
cj,athedral between the two choirs. 

Noharro, a fucceflbr of Rueda in afting, 
was an approved imitator of his matter in. 
the low comic. In his days the bag was, 
withdrawn, and g^ve ^way to trunks, 
which held the ftage-furniture, 

Cervantes, foon after his redemption 
fjrom (Ifivery, in 1580^ turned his ftudies 

to 
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t& this tfitfdtW, dttd iW'riit^ £«>y ^r<j^e/ d^ 
^gtt, of The rftfitfoitirg of AV^im i Jltkl 
tuttweai twarify atw! fftJrty otlWi- cotefefi^Si 
#fekh Wete a^tfdv biit rttvdi» ptMaJ. •****«^ 
Tbd fidiWeS 6f fhtyffe pldys, wMe& #^<« 

am fimjiil, td fei-ufaUmy Lit jtmi^iifiU » 
J%j^, El Bifyue dmorofiy hetAtjiftd&y mk 
%a tittfafa. He WMs fhe ^rk whd fli^ded 
the Spanlfh drama into three jorh^dS/ ^ 
<£lisf. He wa« fik^eWife ^ ftrettootatd ^kMcr 
^iHt'tattvStts, on which aciCbMt life Ut^ 
tdtUd his fiv^i, Lopfe de Vega-, with dit 
fcfe iftight V But the fatfei', by iri^lghi^ 

fiie'bent sitirf hoftfiour of the' ^6frtd, atiirf by 

telfigf- ^-<5iMed of a rich and m(^ etfiib^ 
rant fancy, ^tth S( jilf! rfeftrie«foti of ti^^ 
m^feJ*, fikd tfii^ forte (if afri itaip^tuduS t6r- 
rthf, ijott diown ^fl befoi'e Mrtt. His ia»* 
i?eftti^ft^Vv?ls fo' ff trifftri, Ahd his pfdrfua^oftrf 
ftfrapii^, that h6 did' not g^e the pobficf 
leifure to diffiitg^iflir fB0 effbrfe 6f gerttu^ 
^titiiiihc wild Mies df itlttitiperat^ fanc^. 

■ Calderorie, 



/ 
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Calderbiie, Wh6 foon fbHcwfed Lope dtf 
Vega, gavd the fiitiflttn|; hand to tfie plaiti 
ef his pfedeceflbr, and, with the firtxrt ad* 
vantage of language and Wit, deb^ucherf 
the tafte of the pfeojdc.' in the f?:6Aes of 
this writer, the fair ffex afetktl^ht to facii- 

fice every thing to the imfmlfe 6( love, t& 

deTjJife the injuh6ti6ns of parents, anct 
yield to the arts of feduAiOft. This dfl^ 

thor's wit is the more ddngereus ft-ow he* 
hig delivered in exprefiiofts the tticft t%piU 
vdtitlg and beautiful. But this cafiiiot B6. 
faid of all CaMerOiie's plays j Ibriie of thent 
I have read, which do liot merit this feverfe 

c'enfure. 

Lope de Vega was fo extraorditiaty a 
genius, that it is with difficulty We ca« ' 
quit a fubjeft fo agreeable. Some partka- 
Jars of his life' are fingular and wdrth 
knowing. 

When he was five year? old, hd cduld 
read Spanifh ati4 Latin, and ttidke verles 
with fluency. At the age of twelve, he 
was mafter of tlie Latirr toiiguc and' a co«i- 

pletQ 
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rfete rhetoriciaii ; he could tbien; too, 
dance and fence: with ^^fe and dexterity^ 
and ling in a tolerable tafte. At his firfl 
entrance into life,^ he became an orphiaa 
with every, pr^ure of , diftrefsv He was 
taken into the fervice of the Biihop of Avi- 
lcr> in \vhofe praife he wrote feveral pafto- 
klIs, and made his firft dramatic "effay^ in 
a fromedy called LaPaJtoralde Jacinto. -— 
Spon afterwards, we find him fecretary to 
thp famous Dul;e of Alva, whofe praifcs 
lie^ fang in his Arcadia.- - About this time 
lie married a lady of fafliion, on account 
of whofe gallantries he fought a duel ; 
and, having dangerou fly wounded his ad- 
yerfary, hefled toValenciai where he refi- 
ded Several years. On. his return to Ma- 
dridi he loft his wife ; . and, being fcized 
with the ipilitary ardour,. l>e went on- 
board the grand armada. In this expedi- 
tion, fp glorious to England and difgraqe- 
^ - • . . « . . 

ful to Spain, Pe Vega loft his, brother, 

who was killed in^ a naval engagement. — 

^ Lope had his fhare i^n the general misfor-» 

tune 
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tuii6'# his'-c'dimtpSf; ' afid'.^f»peared;at 'M- 
afirfVittet a fingletfiend: 'JThe 'Couiii! 
He Lemos, ' fenfibie of his nie'ritV liiaidfe hini 
his fecretary: He now yertturfed upBti 'a 
fecond marriage with a woman of rahk.^ 
This lady was Donna Juana de <?uardi^ 
whorii -he Iboh after loft. ^ "Incbnfcflablc 
with thefe 'aferSlibtts, 'Ea Vega entered in- 
to the •ffclte! ecclefiaftical, and was" ordairtbl 

T • 

a priefft. He ftill' courted the mnfcs, as 
the clii^' relaxations '6T' his rbrrows; He 
i>f&s^-hfew become fo illuftrioiis, that Fopc* 
Urban 'VIII. fent 'him a degree of -do6t6r in 

divinity, and the crofs of the order of Mai- 

• • •" • • • 

fa/ aflded t<b^^a' luofAtivepoft in the apofto^- 
HcrchaoSfeer. ' This h^ ienjoiyed to his deat^, 
wliich Ihappened irf'>t}*' fevemy-thirxi yeai? 
offhWage, *erithecgr€f4t^Pegi*€if of th€<:6uft 
amAjevieryr teamed biah in the' kingdom. — » 
ye/kasJknoft magnificently interred at the 
&cpm(k ic£' tbioDcfkbi of Sefa, Kls patroa 
^drcxecutoE : The-d«ilg& ki^md to the in-- 
termcnt'jalt the grattdwfe^ ^f -the kingdom-^ 
T%V(fmiemlobf^tiies lafttti' three days f 
/ > all 
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all the <^ergy 9Jf ^ kujif*? cJ^ip^J a^j^l^ j 

?roinci>t orators eji^f te4 fhifimfclvie^ iij tljc 
praif^s p£ the d?<:.eaied, wkh whoDa> wheci 
iivio^, m?itjy prirj.ce» gloried m heipg 9(St 

Wfe?»LofedeViefaw4lke4uj) tj^^r^^ 
ef Madrjd, hew^as gazfdijt ^ fgllpwfdfl* 
f prodigy, Hi? was lt^4fd mtk p»fents j 
by the rapid ff If of fej^ vfpijcs, Jie apc^^u^ 
lated a <;apit4 pf i*9>^W dij^^ts, |i§fi^f^ 
hi? annual incorWj of ijo^ dAMSj»ts, ^iftsg 

lirpip Hjs bweS?«8 ^4 ^mplgywcnts* 

So gre^t wf r<? the fertility of his gemu?,, 
the rsadin^f? of Ju« wit, rapidity gf h}» 
tibought, ^4 ani©aj»4 ffjjpr^^wfi thaf 
there /jpver w»r apjgetin Jhff^odd, df 
ther >£^ie^t 9r PIQifCi}, th«t epuUihf 

comp9re4 to htm* Hi» iyiic «;Qaipc^ti<Mia: 

md fugitive pi^es» with his prore«eflay$» 
form A CQlled^fton of fiiily yjc^vmosj focfidos^ 
his df^mitf Ik? works, tn>tweoty-fiK ' vokunes j 
exduiivfi of four htindrnd Aotos-iacraineii« 
tales, aU which iffCftSufG^^lf hrougbt 

on 



J 



90% 0ag?, What ^5 ftUl ropr? f»rpdi-r 
fmg, W5 tee hi* ftwn ^tb9Xltf f9 isff. 
tfeat th,ey £9m?4 th? Jt^ipk ^art of wh^J JtUI 

tiwj, this wtjjpr Wfofe tWi?nj^-Q9P iwlliqM 

^o .eaf|tfapr4iflar|r jyfts t);p .qwpkn<?f§ ic^f I4?i 
fmiYi ^9 W9JJ14 6oi.fl^§ pj^yin twe»^ 

• * 

immediate finecpflbp? j^;f4 Wl: kk t84wt?.: 
aijji offly W)Miftte4 l)^ iijippf f^jppj? j for 
th.e SpgfliO} 4r^ro^ grew wfRfpffit^fete 
Yf^n 4?J>4ye4 Qf th.e b^sr^Q? g£ Lope. 
This was forefeen by Cervantes, who re-, 
progif h^.oi;jr pp^t wi|;h d^rp/ipg .tjje julcs 
of the. 4fW J9 epuft p<^kr ^plajlfs* 
i)^.n4 indeed Lope, in Tome verfes which he 
pabliiM, owns the charge j thg purpoit_ 
pf syhjch is, ' T^t )^^ w.?s f?nfjbi? pf tfcc 
reproaches, which thf critics pf Italy -9n<io 
France would make him, for breaking' 
throughi all rules to pleafe an ignorant pub- ' 
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lie ; but, fiiice they paid for it, they hkd 
di right to be pleated in their ovsrri way/ 

But that, which gives the greateft luftrd 
to the name of I>e Vega, is derived from 
his perfbnal virtues, which were Superior 
to his literary talents. His benevolence 
and charity towards the diftreffed were fb 
great, that he ever extended his hand to 
the needy; inlbmuch that, notwithftanding 
his great wealth and larjge income, not 
more than fix thoufand ducats were found 
m his pofleflion at his death** 

This much I thought was due to the me-« 
mory of fo great a genius, the contempo- 
rary of Shakfpeare, and rafiked with him 
in fame. 

r 

I have owned my inability to tracci 
Beaumont and Fletcher in the plots, cha- 

rafters; 



atmmim 



" •• For the account of ihc Spanilh theatre, and the life 
of Lope de Vega, I am obliged to my friead^ Mr. Botvle^ 
of Idmifton ; Mr. Hav ley's c opious notes to his Eflay on 
epic Poetry ; but more cfpecially to fome valuable letr 
ters of an £ngli(h Traveller in Spain, publiihed by R» 
Baldwin, Pater-nofter Row. 
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rafters, and fituations, of the Spariifh dra- 
matifts, though it can hardly be doubted, 
but that they would make ufe of that 
which they could fo eafily reach, and 
which they fo well underftood, * 

Of the fifty-^four dramatic pieces, written 
by thefe great poets, two only at prefent 
prcferve their rank on t^e ftage, the Chances 
and Rule a Wife and have a Wife. No 
writers, furc, ever experienced fuch a re- 
verfe of fortune ! ' To be tumbled from 
the higheft exaltation of fame to negleft 
an^ oblivion is a mortifying leflbrt to all 
fuccefsful writers I 

Mr. Garriek was often called upon, by 
the admirers of our old bards^ and more 
particularly by Mr. Colman, in a letter, 
addrefled to him, containing reflections on 
our old Englifti dramatic writers, not to 
confine his labour of love to Shakfpeaarei but 
• to extend his plan, arid to jopen tihe richftrc^- 
fures of Flfetcher, Jonfou;, and Maflingcr>; 
iand more efpecially to take into his thea- 
trical roll thqfe adrwirgiblfe j^l|iySi the Maid> 

Vol. 11. B b Tragedy, 
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Tragedy, King and no Kiflg, Philaftcr, 
the Elder Brother, and the City Madam. 
Thefe, in the ftaoies of Burbage, Taylor, 
and Betterton, lie conjured our great Rof- 
cius, to rcftore to the public. And here, I 
doubt, fomebody might hint, it were to be 
wiihed that Mr. Colman had not employed 
the names of thofe celebrated old comedians 
as a powerful charm to prevail on Mr. 
Garrick to grant his requeft, who never 
wiflied to hear the narfie of any aftor but 
one. 

But this excellent friend of the play- 

houfe and players, Mr. Cblman, not content 

with inforcing his arguments to convince the 

manager of the great powers of writing 

which lay dorniant in thefe dramatifts, 

twenty years lincc revived Philafter, 

with great fuccefs, at Drury-lane, in 

.which he intfx^duced to the public a 

-youing and great ^afting genius, and gave 

.mi opportunity to the accomplifticd Mrs. 

:Yates tb difplay her talents in a new walk 

of elegant fimpUcity. Bonduca he reflored, 

•with 
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\vith approved alteratiorts dnd much ap- 
plaufc, at his theatre in the Haymarket. 

Unwearied in his afFedion to this par 
nobile fratrum, (oviit years (Ince Mr. Col- 
man, undertook the publication of an edi- 
tion of their works in ten volumes o6lavo. 
In. this he has carefully fupplied the defefls 
of former editions/ nor has he omitted 
to do all poffible juftice to the commenta- 
tors, McfTrs, Theobald, Seward, and Synv- 
fon, whofe merits he has candidly acknow- 
ledged, and has infcrted all fuch notes of 
theirs as tend to illuftrate the text of the 
authors. And, what is much to his repu- 
tation, he has not, in his criticifms, indul- 
ged himfelf in the illiberal cuftom of in- 
fulting his predeceffors. 

The comedians, too, arc obliged to this 
writer, for rcfcuing them from the con- 
tempt and fcorn thrown upon them by fe- 
vcral editors of Shakfpeare. In one part 
of his preface, he candidly acknowledges 
that the ft age owes its attradion to the 
a^or as well as the author, with this 

B b 2 happy 
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happy illuftration : ^ For, if the able per- 
former will not contribute to give a po- 
lifh and brilliancy to the work, it will be, 
like the rough diamond, obfcured and dif- 
regarded.' In another part of it, he endea- 
vours to heal the wounds made by the ftings 
of the irritable Pope : * Gibber, idle Gib- 
ber,' fays this agreeable author, * wrote 
for the ftage with more fuccefs than Pope. 
ifEfchylus, Sophocles, Plautus, and Te- 
rence, were foldiers and freemen > Shak- 
fpeare and Moliere were aftors/ , 

Mr. Colman perhaps had forgotten, that 
iEfchylus was a great aftor as well as a 
renowned foldier 5 that he not only a6led 
the principal parts in his tragedies, but 
compofed the mufic for them, ordered 
what particular drefles fhould be worn, 
and proje6led all the machinery j and, 
laftly, that he diftributed the parts, to the 
reft of the players, fo marked and noted that 
they could not poffibly miftake the proper 
pronunciation of every line. Sophocles un- 
dcrftood the art of acting s but the weak- 

nefs 
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nefs of his voice prevented him from join- 
ing the profeffion of player to that of au- 
thor. 

But, to leturn to Beaumont and Fletch- 
en After all which the warmeft admi- 
rers of thefe virriters can fay in their 
commendation, the great preference, gi- 
ven by the public to Shakfpeare, may 
be eftabliftied on a lafting foundation, 
without in the leaft diminifhing their real 
and intrinfic merit. 

I have ever looked on Beaumont and 
Fletcher as the difciples, or rather the 
dramatic offspring, of Shakfpeare; and 
fuch an offspring as will ever refledl great 
honour on the parent. 

His firfl uncontefled dramatic piece * 
is fixed, by Mr. M alone, to the year 1591, 
when Shakfpeare had arrived to the age 
of twenty-fi#I Fletcher was then ii^ his 
14th or 15th year, and Beaumont a child of 
fix years old. The earliefl of their pro- 
ductions cannot, I believe, be traced far- 

B b 3 ther 

* Love's Labour loft. 
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thdr back than early in the reign of Jamea 
j^ -^-^^^ Notwithft&nding what b faid by 
Seward of their predileftion for Ben 
Jonfoin, and Beaumont^ imitation of 
bis manner, in perfonifying paflipns rather 
than in drawing charafters, I am perfna^ 
ded that they both chiefly formed them-* 
fclves on Shakfpeare, many of whofe ad-r 
^lired plays had been a6ted long before the 
fame of Jonfon wa3 generally known. They, 
as well as the great poet, took their plots 
from hiftory and romance. Their cha* 
raders, like bis» are as various a$ nature 
could produce, and, in moft of their pi^ 
ces, admirably and faithfully delineated § 
their fentiments are teoder, pathetic, and 
forcible, as plot, fituation, and charafter, 
require. Their dialogue is univerfally aU 
lowed to be free, elegant, pleafant, and 
witty ; in general more adapted to the con-r 
verfation of gentlemen than Sbakfpeare's, 
And this excellence we may obvioufly con-» 
j.e£lure to have proceeded from their higher 
vaflk in life and more polifhed education j 
the fons of a bifhop and a judge could com- 
mand 
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sland a choker fet of cbmpanioD^a thatn u 
poor player. But, though I gratittiicii? 
icenies abound more m liberal a^id high- 
feafoned dialeft than Shafcfpeare's, yet, 
wbwever lue thinks proper to introduce 
wit3, and treat his audience with gay con- 
verfe, he i$ not only equal, but fuperior^^ 
to his imitators. Foot whom will they 
jnafech with the fprighily Mcrcutio or the 
humourous Bencfic ? To fay nothing o£ 
tiie pleaiiantries of theamiableRo(^iind,what 
dialogue: can be put in competitioh with the 
lively, witty, varied, riairth, the rapidly- 
facetious and laugh-winning repartees, of 
the Prince of Waka and Jack FaiftafF? 

It muft alfo be allowed, that the 
fi:enes of thcfe twin poets are often blotted 
with unpardonable licentioufhefs and 
ftained with vrle obfccnity. It is not 
enough to fay, in their . defence, that 
the poets of their age wrote in the fam^e 
liylc. They have gone beyond all that 
I ever read of thofe times in illiberal 
freedom. Seward, indeed, coldly owns, 

B b 4. that 
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that Shakfpcare does not ofFetid, in this 
point/ fo often as they do. Bat I will be 
bdid to aflert, that, compared with thefe 
authors, he is modeft and chafte, and 
writes like an anchoret. A difpaflionate 
and candid reader cannot help fuggefting, 
that thct fcenes of our* great dramatift 
feem to have been afted before different 
auditors than thofe of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Innumerable inftances of unli- 
mited licencioufnefs may be produced 'from: 
m^ny of their plays . I need only refer the 
reader to the Captain, — the Scornful Lady, 
fince altered, much for the better, to the 
Capricious Lady , ' at the defire,' as 1 have 
h.eard, of an eminent ziQrck^ who per- 
formed the principal chara6ler,-^and the 
Cuftom of the Country. To this freedom 
of ftyle they in. fome meafure owed the 
fuccefs of their dramas in the reign of 
Charles II. They approached nearer> in 
dialogue and charafter, to the colour of 
the times, than the plays of any other 
author. 

But 



r 
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But there is a wide difference, in the 
management of their plots, between 6hak- 
Ipeare and Beaumont and Fletcher. Thofc 
of the former are altogether as improbable 
as the latter. But, under his direftion, 
improbability leffens imperceptibly; the 
fuperftrufture is fo beautiful, that you 
forget the foundation. You furvey the 
whole building with fuch delight, that 
you have not leifure to think of the en- 
chanted ground on which it ftands. 

Let me inftance only the Merchant of 
Venice. Can any ftory be devifed more 
ftrange and abfurd than a bond with a for- 
feiture of a pound of flefti ? But, when 
once you have admitted that into your be-, 
lief, how does the poet, by the Ikilful tex- 
ture of the fcene, alarm your mind and 
work on your paflions ! Notwithftanding 
the very odious charafter of the Jew,- 
Shakfpcare has the art to intereft you, for 
a time, in his favour. In the third a6l, 
we have a fcene, reftored to the ftage by 
the fuperior tafte of Charles Macklin, to 

whom 
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whom indeed we ow«' th^ pl^iy ^ it now 
0aBd% m which the Jew*a private calaas^^^. 
tks niake fome tender impr^ffions on the 
andieucel hut the author^ ^wareof the 
ccmf«quence of induJgiDg this pky^ ro^fos^ 
them to a Juft knowledge of his chvaiter^ 
bjF making &h7lock> in; the mi^ ;o£ his^ 
private addrefley, give vent to his inveterato - 
hatred to the Merchant, whofe Wood 
he determines to fpilL The.ftory of the 
caikets i&as yomantic-as any tale of knight- 
errantry ; in the hands of oiw? enchanter it 
pafllb for true hiftory. In the fourth a6li 
of the play, a young lady, in the drefc of 
a lawyer, impofcs lapwi the high' court o£ 
juitice^t and £aves the life of the Mcsr 
cbanti by the help of a quibble : but the 
whole ia condvH^ed in fuch a powerful 
RW»ner as to juftify the mofl: diicerning 
fpe(^ator&in the a|>probation of jhewritei\ 

Let us now take a view of Pl^rtcKer^s 
Wife for a Month, in Which there are 
fomc juftly admired fcenes, well- drawn 
charafbers^ and much excellent fatire* 

There 
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There arc> ia thia play, aswdiaain 
tlw M«r€hant of Venice^, two plots : the 
pitting up a lady by ao^on, as a wife for a 
month, and the reccSvei itig a fick king by a 
dofeof poifon. 

, Frederic, the King^s brother, during 
the iUoefs of the latter, takes upon him 
the government of the ftate. His paffions 
are vicious in the extreme : he plots the death 
of tlie King, and attempts the (rhaftity of a 
noble and virtuoiis lady, the (ifter of his 
miaiifter, who, {o far from endeavouring 
to curb his mafter*s appetite, offers himiclf 
the willing pander in the management of 
the infamous bufinefs, Evauthe, the la* 
dy, is betrothed to Valerio, a young no-- 
bleman of great and amiable qualities* — - 
Frederic conients that the lover fhall marry 
the lady, but under the injunSion that he 
i^all not cohabit with her aiore than a 
month. To complete the mifery of the 
jiinhappy p^ir, Sorano, the minifter, fug^ 
gefts to his m after the cruel plan of obli- 
ging Vakrio not to enjoy his wife, under 

the 
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the forfeiture of her life. The flrugglcs, 
arifing in the breaft of Valerio from this 
injun£lion, are well defcribed ; an after- 
lccne> between the hufband and wife, ter- 
minates much to the honour of the lady. 
The King infults Valerio on his fituation, 
and receives from him fuchkeen reproaches, 
as no tyrant, invefted with unlimited power, 
would tolerate. Evanthe difmiffes an at- 
tendant, who had always talked to her mi{l 
ti*efs in the language of the brothel, and hati 
given her fuch advice as becomes the 
mouth only of a moft abandoned proftitute. 
A warm fcene enfues between Evanthe and 
the King, where noblenefs of fpirit is 
blended with vulgarity of language. Ano- 
ther interview follows, between the huf- 
land and wife, where Evanthe is equally 
violent and fubmifllve. She is now 
put up to audlion, the wife for a month. 
Three low wretches bid for her, but retreat, 
as foon as they know the condition of mar- 
riage. Valerio, in dilguife, with a forged 

ftory of his death, puts in his claim. . As 

he 
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he is going off with her, he is called back 
by the tyrant, who, on the appearance of 
Alphonfb, his elder brother, cured by the 
poifon given by Sorano, is depofed, and 
the lovers are made happy. Of Alphon- 
fo's delirium, and the impropriety of am- 
plifying in fuch a fituation, I have fpoken 
at large towards the latter end of my 

remarks on King John. — = I need not 

fay any thing of the condu6t of this play, 
but the manners are ftill worfe. That a 
young lady, in the pride of youth and 
bloom of beauty, fuch as Evanthe, flipuld 
have warm defires, when afcending the 
nuptial bed, is what we expeft; but furely 
modeft rcluflance in the lady will heightca 
her charms, and prove the beft incentivt: 
to the lover. It is, in the language <^ 
Shakfpeare, 



A pudency fo rofy. 



As would warm old Saturn. 

But Evanthe is fo eager, that (he ftimu* 
lates her huiband : 

E V A N T H t* 



1 
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E V A K T H Je. 

■ : ' ■ To bcd^ then : 

■ ■ TiCy my lord ! 



Will you put a maid to*t to Kach you what tado ? 
Are you fo cold a lover i 

Much more, and ft ill warmer, is urged by 
Evanthe; which is certainly extremely natu- 
ral. But why not draw the curtains of the 
marriage-bed ? Why will thefe writers, like 
Mrs. Behn, * Fairly put all chara6lers ta 
bed, and Jkew them there ? ' However, 
this I fhould have paffed over^ in our 
authors, as pardonable, from a young, ex- 
uberant, and vigorous, fancy, and fuited 
to a tempting fit nation. But how the play 
of the Captain could be tolerated, by any 
fpeftators, it is impoffible not to alk. 

Lelia, a lewd woman, tempts her own 
father, knowing him to be fuch, to her 
bed. Struck with horror, he ftiuddcrs at 
the thoughts of fo fhocking a crime. She 
perfifl:s ; and, by ai'gument, ftrives to re- 
concile him to the commiffion of inceft. — 

This 
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This iafamous woman, iirftead of bei^ 
{mnifliedi Ls qaarried to ^ gaitktnan. It 
IS inconceivable how any auxiience could 
fuppoit fcenes fo unlike any of Shakipeare, 
Ben Jonfon, and Maflingcr. 

After all I have faid of the condiid and 
mannei^fij in jfeveral play3» of thcle writers, 
I wxGx not to depredate: thdr real me* 
rits, or to bknd their faults with their ex- 
cellences- When their fuperflnous and 
rottoi branches are -lopped away, tho:^ 
win be faffickat remainin]^ to floariih to 
dll ages. I am firmly of opinion, that Bcaa-^ 
mont and Fletcher are not fo much cxcdr- 
bed by their xnafter's power of genius as his 
pcde£i ikili in conduiSing his icenes to 
producer happy effefL No man knew Co 
thoroughly the meaiiiiire of theatncal 
grouiBd as himfelf. This ieems to have 
been his great ftudy. 

Methinks I &e him ^tting, unnotked* 
amongil: the ipe£bitars, with deep ^tentian 
obfer^ng th^e progreis of tht plot, tbe 
caniequence of chara&er» the ii^flu^ence 
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of paffion, the refult of fituationj a*id 
the general efFeft of the Whole. No 
writer ever knew how to intereft the 
minds of an audience, which is the great 
art of dramatic writing, like Shakfpeare, 

Before I clofe what I have to fay con- 
cerning thofe eminent writers, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, I cannot help obferving, that 
the outcry, raifed againft thofe fpeftators 
who did not relifli the beauties of the Faith- 
ful Shepherdefs, is not fo Wdl founded as 
is generally imagined. Ben Jonfon's cen- 
fure is indeed almoft ridiculous. How could 
he expe6l a mixed and rude audience,fuch as 
that of London was in his time, compofed 
of a few good judges and a rabble of igno- 
rants» as he himfelf defcribes them in his 
prologues and induftions, could tafte the 
beauties of fo delicate and exquifite a com- 
pofition, which, for learned allegory, 
paftoral manners, . and variety and har- 
mony of poetry, may challenge all that 
Greece or Italy, antient and modern, have 
produced? But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that, where characters are Ihewa 

on 
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on the ftage, .of which thfc fpeftatbrs: haver 
no reftfnWances in their minds, if is im-^ 
poflible they can be interefted for thcar 
fate. 

Without confiderable alterations', fine 
mufic^ gay fcenes^^beautifjul decorations, and 
excellent, performers, I would hot ha- 
zard the Faithful Shepherdefs upioA s a; 
London ftage in thefe cultivated times. 
Tbf^ univerfities of Oxford and Gambridgjsl 
i^ouJd:, I believe, refleft honour: on 'theit> 
owii judgement by ajpplauding fo elegant a; 
pcrfoilmance. It will give ftrength totny* 
argument, in favour of the fuperior fldll 
of Shakfpeare to govern the fpirit of the 
j>ubUci:to obferve, that the, paftoral part; 
of: the Winter's Tale, Florizel and Perdita,^ 
without any afSftance from the aiitients, 
or of. modem Italy, perpetually triumphs 
over the pailions of an Englifli audita* 

I entirely agree, with the laft editors of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, that Shakfpeare 
was not an aflbciate with Fletcher in wri- 

Voi-. Ih C c ting 
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ting the Tv^oiioUd KiafEfinto. . The aifler^- 
tkni, that ti was fo, ll ahfappotted by af»f 
othcif evidehce than iiit credit oi^ a iitle^ 
page. The publifher knew very welly 
At^y bcfides . the hltriitfic mefrh df the 
■daae&i the nxmds bf Shakfpeare knd Ftetch<' 
ef Wduld dperate as . a fapeiior djzttn ta 
vend the Two n&Sle KinfirteAr - : 

Beaurhotit atld Fletcher (eetncd rather ta 
haye envied the ft^rkn: (neG^Ct and morit 
o£ Sbakfpcare thftn to hxve ^titerisumd 
any mQi to cultivate his frisndfiaip. ' His 
name is mefltionod in. no ^oentof Beau-, 
rtjofotj nor did Flttchte*, though he fiir- 
v\nd oar great bard nirvs years, indthe 
publication of his works, by Heming* and 
Cohdcll, two years, join the chom* <rf the 
poets who facrificed to his manes < 

This I do not give the reader as a certain 
pro^ that they were not acquainted, and 
did not live on friendly terms -, but I fee 
no reafon to rob Beaumont and.Hetcher 
of the honour of writing the Two noble 
Kinfmcn, a piece which deferves the beft 

encomium 
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encoimam the befl: writer caii beftow. 
But the ftory of Palaixvon ami Arcke is 
better adapted to that kind of poetry which 
the Italians call Romanza^ and which ce« 

ft 

lebrates aifts of chivalry, — fuch as Ama- 
digi, Orlando innaraorato, Orlando fu- 
riofo, and fuch indeed as k was in the 
original of Chaucer, — than to a dramatic 
fable. 

It has not been obferved, I believe* that 
three queens fupplicating, in this play, are 
borrowed from the chorus of Argive ladies 
in the Txerihg of Euripides. 

Downs has placed Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife fecond In fucccffion to the Hu- 
mourous Lieutenant} with which play 
the king's company opened Drury-0ne 
theatre, the 8tlji of April, 1663. It was 
performed twelve times fucceffively. 

Hart and Mohun were much celebrated 
for their excellent action in this comedy : 
the latter in Leon, and the former in Mi- 
chael Perez^ Mrs-^'Marfhal, the greateft 
tragic adrefs of that company, reprefented 

C c 2 Margaret ta J 
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Margaretta; and Mrs. Boxitel, celebrated 
for the gentler parts in tragedy, fuch a» 
Afpafia in the Maid's Tragedy, Statira in 
Alexander, played Eftifania with ap-. 
plaufc. 

As I have not before me the novel of 
Cervantes, whence the plot of this comedy 
is taken, it is not in my power to fay what 
particular ufe our authors made of their 
original. Whether we examine the main 
plot of the comedy, or the epifodical part 
of it, we fhall pronounce it a very enters 
taining and truly dramatic piece. The 
honeft fcheme of Leon, a man of honour 
and courage, to refcu^ a fine woman, of 
large fortune, from her own perverfe wilt, 
from purfuing the gratification of inordi-r. 
nate appetite and paflion, tinder the veil of 
a hufband whom flie purpofed to make the 
blind for her pleafuresj^ is weU corxceived 
and artfully conducted. Michel Perez, 
the military coxcomb, who fancies' himfelf 
fuch an obje£l of a,ttra6lioii, that every fine 

lady who views him muft immediately fatj 

'* ■ .- 
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in. love, is, by an artful intriguiijff girl, 
brought, by ludicrous contrivances, to a 
juft fenfe of his folly. Cacafogo was in- 
tended, as I have been told by the old 
aftors, a rival to Falftaff. If fo, there ne- 
ver was fo complete a triumph over impo- 
tent rival (hip as that of Shakfpeare. Ca*- 
cafogo refemhles the fat knight in nothing 
but cowardice* Though Falftaff ran away 
as faft as his legs could carry him, when 
there was a hundred upon poor four y"^ yet he 
was never fo difgraced as to take a kick- 
ing* 

When Rule a Wife and have a Wife 
was reprefented, above half a century 
fincc, at Drury-lane, the elder Mills afted 
Leon,. Wilks Perez, Mrs. Hprton Marga- 
rctta, Eftifania by Mrs. Oldfield. Booth 
certainly would have been an admirable 
Leon 5 for he had enough of comic hu- 
mour for the affumed folly of the part, 

C c 3 and 
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atid afewTidance of manly fire and nobk ac- 
tion to diiplay, when he broke through the 
cloud of his difguife, and proved himfclf 
the vindicator of his own honour, anfl the 
tfrorthy hu<bandof the lady hehadmamed, 
Btrt Booth avoided a contention with the 
impetuous Wi!ks, the avowed patron of 
Mills ) he wa3 befidcs too indolent to 
ftruggle for thofc parts which apparently 

- • - 

claimed hi^ animated exertroft. 

The comic hnmonr of Wilks was fo m- 
fimately blended with the elegant manners 
bf the gentleman, that his performance of 
this part, commonly called the Copper 
Captain, was fefteemed one of hi« bcft^rc- 
prefented charafters, Mrs; OldfteWs Efth. 
fania was an excellent counterpart of co-. 
mic fpirit to the fprightly humow of 
Wilks. When Ryan and Mrs; YoungcTj^ 
about the fame time, a€bed theft parts at 
the theatre of .Lincoln*s-iim Fields, it was 
imiverfally allowed, that, * though they 
were comedians of great merit, they fell 

infinitely iliort of their competitors. 

When 
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When Oidfield drew thfi ^IQIbI fvum, her 
podcet, pnetendin^ to {boat Pcrex> WUks 
drew back as if greatly terrified, aisd, in « 
tremulous voice, uttered^ What i thy 9Wif 
hufbanil Oldfiekl replied, with anc^robr 
Dd^ of counteoance aad h4fn(h|)^ .^e^ 
htt mntmm bujhaud^ tben^* be m iiiks:^9f$f 
witSy in a tone of voice fo exaftly ia imir 
Cadon C^ hi$, that the theatre *was in a tu* 
mult <}f appjauibp Woodward aad Mr^f, 
Pritchard^ Mr. King and Mrs. Abiogtoo, 
without havmg feen thefe great pierforfnecs^ 
have very happily diverted the audieiKe ia 
this and the other fcenes of the play. 

In the year 1759, Mn Garrick revived 
this comedy. It was wiflied, by Mr. WW^ 
fop and his friends^ that the twto pnocipal 
parts might have been divided het weea hiai 
gtid the flnasiager 3 Mofiop Leon, and Pe<r 
vcz Oaarick ; hut Ko£dUis determined o^ 
tfasrwife. Though he wias an impnopor 
Hgurefor the man whom a lady dtDofes by 
her eye^ he defiermmed to af): Leon, and 
^ive th^ other part to Woodward, Gar* 

C ^ 4 rick, 
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rick> indeed, might plead, that Majof 
Mohun was admired in Leotl, though ter^ 
tainly not i perfon of large figure, as wc 
underftand by: what Nat, Lee faid to him 
on his afting Mithridatcs : * Thou little 
man of mettle ! if I ftiould write a hun- 
dred plays, I would write a part for thy 
liouth/ 

Mrs. Cibber infifted upon injuring her 
own confequettce, if that were poflible, by 
afting Eftifania. But Melpomene could 
not transfer herfelf into Thalia ; after a 
few nights trial of her comic abilities, Ihc 
refigned Eftifania. It was then delivered 
to Mrs. Pritchard, who a6led it with much 
applaufe. 

Mrs. Clive had an undoubted claim to 
this part, as the fuperior comic aftrefs of 
the theatre. But neither matter nor man, 
neither Garrick nor Woodward, wtftied to 
ice her in this play ; and I firmly believe 
they kept her out of it from a tribute 
which they paid to her fuperior abilities. 

Though 
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Though Garrick's perfon did not pre* 
fent us with the true figure of Leon^ and 
he was obliged to curtail fevera! lines which: 
defcribed him as the author intended him 
to be in reprefentation, yet his perfor-t 
njance was fo much in truth and nature, 
that the fpeftators wanted, neither hdght 
nor bulk. He wore the dilguife of ftdly, 
^o intrap the cautious Margaretta, fo 0:- 
ia£t\y and humouroufly, tbat he prefented 
the complete pifture of a WittoL When 
he put on the man of courage, and afferted^ 
thehoneft rights of a hulband, no one of a 
more brawny or iinewy figure could have 
manifefted more fire or beautiful anima- 
tion. The warmth of his Ipirit was fo 
judicioufly tQoiperedjr hi? aftion fo cor-r- 
refpondent to his utterance, his whole 
deportment fo fignificant and important, 
that I think I never faw him more univer- 
fally captivate the eyes and ears of an 
applauding theatre. 

The players feem , in general, to confine the 

y^ox^f^elin^ to the tender and pathetic parts of 

tragedy. 
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tragedy* I ftiitU beg leave to extend it to 
2:age and h6iTor> aawell as grief and love^ 
in tragedy i to the repreferttati(Mi of mutb, 
gsuety> pleaiantry, and humour, in eo^ 
medy* I underftand the rightly feeling a 
part to be the comedian's properly be^ 
coming, in voice, adion, look, deport-^ 
Qient, any attitude or fituation of cha^ 
ra£ter whatever* When the Duke of 
Medina, in this play, faid to Leon, at the 
dofe of that important fcene in the third 

I pray, fir, ufe your wife «rcft, -** 

thofe, who remember Garrick in this fitu*. 
ation, will recolIe6l with pleafare his moft 
^xprcffivc look and a^ion, when, fheath** 
irig his fwoid, he uttered this pertinent 
reply. 

My own humanity will teach me this* 

END OF VOL. II. 
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t)odflcy, 36;e. 
Poll Common in the Alchemift, as a^ed by Mrs. Clive and 

Mrs. Pritchard, no* 
Don Sebafiian, by Dry.dea, 44. 
Donald, governor of Foris, and his wife, 159. 
Dorfet, (Earl of,) his epilogue to Every Man in hisHomoar, 

60. 
Dover.clifF, 311. 
Bqwusj, 260. 

Bowaa 
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Downs in an error, 62, 73. 

i^<^— - an anecdote fr^n) hi8)» 1 5 1 • ) 

Dryden, ioi, 154, 200, 235, 251-253, 306. 

— hiJ AUfor tovc, 334, 336, 354» 369* 37^' - - 

Duffusy (King,) 120, 159. 

Edwards, 341. 

Edgar's difgttife in Lear, 29 k 

Elisabeth and the Earl of Efiex, 50, 

Englifli epicares, .187. 

Englifh and Scotch, ancien t enmity between thetn, 188; com*. 

pared with thatof jtheOmbi and Tentyrits, two natioa«. of . 

Egypt, 189. 
Eros and Ventidius compared, 358* • 
Eoripides, 253. 
Eveiy Man in his Humour, 52-82. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ its particular merit, 53 # 

the prologue, 56, ^9» ,^ 

■ revived after the R^^oration, 59, - 
■ I Lord Dorfet'a epilog uapa its revival, 

6o, . '^ 

- ■! » ■ I revived by Garrick, 64. 

■ ■ iperits of the feveral adors*. iM» 
Every Man out of his Humour, 73, 78. 

— >■■ .i >4^^""^ ^f ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ charge* 

tcrs, 74. T 

r 

F. .( , 
Faithful Shepherdefs, 400*. .' 
Falftaff, 354. 

■ and Bcffbs^ 46* 

m and Sir Epicure Mammon, 109. 

Farmer, (Dr.) 34, 155. . 

Fenton, 128, 345. 

Fleetwood, 9* . , - 

Fletcher, 21* 

Fontaines, (Abbe de,) 205 « 

Fool in Lear, 267.1 

Fianklin, 281. 

French bofe, 1 50, 

French, Spaniib, and Italian, theatre, 364, 365, 

Froiflart, 140. 

Folvia, 337. 

her death, 339. 

Dd3 G 



G. 

Garrick, lo, 41, 47, 107, it)8, liy, tt«, 133^ Uf, 212, 
&c. * - i' 

■■ hil tlr« Ahd ^lAs in the it^ivftl df Etfery Mia in &is 

Humour, 64-68. 

■ ■ his intention to revive Volptonc, 100. 

■ and Mrs, Pritchard in thfc tragedy of Macbeth, 148, 

i66, 

■■ - his opinion of the part of Macbeth', 1^. 

——-and Abbe le Blanc, 250*, ft^i, 

-his Lear, 279, 293, 319, 327, jtt. 
■ ' ' f f" 4ftd Mri. Yatti, j|^8. 

ui-|^^ 16 revive the fhp «F B^atittfont And FleltM-, 

andMaffinger, 385. 
his great ikill in Leon, 4^, 4)0^ 
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Gillow, 238. 

Clofter, in K.Lear, the manner Of p^ltltiig #tt kfs <e)«», 3t>3. 

■ as aaed by Qgib, iMtt^ Mifis, Beny, «mj©avies, t;c\. 

Goodman, .23^ 240% * - .. 

. , nY , T , n hlghWayintei, 239. 

Greek tragedians, 318. • ' 

Griffin, 2381 * -.--,- 



■*M*^. 



Gurdon, 194. 

Hall, «6. •'.'*. , . 

JH[ann]er, 3ji. 

Harper and Love, 109, 

Hart, hia excellence in Catiline, 89%' 

— — and Mohun, their excellence in Brutus and Caflkrti^ in 

Shakfpeare's Julius Csefar, 200. • 
Havard, 323. 

•Helen's defcription of Parolles, in AU^a Welt that^ettda W^, 

15- . 

■*' delicacy, 27. 

ring, 49. 
Henderfon, 72. 

Hill's Roman Revenge, 205-208. 
■ qnoted, 207. 

Horton, (Mrs.) 99, 405. 
Humour defined, 76. 
Hurd^ (Dr.) and Carlo Buflbnc^ 74^ 75, 
Hymns of Orpheup> 146* 

J. 
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James I. 112, 113. " ' ^ . 

II and Sir John HarringtODi i^tm '' *' 

cvon, 438. 

Incaotation of witched, 173. . ' " / 

Inceft, an improper fobje^ for a play^ 44* 
JohnfoHy (Dr.) 30^ 49, no, 114, i60f 191* 21O9 247^ 2649 

&c. 
■■ ' in a miftake, 38. ,'i 

■ and Sceevens, 16, 26. .- . j '■' - « 
JOlifon, ^he.aftor, 99. jo$, 209,. 

■ *■ ' ■ his deaths 106. .. . /, - , 
Jonfon» (Ben.) 84, no, 334. .-.,..** * 

■ and Fletcher, 21, 

' A not averfe from mirth in tragedy, ;f 4* 

■ I ■! his Sejanus and Catiline, 24* 
his language, 53/ 

■ I ■ ■ " affilled in ^k Sc^anm hy Sftuk^are, 84; 

his tranflations from the claffics, 8^2> 86, 104* 

■ his ignorance of decency and dec^tti*' ^7^ •' 
' 4it defanct of.l$iikA<ddi«iead0d| MbV. ^ ' - 

his ladies, 91. 



■■I » t >. ! acqaainted witk tb«- D. of B«deiifi{htm wlien si 

■>■ I i ■■ '■ ■ lii» V^lponf,' 96* . .i . 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■■ I .1 .. his Silent Woman, 104* •* ^ 

- < I - ^1 ■ i diffiyi^ity4|t adj^ Wi*h«PA*#rt^ $4; 95, rojf 



■ his panegyric-»f Q«^E4ie«betii, 77; 

■I - ■■■K.-Mi. R«6taiUr, ii fa€ir«Mihe-piayen,^ai~^T. 
— — his As yQi} ^nd it, 79. ' — 

his envy and fB&ScctovtFardsShakfpeafe,- 58, f^c* 
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i^liit ](Anfgyi>k ^Slk»k4jp«are, ^. 

— his knowledge of Roman mannerss 9 1 $ 92. 
•^how efleemed by his contemporaries, ^, 94, 

— fomeofJkii^'pUy^^O^ ^Y ^^'Mtei, 104, ^fe« 
— > his contention with Shaki'peare, ) 734 .^ 

-* (quotation iiovi^kiAi Q^m Ataf<|ue, 174* 

— )al«lr« <[rf4»5 Wk«h«8, 4 7.7r v' il -^ 



Ifocrates aiidJD^Bttolkihi^iieei ^451 

Julias Csfai% i$f$ ^6-^s^ '359»; . , .^ . . . 

#»»' W i ' ■«■ its reception when originally a£ied, s^C^r 

.«,.»i«.wby notafled undo«'Gbrri«k!'iimattl^«tt9(.t^ 212. 
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4if INDEX. 

Jnlioft Cxiar» paflkgcs explaiaed* 2iOj 2119 2i3«2i5* 227, 

2289 240-249. 

■ ■ the coBcloSBon, zf4« 

■ the adors in it, 238. 

■ Ihort chander of it, 255, 256. 
Jarenil, 189. 

K. 

Keoipe, 8f. 

Kcnrickt 124. . * 

Kent in Lear, 289. 

King and no King, intended to have been revived by Garrick, 

41 ; why thrawn afide, 44* 
King's evil, 179, 182. 
Kitely and Mr. Ford, 54* < 
Kjnaifton, 258. J 

L. _ - ' . r 

Lady Macbeth and Clytonneflra, 129. 
Lambard, 121. . — 

1-ear, 257-332. ^ 

foppofed pot to be originally moch admiied, 25 8« 275^ 

303- ~ 

fewer editioosof it than of many of Shakipeare's plays,. 259,- 

not often aded in its priftine ftate» 260* 

Addifon's and Richardfon's. opinion of th,e cataftsophe^ 

264* . -.- - 

paflag^ explained, 266, 267, 27%-274, 282^87^ 294*- 

295, 298-30!, 305-309, 3ii-3i4> 32 •» 3*3» 3*^» 
a fcene jodicioafly reftored by Mr. CQlaiao» ■ 268. 
charaderoftheBaftard, i^4/. 

gentleman*ii(her, .273,. 310* - - 



happy reftoration of a pafTage, 293. 

Tate's additional fceces, 326. . 

a fliort coflopsrifon of it with Qther plays, 329. . _.- - - - 

Lee, 200. . s . 

I-«igh, 2^8. ., « 

Lelia and her father in theQaptain, 398. ... . 

Lefly, 193. I. 

Lewis XI* 2nd St. Francis of P.^nl, ^8|« ; • -*< -. 

Ligariuftin JuliiisCaef^r, a6le4 by Bowman, 2I4<» -. 

Literature in the reigns of £lizj^b^th and. }^.m^ Lgp* 

Lloyd's verfes on the ghofl of Banquo in Macbeth, ^65* . 

Locke, ij4. /. ,i^ _ '. ..-.. 

-^i *aii)a(terofmttfic, 115. i.; . .^ ' i \.. — 

liopedcRueda^ theSpaniihiRcfcius, 377; hisdcathy Hid* 

iiQpe 



INDEX. 4i, 

Lope de la Veg8» 375, • . t' ' 

————— his ttnconnffion seDiUs, $fg. 

' ' rcniarkaBlepaflagcs m,his life, ijig-e^t^. 

— — — his marriage and dael» 380. 

' a foldier on*board the Armada, 375, 3»o. " 

•— — — — — fecond marriage, 381. ' 

' ■^' — his misfortunes, /^V/, 
————— ordained priefl, /i/V, 

i— honoured With a degree by popfc Urban, t$uL * 

' his death and funeral, /&/. * ^ ; 

•^ gaaed at whc;n walking in the Arrets, 382, 

■ — *"-" his great riches, 383. ' • 

■■— — his quicknefs in compofition^ 3(82, 383. 

— *— his reaibns for lireakittg* through the rules of 

the drama, 383* 
-■^ his extenfive benevolence and charity; 384* * 



Lord»mayor of London and Lord Boridgh, 363, 

Love in Sir £picure Mammon^ 106. ' 

Lowin, 82, loi. 

Lttcian's diabgues, 97, 

Lnlly, Swift, and Lord Rivers, 13. 

Luxury of the Romans, 335. 






Macbeth, II i-T9r. 

~— — ^ the author's fn^pofed defign in writing thie tragedy, 

lit? - - - . 

— altered by Davenant, 115, -- ■ - 

•— — — — leilored by Garrick, 118.. 

an admirable fermon againft mijrder^ 147. 

— — — when firil reprefented, 173, 

■"■ paiTagcs explained, 120*125, 127-130^ «39-f47, 

150^ 152, 153, 156, 160, 165* 167, 170, 17IJ, 

m^ \i II. 79» >82, 184, 185, 187, 190, 193. 

Mncduff, as^aded by Wilks, 182 ; and Ryan, 183. 

hints to the aftor of that part, 153, 192. 

— his cJ^arafter, 182. 

Macklin,:i'53> 222, ^g^. 

and The. Cibbcr, 9. • 

— "^ his opinion of Boheme's Lear, 277« 

(Mifs,) 10. .- ^ 

Malone, 173, 259, 589. ; ; I 

Mammon in the Alcheinift^ 10^. * *^ - -- .. > _, 
Marlh^l,^ (Mrs.) 403. 

* ' ' Maffinger'a 
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Maffioger's Unnatural Combat, 45. 
————— Bafliful Lover, 204. 
Mailer Stepb^n aaici Maft«r Sfender* 5 a* 

Mafqtie 6f QS^etos, by Ben J^nfon*, 17 J» ... . . - 

————T——^ quoted, 174. 176. 

May*« Glfcwpatra, 334. 

Meafare for MeafarCf 354. 

Mechanics alike in Rome and EsgUod, 909 » . . 

Medburne Aa4 the pofjib^plot, ' qjV . 

— i— i— bil d*atVlS4. / _ 

Mcrcbapt of Venice, 39 J^ '^ ^ _. 

Mertdlio, Benedic,' and Roialuid» JQI. 

Middletoo* ^7« r .;/ 

Mills, ttbe elder,) 99f 11 J#'37P« .... 

, — . — — -fc. unequal to tbe part of Macbeth, 131. 

— ~- ^ Wilks, Bootb, Mjf§.01dSeU,..Ryan^ and Mrs. 

. Voioger, 4<^.' ' _ 

Mills, the yoong'er, 9b,- L 1 2;^ 

—>—■■■ ■■ -.—.». his J alias (Jsfar, 246. , 

Milward, 7, 9, 112. 

—*———• his character of Lufignao, B^ ' ^ 

- » - *^ his death, 9. 

•-—>-«— and Delane, lo. ' 

— ■ — - his excellence in Antony, 244. 

Minors, (Mifs,) iince Mrs. Walker, 66. 

Minihew, 311. .- ♦ ' . * 

MqlMiA^ hbiex^)leiH9e49pftl|^ttri^ 9P. 

-!•— — commelided by Downs and Rochefter, ^|» 
— — and Lee, 408. . - : , 
Moliere, 22i< . . ; . 

■ ■■ — an^^ l4a\\fi Q^rrick and Foottb 15* 

Montague, (Mrs.) 195, 2jj6« ^ . - - 

MoreC^ ki the Silent Woman, X02. 
Mofca, ia Vo]|>one, f s aOfid by Wilki and W-. MUls, 99. 
Mo&bp, 13^' 169. . 

^ defiref to adiisan inRulfta Wife undll^Wi fiWi*» 4<>7-: 

— — oppofed by Garri^, i^U* 

Moumford, 238. ' 

Mttilus, a lifh much valued by the feptmuis, 936, ^37*, 

Myfieries and Moralities, i8. r 

• ^ * ^n; . : : ' ;":./:: 

Nero, an ador, 216* ^ - , /\ . 

■ his fear of an avdifince^ j^l^. . ~ j . 



Micholls, (Mr.) 181. > ( 
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Noharro^ 
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Noharro, 377. 
Nokes^ 151, ^67. 



Oldfield, (Mrs.) 40$. 
Ofborae, 189. 
Othello^ 339* 
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Palemon and Arcite, 40^* 

Palmer, 6^, 

I his marriage and death, 67. 

■ the late Palmer and the preient, xo8. 

Parolles in All's Well that ends Well> compared with Bcfiu j« 

Kingand DO K.if|g» 4ii .^ 

- admiralik eo tile kft^ 48. 
Panlus Jpvias, 374* 

Pavy, one of the children of the revds, |o{» 
Pennant, 191. ........ 

PbedraandHippolytus, 4$. ,. . 

Philaftcr, 386. 

Philip of Macedon compared to a (pOngie* fgl. . . . . 

Phyficians in England, France, and Gumt^, tj^ . .. • 
Pity, beautifully defcribed, 128. 
Players muHolvey aodu^ctSy si9» 
PUny\ 237. 
Plutarch, 198, 199. 

P^fittftor^ «b, S5. ^ • -^ . 

-— *- conjectures concernlbg the aflors ridicoledin if^ Ai« 

Poifoning-gir^ic, i^U - ^; 

PdlynaeiaraBU^CEiHpiit^ 30c* .305« - • ■ -■■ - >.- . 

P<5p^-.3t» 57^1 3"^ 315* 

Porter, (Mrs.j 153, 370. .... 

Powetl, XO^BiBu) 13a,- 989. 

-— lWro.)279- . ' 

■ ■ ' I >■■ III m Sm Lcar^ .I'&i;' 

Power of certain worthlefs charaderSj 1 2. 

Prince of Wales and Falllaff, 391. 

Pritchard, (Mrs.) 10, no, 148, 406. 

Pro-confuh, or goveraon o^£ioiuia fsrof mcet^ aji. 

Quin, 70, 99, 133, 212, 2fo. 

jealous of the applattfc ^iven to Bowman, 214. 
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K. 
Rabelais, 515. 

, Lucian, and Tom Brown« 300^ 301. 
Rcaiba for Macbeth^s treafon^ 1 26. . 

Reddifli, 523. 
Rctiearfa}, 94, 105. 
Kick, 70. 
Rkcobonip ao. 
KidottC, (Mrs.) 9. 
Rhrers, (Lord,) 14. 
Roberts, 132. 
Rockefter, 00. 

■ ■ his charader of Mohun, 202. 
Romaas, their fitaation at Caefar's death, 234-257* 
Roman a^ors, their indefatigable application, 215* 

■ their drefs, zi6, 

■ — — ^ limited to particular parts, 230» 
——flares, 25$% 
Roicius, a rival of Cicero in gellicalation, 223. . 

■■ the great teacher of aSing, iiid* 
— — — his charaQerby Cicero, 284, 
■■ his death, /&*/• 

——«— Q. Catalus's opinion concerning him* 225* 
Rofs and Palmer, 65. 
Rale a Wife and have a Wife, 3^1-410. 
— m ■ a&ion of Hart and Mohun in it, 

403. 
-■ the merit of it, 404. 

■ ■■ I ■ ■ I Penes, a inilitary coxcomb, iM» 

Cacafbgo, a baftard Falftaff, 405. 
■■ — -*' revived by Garrick| 407. 

- ■ ■ ■ paflage .explained, 409»> 4io« 



Ryan, 322. 

•» and Mrs. Yonnger inferior to Wilka and Mrs. Oldfield, 
406. ^ 
— his Macdoff, 183. 
Rymer's praife of Hart, Sg* i > 

m Opinion of Hart and Mohnn, aca* 

S. 
Savage^s poem of the Baftard, i6g. 
Scarron, 79. 

Scene between Brutus and Caffiusin Julius Cxiar, 250. - - 
Scottifli crown not hereditary, 125. 

S«ilcy» 334> 33^- 

Sejanaa» 
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SejanaSy by Ben Jonfon, <4« 

■ inferior to Shakfpcare's third-rate tragedies, S6* 

■ the author's own acconnt of its ill foccefi, iBj* 
Seymour, (Mrs.) 277. . •• 
Sfaakfpeare's creative powers, 6. .... 

-^ faperior knowledge of haman nature, 22-24* 

- ufes merriment in his mod ferious playf, 22-2f» 
and Ben Jonfon, 55, 56, &c, &c. 

>-an ador, 56, 84. 

-^ his ufe of vulgar errors, 1 1 4, 1 1 $• 

- not very cxadl in the choice of words, i j j. 

- his prediledion for Brutus, 197, 'I9S» 
>- his cbarader of Caefar, 198, 

- unjuftly criticifed, 208. 

- his charaAers fuperior to all others, 3 19. . r « 
a moraliU, 31^, 323. 

- his female charaders, 363. . . 
-his firft play, 389. 

- his ftyle imitated by Beaumont and FIet<her^ ihid. 

- his power over his -auditors, 393. 

■ ■ " oce of the audience, 399, 400. •/ 
Shepherd, 106. , 
Shirley, and Cibber, 7. .4 
Shuter, 65. y 
Sicknefs, a poem, by Mr. W. Thompfon, 124* f^ 
Silent Woman, loi. .1. 

I revived in 1752, 101 ; with little fuccefs, tot* 

■ ' " ■■ fonnet in the firft a£t, loj, 10^. ^ 

Smith, Palmer, Dodd, and Baddeley, commended, 72. 
■—-(Wm.) 238, 322. 

jSoliloquy of Sejanus, 87* . * - 

Sophocles, 329, ". . ■■ ' f 

$pttthern, 307, 345. " 

Sparks, 290. 

•—— his death and dyiog-requeH', 291, 
Speech of Macbeth to the prefiding hag, 175 ; compared witb 

the dame's Invocation from jonfon^ 176, 177. . 
Spelmaj, 193. 
Stecvena, 26, 32, 34, 36, 51, 123, 125, 142^ 156, 159^ 

162, &C. .. r 

■ ■ *, Warbarton, and Vanini, 269. t 
Stone, (Mifs,) her hiitory, 330-132. 

Saetonius, 216. / 

Suidas, 340* 

Soperftitioa of the adors^ 9.' 

Swift, 
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Swift, 14. 

Tate» 261. 

— — Us fcenes of Edgar aod CordHia in Lear, iSt. 

Taylor^ ioi, }2i. 

TlMUiej explained, 1939 &«• 

Tbcobaldy 26. 

■II I ^ defended^ 34. 

Tiberias and Macro* 87. 

ToUet, 352. 

Tooke, (Home,) 291* 

Tragedy withoat female charaders, 2&$. 

Tribanes at Rome, 230. 

Tricks ofoldimpoftoi 8, 291* 

Triamvirate at Rome, 231. 

Twelfth- Night, 363. 

Two noble KinOnen, 40 1 • 

Tyrwhit, 26, 34. 

U. 
ValcHo and Evan the, 397*^ 
Yaoghan, Mrs. Pritchard'a brother, 66» 6j. 
ViAor's Hiftory of the Suge, 219* 
Underhill, 238* 
Volpone, fable of, 97. 

■ the Uft aft ceofnred, 98. *- 
•— — — aftors in it, 09, 

Voluire's Mott de Cmr, 204.« 

W. 
Walker, 324. 

Warbnrton, i;, 210, 272, 294, 29$, 306. • 
* -andStecvent, iir, 150, i^5> 305, fo^^ |t4> 34f> 

&c, 
Ward, (Mrs,) Delane, and Garrick, 76, 

■ ■ ■ « her Dame Kitdy^ ^. 

her death, 70.' 
Ward(bip, abofeof, II. / 
Warten, 154. 
Wefion, io6, 107. 
Wife lor a Month, 394* ^ 

■ its plot and iitamiersdcfcribed ntlarge^ 395. 

Wilks, 99, 131, 193, 322, 370. 

- his a£li<Mi in Antony, 241. 

- his deiedsy 243. 

* -Wilks, 
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Wilksy Mrs* Booth, and Boheme, 275, zj6, 
William the Conqueror, 302. 
Williams, 238. 
Winfton, 66, 212, 

-, Braofby, and Sparks^ in the part of Kent, 2S0, 1^ 
Winter's Tale, 401. ^ 

Witchcraft, 114. 

■ - modern ftage- witches, iid. 
—^.-—^ royal, baniihed, i8i» 
Woffington, (Mrs.) 7, 9. 
Woodward, 11, 40, 42, 65, 267, 407. 

■ ^and Garrick, 69* 

i—— >-• — '— and Mrs. Pritchard, 407, 

Y, 

Yates, 65, zo8« 
- (Mrs.) 386, 
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Page 172, line 6» For Johnfon, r^^, Jonfen. 

197, — I, For Q^Ligarius, riMf, C. Ligariils. 

198, — 19, dele the word y^. 
244, — II, after the word ncitation, add, offinih 

memim 

2j8, -« 5;, ForMrs.BohemCy rtad, Mrs. Seymour. 
364^ •«- i6> for grandmotb$rr read, m^tber^ 
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